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COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 

(Obituaby NoncE, Monday, Mabch 14, 1870.) 



The generation of men wlio illustrated 
the* literary and political history of 
France for no inconsiderable portion of 
the present century is fast disappearing, 
l^ot Jong since Berryer, full of years, but 
vith mental powers nardly impaired, was 
taken away ; soon after Lamartine, who 
had, however, long survived himself, was 
laid in his grave ; and now we have to 
record the loss of another gifted person, 
younger than either, bat who for nearly 
SO years filled a hieh place in the public 
eye as a writer and an orator. 

Charles, Count de Montalembert, whose 
long sufferings have ju&t terminated in 
death, sprang from an ancient family of 
provincial nobility for centuries settled in 
Poitou. One of his ancestors, Andr^ de 
Montalembert, Sire d'JEss^, the companion 
in arms of Francis L, fought at Landrecy. 
on the Sambre, against Charles Y., and 
fell before Therooanne. His great uncle, 
Marc Ben^, Marquis de Montalembert, 
had served with much distinction In the 
Seven Years' War, and, in spite of the op- 
position of the military engineers of the 
period,[8uooeeded in introducing important 
improvements in the art of fortification. 
Ho died in 1800, senior General^ in the 
French Army. 

Count Rend de Montalembert quitted 
France, with so many others of his order, 
in 1792, and joined the corps of emigrants 
commanded by his father. When the 
army of Condd was broken up, after 
Haguenau and Bentheim. he entered the 
English service, and took part in the cam- 
paigns of I^gypt, India, and Spain, where 
he obtained the rank of Colonel. He re- 
turned to IVanoe on the second Restora- 
tion ; was raised to the peerage in 1819 ; 
and was sent in 1826 as Ambassador to 
Sweden, where he remained till the over- 
throw of Charles X. He survived the 
July Revolution but one year. His son 
Charles was bom in England in 1810, his 
mother being a Scotchlaay, named Forbes. 
When quite a ^oung man he formed an 
mtimate acquamtance with the A.hh4 La- 
mennais, then the ardent advocate of an 
alliance between Catholicism and Demo- 
cracy, and startod a journal, the Avenir^ 
as their oi^^. Theyentered npon a fierce 
DontBKt with the University of Ptois. 



denounced its monopoly of education, 
and, to prove the superiority of their 
s^^stem, Montalembert, in conjunction^ 
with liioordaire, opened a " free school " 
without the licence of the authorities*' 
Lacordaire, who had given up the Bar and 
taken orders four years previously — ^tho' 
Council of Advocates not having acceded 
to his request to be allowed to act at once' 
as a priest and a barrister — was then! 
chaplam to the College of Henri IV. Tho' 
Avenir, which the three friends con* 
ducted, had for its device *' God and 
Liberty, the Pope and Liberty," and 
defended not only religious, but civil and 
political freedom, as perfectly compatible 
with Catholicism. The paper was not| 
destined to a long existence. The vehe-' 
mence of its animadversions brought it 
into trouble. It was prosecuted* and the] 
principal editor, Lamennais, then Ultra- 
montane, had to appear before the Assize* 
Court of Paris, where he defended him-J 
self. On the other hand, Montalembert 
had to answer in the Correctional Police 
Court for the heinous offence of setting' 
up a school without the Minister's per-1 
mission. Before the proceediofs com«| 
menced his father died, and Montalembert 
succeeded to the peerage. He claimed 
his right to be tried by the Chamber o£ 
which he was a member, and pleaded hv 
own cause in a speech giving promise of. 
future excellence. The law, however,! 
was precise ; he was guilty of having 
taug;ht children their letters without 
official permission, and was condemned id 
pa^ the mimmum fine of lOOf . On at-| 
taming the legal age he took his seat as w 
Peer of France (1835),and the first speech! 
he made in the Chamber brought himj 
into collision with the Ministry ; it war 
against the laws restricting the liberty ot 
the Press, known as the Laws of SepJ 
tember, introduced by the Cabinet of^ 
which M. Thiers was a member immeJ 
diately after the Fieschi attempt, as the( 
^* exceptional laws "were by the Imp 
Qovemment after the crime of Orsini. 

The doctrines which Lamen 
Lacordaire, and Montalembert defende 
with so much energy and eloquence in C 
Avenir — ^the union of Catholicism and 
Democracv— found bnt little favour ati 
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Rome in those times of revolution, and 
the friends resolved to proceed thither and 
plead their cause in person. After some 
delay the doctrines which Laraennais ex- 
aggerated were reprobated by Gregory 
XVI. in the Encyclical r of June, 1835, as 
they had been three years before. Lacor- 
daire and Montalembert submitted to 
the judgment of the Pope ; but La-roen- 
naift revolted^ and from that day all inter- 
course ceased between him and his two 
friends. Monfcalembert — the first • of his 
race^ as he has more than once said, whose 
weapon was the pen — betook himself with 
characteristic ardour and perseverance to 
study the ideas and manners of the Middle 
Ages, which always had a gi^eat charm for 
him. In 1836 he published hia first im- 
portant work, ** The Life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary/ and, with reference to the 
animated debate in the Chamber of Peers 
an the relatioiis between Church and 
State, produced an elaborate pamphlet, 
the ** Manifesto Catholicjue." The follow- 
ing year he made his three famous 
speeches in the Chamber of Peers against 
a Bill introduced by M. Yillemain, then 
a member of the Cabinet, on the liberty 
of the Church, the liberty of instruction, 
2^d the liberty of the monastic orders. It 
'lY^s on this occasion that he declared him- 
self the defender of the Society of Jesus ; 
and in his last speech on that occasion he 
uttered the words which have been since 
BO often quoted by adversaries as well as 
Iriends as indicative of his aristocratic 
and religious predilections, — **We are the 
sons of the Crusaders ; and the sons of the 
Orusaders will never, never give way be- 
lore the sons of Voltaire." 

• In 1845 he founded the *^ Committee of 
Heligioua Associates " with a view to the 
election s, and exerted himself to the ut- 
most to procure the return of candidates 
of his own way of thinking. Long before 
the easy subversion of the Orleans 
Monarchy he predicted the triumph of 
Hftdicalism as the result of the contest 
lietween the Government and the nation, 
ancL as its inevifttble consequence, the loss 
of French liberty. The catastrophe of 
February completely justified his warn- 
ings. Montalembert, who, with all his 
family traditions, was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a Legitimist any more than an Or^ 
leanist or a Bepublican, but a lover of 
liberty, had no alternative but to accept 
the^ new Gtovernment as the only one 
jUtfliich at that moment had a chance of re- 
.storing order. In the General Elections 
\tA 1848 he presented himself as.,candidate 
So the department of the Doubs, where 



his family possessed considerable pro- 
perty. He was returned the last on a list 
of eight, by 23,000 ; and, as every one ex- 
pected, took his place \^ith the Conser^a- 
tive majority. Generally supporting the 
majority, he yet voted against the de- 
cree banishing the Orleans family. On 
the other hand, he voted with the Left 
against the re-establishment of the money 
guarantee exacted by the Republican 
Government from the journals ; against 
martial law while the Constitution was 
under discussion ; against the impeach- 
ment of Louis Blanc ; and, finally, he re- 
fused his approbation to the elaborate 
Constitution of 1848. Among his happiest 
efforts at that time was his speech on the 
despatch of the Duke d'Harcourt, then 
Envoy to Rome, giving an account of the 
murder of the Pope's Minister, Rossi, on 
the steps of the Roman Assembly while 
that Assembly continued its deliberations 
and a£fected not to notice it in its Minutes, 
as if it were an unimportant and ordinary 
incident. It is hardly necessary to say 
that he gave" his haarty approbation to 
French intervention in favour of the Pope, 
and to the military expedition tu Rome. 
When the elections for the Legislature 
which succeeded the Constitutional As- 
sembly came on, Montalembert was re- 
tumea at once in two departments, th« 
Doubs and the Cdtes du Nord. In the 
Legislature he often came into collision 
with Victor Hugo, who had just been 
elected the tenth representative on a roll 
of 28, from the Seine, and who, after 
being made a Peer of France by Louis 
Philippe, had taken up Democratic and 
Socialistic doctrines. The contest was 
unequal ; Montalembert, who had his re- 
sources always at hand, was ever ready 
for either attack or defence, whereas his 
antagonist required a long time for pre- 
paration. One of the most brilliant 
speeches made by Montalembert in those 
days was on the mota, propria oi the Pope. 
It was while a member of the Commission 
charged with preparing the law of the 
31st of May, which placed certain restric- 
tions on the exercise of universal suffrage, 
that he used the words of which he was 
so often reminded afterwards, that ^* a 
Roman expedition " was indispensable to 
the interests of France. In^ the beginning 
of 1851 the hostility which had long 
existed in a latent state against the Presi- 
dent of the Republic became aggravated. 
Montalembert, whose nature revolted 
against what he thought injustice, from 
miatever quarter it came,voted frequently 
against his own party in defence of Louis 
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NapoIeoEL; disclaiming at the same time 
all ideas of being either his adviser or his 
confidant. He was simply, he said, an 
impartial witness in his behalf, and he 
strongly denounced the conduct of those 
who were undermining his legitimate 
authority as a '^ stupid and inexcusable 
ingratitude." He was one of the pro- 
moters of the plan for revising the Con- 
stitution, and was named on tibe Commis- 
sion charged with preparing it. M. de 
Tocqueville w^as the reporter. 

It is certain that a Coup d'Etat had 
been expected by Montalembert. When 
it did come, however, he protested against 
the arrest and imprisonment of the repre- 
sentatives. He was named by the Presi- 
dent member of the Consulting Commis- 
sion preliminary to the Council of State, 
and at once elected Deputy for the Doubs 
to the new Legislative Chamher. He 
was, however, grieved and indignant at 
the decree confiscating the property of 
the Orleans Princes ; and that act, and 
perhaps also the influence of his political 
friends, soon detached him from the 
Government and drove him into opposi- 
tion. The same year he was elected to 
the French Academy in place of M. Droz. 
His address, which was replied to by M. 
Guizot, was an eloquent eulogy on his 
predecessor, and as eloquent an invective 
against the revolution. In 1854 a con- 
fidential letter which he wrote to M. 
l)npin, commenting severely on the sub- 
serviency of the Chamber, was by some 
strange indiscretion published in the 
Belgian papers. It gave great offence 
to the Chambers ; auttiority to prosecute 
him was demanded and granted, but it 
came to nothing. In the General Elec- 
tions of 1857 Montalembert, who was now 
Icoked upon &b the declared adversary of 
the Empire, was defeated in his own de- 
partment. This defeat closed his Parlia- 
mentary career. His exclusion from an 
arena for which he was so eminently 
fitted, and the tame submission of men 
who, not long before, were reckless agita- 
tors, aroused in him a bitterness of feeiing 
which he rarely restrained. The laws of 
the Newspaper Press prevented him from 
openly criticizsing the Grovernment, but 
his feelings found vent in an article on 
the Indian debates in the English Parlia- 
ment, published in the Gorrespondanty a 
monthly x)eriodical, the organ of the 
Liberal Catholic party, and through the 
thin veil of insinuation the praises of Eng- 
lish institutions were in reality a satire on 
ihoBQ of France. He was prosecuted on 
the usual ground of having used language 



tending to excite hatred against the Im- 
perial institutions, bringing the laws into 
contempt, and attacking the rights which 
the Constitution had conferred upon the 
Sovereign. He was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to six months' imprisonment and 
a fine of S^OOOf . An appeal was lodged 
in the Superior Court ; but the judgmeni 
was confirmed as regarded the first two 
counts, the fine was maintained, and the 
term of imprisonment was reduced to 
three months. No one believed thai 
either for six or for three months the 
Emperor would allow such a man to be 
sent to prison for such an offence. Imme- 
diately after the first Court pronounced 
judgment, a few lines in the Moniteuf 
announced that His Majesty had remitted 
all the penalties. Montalembert was jus< 
the man to be deeply mortified at what he 
considered a design to '^ dishonour '*him ; 
and it was not without difficulty that he 
was dissuaded from declaring publicly 
that he would accept no favour of tha 
sort. Not long afterwards he was again 
prosecuted for an article in the same 
periodical on the Imperial policy towardi 
the Pope. 

Montalembert's first work, " La Vie da 
Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie," published 
in 1830^ has gone through eight or ten 
editions, has been abridged, and illus- 
trated several times. A work on Art 
(1829), a pamphlet on the duties of Catho- 
lics and on the liberty iJf instruction, three 
speeches delivered in the Chamber o! 
Peers, a pamphlet on questions relating 
to Catholics, and on Catnolic interests in 
the 19th century, comprise, it is believed, 
what had appeared from his pen before 
his admission to the Academy. Since 
then we have had his volume on " The 
Political Future of England" (1855) ; «*Pie 
IX. et Lord Palmerston ^' (1856) ; t 
pamphlet on Poland, " Une Nation en 
Demi " (1861) ; a biographical sketch of 
Lacordaire ; the pamphlet **L'Eglise Libre 
dans TEtat Libre, le Pape et la Pologne,** 
besides divers articles in the EncyciopSdU 
Catholique and the CorrespoTidarii, to 
which he was, when his health permitted, 
an assiduous contributor. But the work 
to which he devoted all his enei^y, for 
which he had laid up large stores of eru- 
dition, and which he hoj^ would teke a 
prominent place in the literature of hia 
country, is his history, " Les Moines de 
rOccident depuis Saint Benoit jusqu'i 
Saint Bernard," of which five volumet 
have already appeared. The two countriea 
for which he ever felt deep sympathy and 
affection were Poland and Ireland. The 
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cause of Poland he liad pleaded from the 
first moments of his appearance as a 
public character. He visited Warsaw a 
short time before the last insurrection, 
and recorded his impressions of what he 
witnessed in the Correspondant. Ireland 
he had visited many times. The first was 
when quite a- vouns man, and a mind like 
his coidd not fail to be struck by the 
desperate fidelity of the Irish people to 
the faith of {heir fathers^ He was 
touched, too, by the reception he met with 
daring his lengthened tours, wherever he 
presented himself. «(^ ^ 

With some passing outbreaks of irrita- 
tion at certain acts of her foreign policy, 
Montalembert felt the highest admiration 
for England and English institutions. 
Edmund Burke he looked upon as the 
greatest philosophical statesman of 
ancient or modem times, and as a giant in 
intellect. Indeed, the feeling he cherished 
toward the great Irishman was one of 
enthusiastic veneration. Those who 
visited him in the Bue de Bac may have 
remarked the- engraving of Burke which 
hung in his study, and from which he 



seemed to draw inspiration. In some 
parts of his own speeches one is occa- 
sionally reminded of the compass, 
copiousness, flexibility, and fire which he 
so admired in the author of *' Hefiections 
on the French Revolution." 

The first symptoms of the malady which 
has ended fatally he attributed to the 
anxiety of mind and the worry and fatigue 
he was exposed to in his efforts to stem 
the revolutionary torrent of 1848. A few 
years ago he contemplated a visit to the 
United States, but he was compelled to 
forego that pleasure. For more than five 
years he was, with some intervals, a 
sufferer ; but during these intervals he 
received the visits of his friends, and con- 
versed with his usual animation. He had 
lately lost all hope of a permanent cure, 
but he bore hislong illness witK fortitude, 
and he contemplated the result with quiet 
submission to the will of Providence. All 
the consolation that the tender affection 
of his familv, the sympathy of numerous 
friends, ana even of political adversanesi 
could give, he had, 

f 



MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
(LEAniNO A&TxcLB, Fkiday, Jukb 10, 1870.) 



One whom- young and old, wherever 
the English language is spoken, have 
been accustomed to regard as a personal 
friend is suddenly taken away from among 
OS. Ohakl&s Dickxns is no more. The 
loss of such a man is an event which makes 
ordinary expressions of regret seem cold 
and conventional. It will be felt by 
millions as nothing less than a personal 
bereavement. Statesmen, men of science, 
philanthropists^ the acknowledged bene- 
nictors of tiieir race mi^ht pass awa]^, and 
yet not leave the void which will be 
caused by the death of Dick£KS. They 
may have^ earned the esteem of man- 
kind ; their days may have been passed 
in power, honour, and prosperity ; 
they may have been surrounded hy troops 
of friends, bitt, however pre-emment lu 
station, ability, or public services, they 
will not have been, like our great and 

Senial novelist, the intimate of ever^ 
ouseholdr Indeed, such a position is 
attained not even by one man in an age. 
It needs an extraordinary combination of 
intellectual and moral qualities to gain 
the hearts of the public as Dicesns has 
gained them. Extraordinary and very 



original genius must be united with good 
sense, consummate skill, a well-balanced 
mind, and the proofs of a noble and affec- 
tionate disposition before the world will 
consent to enthrone a man as their un- 
assailable and enduring favourite. This 
is the position which Mr. Diceexs has 
occupied with the English and also with 
the American public for the third of m 
century. If we compare his reputation 
with that of the number of eminent men 
and women who have l^n his contem- 
poraries, we have irresistible evidence of 
nis surpassing merits. His is a depart- 
ment of literature in which ability in our 
time has been abuiidant to overflowing. 
As the genius of the Elizabethan age 
turned to the drama, so that of the reign 
of YicTOBiA seeks expression in the noveL 
There is no more extraordinary pheno- 
menon than the number, the variety, and 
the general high excellence of the works 
of fiction in our own day. Their inspira- 
tions are as many as the phases of thought 
and social life. They treat not only ol 
love and marriage, but of things political 
and ecclesiastical, of social yearnings and 
sceptical disquietudes ; they give us re* 
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relations from the empyrean of fashion 
and from the abysses of crime. Their 
authors have their admirers, their party, 
their public, but not the publio of 
Pickets. It has been his peculiar fortune 
to appeal to that which is common to all 
sorts and conditions of men, to excite the 
interest of the young and the unin- 
structed, without shocKins the more re- 
lined tasto of a higher ckss and a more 
mature age. Thus the news of his death 
will hardly meet the eye of an educated 
man or woman who has not read his works 
and wlio has not been accustomed to think 
of him with admiration and friendly 
re^d» 

To the survivors, at least, there is 
something terrible in sudden death, and 
when we hear that Dickeks is gone we 
cannot bat recall how Thacke&ay died 
before him, also in the vigour of age, and 
apparently in the fulness of health. 
DiCKEKS has lived longer than his great 
rival, for he was bom only a year after, 
and he has survived him several years. 
But he has been cut off while still in what 
may be called middle age. He was bom 
in f ebruary, 1812. and has consequently 
not long attained nis iifty -eighth year. As 
men live and work now, tnis is an age 
which would give the hope of many years 
of successful exertion, to be succeeded by 
A period of honoured repose. But we have 
this consolation, that the life of Dickejis 
has been long enough to allow full scope 
for his genius, and to enable him not only 
to earn, but to enjoy his fame. In this 
respect his career has been extraordinary. 
He was one whose marvellous powers 
were developed earljr, and he attained 
the highest eminence in the first years of 
his literary career. It is certainly a 
wonderful phenomenon that a book like 
** Piokwicky" the pages of whioh overflow 
with humour, and are marked in every 
ientenoe with the keenest observation of 
men and things, should have been pro- 
duced by a young man of 24. After the 
Hght but clever "Sketches by Boz," 
PiOKSHS began *< Picfcwick" in 1836, and 
finished it in the course of the suooeeding 
year. We are inclined to think that this, 
the first considerable work of the author, 
is his masterpiece ; but, whatever may be 
the world's decision on this point, it can 
hardly be doubted that the prize must be 

Siven to one of the group of fietions which 
e produced within the first ten or twelve 
▼ears of his literary life. ** Nicholas 
Kickleby [* teems with wit, and the cha- 
racters, with one or two exceptions, are 
Ule-like in the extreme. *< Oliver Twist " 



everybody knows ; " IVIartin Chuzzlewit " 
is excellent, and the American ^rtiona 
are not only the most amusing satire thai 
has been published in the present age| 
but fill us with wonder that the peculi- 
arities of thought, manner, and diction of 
a people should be so surely seized and so 
inimitably expressed bv a young writer 
who had been only a few months in the 
country. 

In this marvellous precocity of genius 
Dickens formed a contrast to some of 
those with whom a comparison naturally 
suggests itself. Scott was 34 years old 
before he published his first great poem, 
the ^' Lay of the Last Minstrel,'' and it 
was nearly ten years afterwards, in 1814, 
that he made his experiment as a novsiist 
with ** Waver ley." So, too, THACKERAr. 
though known for some time in the field 
of literature, made his first great success 
with ** Vanity Fair" when no- longer a 
young man. Of Dickens it may be said, 
also, that his early lx>oks show no signs 
of juvenility. W hen young in years he 
showed the mental balance of an expe- 
rienced writer. And jret what freshness 
and vigour there were in those wonderful 
serials which, about the time the present 
QusBN came to the throne, changed the 
popular literature of the day 1 When 
that young, unknown author appeared oa 
the field he was at once hailed as the new 
chief of popular fiction. It is a long time 
1^, but our older readers will remember 
the excitement caused by the ** Pickwick 
Papers." The shilling numbers of <*Boa*'.. 
carried everything iMfore them. Thejf 
were read here by tens of thousands,^ 
though the reading public 30 years aga 
was not what it is now ; and tney were 
reprinted in every possible form in Ame« 
rica. In fact, half the newspapers in the 
States transferred them to their eolumoff 
bodily the day after their arrival. Thi^ 
popularity they fully deserved. They are 
among the few books of the kind that onei 
can return to again and again, or, having* 
opened at any page, can read straight on, 
carried forward by a sense of real enjoy* 
ment. The best characters stand out ut 
real flesh and blood, and in this respect 
are superior to those of TuAxaLERAXf 
which, though excellently designed, show^ 
too much the art of an able sketcher f roia 
artificial types. For this reason, Thackm 
RAT, though he has always maintained hia 
hold on the London world in which his per- 
sonages fi|;ure, has never oome near ta 
Dickens m popularity with the great 
mass of the people. The characters of 
DiosJBNS have been accepted by all men's 
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discomment as the true reflection of 
kuman nature ; not merely of manners or 
fx>sttimes. Squeers is to everybody the 
low, tyrannical schoolmaster ; BumbIe the 
representative of parochial pomposity ; 
Mrs. Gamp is the type of her vulvar, hard- 
hearted sisterhood. Perhaps a more signal 
proof of the genius of Dickens is the 
manner in which his style and diction 
liave penetrated into the ordinary litera- 
ture of the country. So much has become 
naturalized and is used quite unconsciously 
that it is only by re-reading those earlier 
irorks which most impressed his contem- 
poraries that onebecomes aware how great 
bas been their influence. 
^ We cannot conclude these remarks 
•witllbut paying a tri)3ute to the moral in- 
fluence of the writings of which we have 
•poken. Mr. Dickens was a man of an 
eminently kindly nature, and full of sym- 
pathy for all around him. This, without 
fieing paraded, makes itself manifest in 
his works, and we have no doubt whatever 



that much of the active benevolence of 
the present day, the interest in humble 
persons and humble things, and the desire 
to seek out and relieve every form of 
misery is due to the influence of his works. 
We feel tnat we have'Jost one of the fore- 
most Englishmen of the age. There are 
clever writers enough, but no one who will 
take the place, literary and social, that be- 
longed to him. It was but the other day 
that at the Royal Academy banquet he 
made the best speech of the evening, in 
matter, language, and manner. His 
powers as an actor are well known, 
though, of late years, they have been only 
exhibited in the narrower field of public 
readings. He was made to be popular, 
and, even irrespective of his literary 
genius, was an able and strong-minded 
man, who would have succeeded in almost 
any profession to which he devoted him- 
salf . We can but condole with the public 
on his sudden and prematui'e loss. 



(Obituaey Notice, Saturday, June 11, 1870.) 



The mere announcement that Charles 
Pickens is dead repeats the common 
jBentence passed on all humanity. Death 
has once again demanded its own, and 
xaade a claim which all men must sooner or 
later meet. We forget how many mortals 
Ibreathe their last in every minute ac- 
oording to the calculations of statistical 
snithorities. Suflicient unto the day is 
^e evil thereof, and Thursday, the 9th 
Bay of June, 1870, will be an evil da^ in 
uie memories of all who can appreciate 
jrne genius and admire its matchless 
moda. We have had greater writers 
koth in poetry and prose, bat they were 
aot of our day and generation. For us 
^nst now this loss is our greatest It 
ipronid have been great at any time from 
idle moment when he turned with aver- 
Aon from the drudgery of a solioitor's 
office, amid the forebodings of his friends, 
and thenceforward rose in the dear light 
of literature, until he soared in the sun- 
jribine of success far above all his fellows. 
Xhere are minds of such jealous fibre that 
$ike very merits of an author, his mightiest 
ipfts and his most special talents, only 
ptacv^ as food on which to nourish their 
^rejadioes. Such are they who, while 
^oreed to admit the wit, humour, and 

rwer of Charles Dickens, always added, 
but lie was vulgar." Yes, in one sense 
be was vulgar ; he delisfhted in sketching 
iiie characters not of dukes aiui duchesses, 



but of the poor and ^lowly. He had 
listened to their wants and sorrows, seen 
them in their alleys and garrets, had 
learnt their accents and dialect by heart, 
and then, with a truth and liveliness all 
his own, he photographed them in his im- 
mortal works. In that sense alone was 
Charles Dickens " vulgar." He was of 
the people, and lived among them. His 
was not the close atmosphere of a saloon 
or of a forcing house. In the open air of 
the streets, and woods, and fields, he lived 
and had his being, and so he came into 
closer union witn common men, and 
caught with an intuitive force and ful- 
ness of feature every detail of their daily 
life. His creations have become natu^ 
ralized, so to ^eak, among all dasses of the 
community, and are familiar to every^ 
man, high or low. How many fme gentle- 
men and ladies, who never ^w Pickwick 
or Sam Weller in the fiesh, have laughed 
at their portraits by Charles Dickens. 
How many have been heartbroken at the 
sufferifigs of Oliver, been indignant at the 
brutality of Bill Sykes, wept over the 
fallen Nancy's cruef fate, and even sym- 
pathized with the terrible agony of Pagin 
in the condemned cell, who but for Charles 
Dickens would never have known that 
such sorrows and crimes, such cruel 
wrongs, and such intensity of feeling 
existed in those lower depths of London 
life, far above which, like the golden 
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gods of Epiciirus, they lived in careless 
ease till this great apostle of the people 
touched their hearts and taught them 
that those inferior heings had hearts and 
souls of their own, and could be objects o£ 
sympathy as well as victims of neglect. 

AVe have heard it objected also by 
gentlemen that Charles Dickens could 
never describe ** a lady," and by ladies 
that he could never sketch the r.haracter 
of ** a gentleman " ; but we have always 
observed that when put to the proof these 
male and female critics failed lamentably 
to establish their case. We are not sure 
that Charles Dickens's gentlemen were all 
as well dressed as those who resort to 
Poole's temple of fashion, or that his 
ladies were always attired in the very last 
fancy of Worth. Dress is no doubt what 
may be called in the catechism of gentility 
the '' outwnrd and visible sign " of a 
gentleman, just as the outward fashion of 
a lady is shown by her dress ; but even 
these are nothing if that '' inward and 
spiritual grace " which is characteristic of 
the true gentleman and real lady be want- 
ing, and m that grace, however negligent 
they may be in their attire, the ladies and 
gentlemen in Charles Dickens's works are 
never deficient. We are not denying that* 
the true type of gentle life is to be found 
in the upper classes. Far from it. We 
only insist, when we are told that Charles 
Dickens could not describe either a lady 
or a gentleman, that there are ladies and 
gentlemen in all ranks and classes of life, 
and that the inward delicacy and gentle 
feeling which we acknowledge na the only 
true criterion of the class may be found 
under the smockfrock of the ploughboy as 
well as beneath the mantle of an earl. 

When a great writer, on his deathbed, 
was with his last breath instructing his 
children in the secret of his success, he 
said, — << B« natural, my children, for the 
writer that is natural has fulfilled all the 
rules of art." And this was pre-eminently 
the case with Charles Dickens. His great 
eharacters have struck fast root in the 
hearts of his countrymen, for this, above 
all other reasons, that they are natural — 
natural both relatively to the writer who 
created them and to the station in life in 
which they are supposed to live. Like 
the giant who revived as soon as he 
touched his mother earth, Charles Dickens 
was never so strong as when he threw him- 
self back on the native soil of the social 
elass among which he had been born and 
bred, whose virtues, faults, and foibles he 
conld portray with a truth and vigour 
denied to any other man. That he was 



eminently successful may be proved by 
his works. He is gone, indeed, but they 
remain behind ana will long speak for 
him. Every day will only add to the 
universal feeling that he wrote not for 
this age alone, but for all time, and that 
this generation, in losing sight of him, 
will hardly look upon his like again. 

That he was eminently truthful, trust- 
worthy, and self-denying can be gainsaid 
by none. But of the man himself, apart 
from the writer, it is as yet too soon to 
speak. We live too close to the man to 
be able to discriminate his excellence, 
which will live for ever, from his faults, 
which will be forgotten ere the year is 
out. In this the world is very charitable. 
It has no memory for small errors ; they 
wane aiid perish while the pearl which 
they encrust and perhaps conceal grows 
day by day more truly orient, and in- 
creases with value as generation after 
generation vanishes away. 

Nor do we know why we should repine 
at the manner of his death. It was said 
of old that those whom the gods love die 
young. If it cannot be said that Charles 
Dickens died young, he has departed 
from among us at least at an earlier age 
than many who were at least not more 
than his equals in fame. Happy, no 
doubt, he was in that he was snatched 
away in a moment of time. Ho died with- 
out a pang, and the victim to no lingering 
disease. That still and solemn voice to 
which we must all one day listen whis- 
pered to him " Come," and he went. His 
work was done on earth ; and in the ful- 
ness of his labours, though not of his 
years, he obeyed the summons, and de- 
parted from among us without a murmur. 
In this working country, and especially 
in this working age, which incessantly 
Ittoclaims the worth of labour as its 
watchword, it is something to mark the 
career of one who still toiled on, and not 
the less - patiently and earnestly for his 
triumphs, till, when the shout c^ victory 
was ringing in his ears, he was cut off in 
an instant, like a flower of the field, so 
that when people rose up and looked to 
see the news of the morning, a su«klea 
affliction fell upon them a^ they read that 
a great mastcar of English had passed 
awa^ from them at nightfall, and that tha 
magic pen of Charles Dickens would 
write no more. 

During the whole of Wednesday Mr. 
Dickens had manifested signs of illness^ 
saying that he feltduU, and that the worlc 
on which he was engaged was burdensome 
to him. He came to the dinner table al^ 
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6 o'clock, and his sister-in-law, Miss 
Hogarth^ observed that his eyes were full 
of tears. She did not like to mention 
this to him, bat watched him anxiously, 
until, alarmed by the expression of his 
face, she proposed sending for medical 
assistance. He said, ** No," but said it 
with imperfect articulation. The next 
moment he complained of toothache, put 
his hand to the side of his head, and 
desired that the window might be shut. 
It was shut immediately, and Miss Ho- 
garth went to him, and took his arm, in- 
tending to lead him from the room. After 
one or two steps he suddenly fell heavily 
on his left sideband remained unconscious 
and speechless until his death, which 
came at ten minutes past on Thursday, 
iust 24 hours after the attack. As soon 



as he fell a telegram was despatched to 
his old friend and constant medical at- 
tendant, Mr. F. Carr Beard, of Wei beck- 
street, who went to Gad's-hill imme- 
diately, but found the condition of his 
gatient to be past hope. Mr. Steele, of 
trood, was already in attendance ; and 
Dr. Russell Reynolds went down on 
Thursday^ Mr. Beard himself remaining 
until the last. The pupil of the right eye 
was much dilated, that of the left con- 
tracted, the breathing stertorous, the 
limbs flaccid until haU an hour before 
death, when some convulsion occurred. 
The symptoms point conclusively to the 
giving way of a blood-vessel in the brain, 
and to conseauent large hemorrhage, or, 
in other words, to what is called apoplexy. 



THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

(Obituary Notice, Tuesday, June 28, 1870.) 



With the single exca^tion of Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, tnere is^ not a member of 
the great Liberal party whose loss ^ill be 
more keenly felt than that of Lord 
GlarendoA, who died somewhat suddenly 
at 6 o'clock yesterday morning, and who 
has been for more than 30 years one of 
the most influential of our public men, 
both at home and abroad, where his name 
is regarded with more than ordinary re- 
spect.^ Though he never had a seat in 
the House of OommonSj he held a variety 
of offices in the Government, from almost 
tiie lowest to almost the behest ; in all 
of which he displayed abilities of a very 
hif^ order. 

The Right Hon. George William Frede- 
rick ViUiers, Earl of Clarendon, of 
Clarendon, near Salisbury, and Baron 
Hyde, of Hindoo, in the couni^ of Wilts, 
£«G., G.C.B., &c., was bom m London, 
on the 26th of January, 1800. He was 
the eldest son of the late Hon. George 
Yilliers (who died in March, 1827), by 
the Hon. Teresa Parker, daughter of 
Jotoif first Lord Boringdon, and sister of 
the first Earl of Morley. He succeeded 
io the family honours, as fourth Earl, in 
December, 1838, upon the dea^ of his 
ttBcley John CSiarles, third Earl. He 
entered the diplomatic service at an early 
age, and was attached to the Embassy at 
St. Fetersboig as far back as the year 
1820. Three years later he was appointed 
A Commissioner of Excise, and was em- 
BloYed in Ireland tot two or three years 



— we believe in 1827-29 — in arranging the 
union of the English and Irish Excise 
Boards. In 1831 he was sent to France 
for the purpose of negotiating a com- 
mercial trea^. In discharging^ the dutzes 
of these, comparatively speakmg, subor- 
dinate posts, lie showed so much judg- 
ment, discretion, and energy that, in Sep- 
tember, 1833, he was accredited by Lord 
Grey*s Administration as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Madrid. His residence in 
Spain in that capacity was coincident 
with the warfare which raged in that nn- 
fortunate country between the Qneen's 
partv, or Constitutionalists — known also 
as Christinos — and the adherents of th« 
Pretender, Don Carlos. It would be im- 
possible to give here a history of that 
sanguinary war ; but it majfr safely be 
said that, placed in a post which required 
the greatest tact, firmness, and discretiooi 
our Minister acquitted himself with the 
greatest honour, not only to his owQ 
personai character, but to the country 
which he rej^resented. He was largely in- 
strumental in procuring, in April, 1834^ 
the signature of the Treaty concluded ia 
London, which was known as the '^Qua^ 
ruple Alliance,*' on account of the four 
contracting parties, England^ France^ 
Spain, and PortugaL The object of this 
lieaty was the pacification of the two 
kinjg;cu>m8 of the Peninsula ; under its 
articles Spain and Portug^ mutually 
engaged to assist each other in l^e task of 
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expelling from their respective territories 
Pon Carlos and Dom Miguel. France 
laound herself to second their efforts in 
any way she could, and England under- 
took to co-operate by employing a naval 
iorce on the Portuguese and Spanish 
coasts. Such being the case, the position 
of the British Envoy at Madrid became 
one of extreme difficulty and delicacy, the 
more so as France showed herself, if not 
lukewarm in the matter, at least far less 
disposed than Ijigland to take active 
measures in support of the objects of the 
^liance. The advice of Mr. Yilliers, 
therefore, was eagerly sought, and re- 
ceived with corresponding deference by 
the Spanish Government. Indeed, it is 
asserted by one bi(^apher that '* for the 
fact that the war did not become one of 
actual extermination, the Spanish and 
OPortuguese nations were indebted to 
his unceasing exertions to enforce, upon 
the Christines more especially, the im* 
policy of carrying out the lex ixdionis, and 
the necessity of conducting their military 
operations according to the practice of 
civilized nations." It was also mainly 
through his efforts that England was sue- 
cessfm in negotiating with Spain a treaty 
for the more effectual abolition of the 
■lave trade in the Spanish Colonies, a 
measure to which thEtt most Christian 
Government up to that time had refused 
to listen, but which, as aoon as it wa« 
ratified, was hailed with delight by the 
philantnropists of this eoxmity. 

The services of Mr. Yilliers in his diplo- 
matic capacity were cordially approved 
hj Lord Melbourne, then at tlie head of 
the Government at home, who conferred 
on him the Grand Cross of the Order of 
tlie Bath^ while Lord Palmerston, at that 
time Minister for Foreign Affairs, in his 
place in the House of Commons, on the 
^ i9th of April, 1837, bore personal wit- 
^ D6B3 to the fact '< that the respect Spain 
entertained for this country was very 
much owing to the able and judicious 
conduct of tne British Minister at Madrid ; 
and that the high character which that 
Minister had personally established, joined 
with the go<>d faith which the British 
Government had observed in its dealingSi 
had indeed rendered the character of an 
Englishman a passport through Spain." 
A higher .testimony to personal worth 
could scarcely have been given, or a 
higher compliment paid to official ability. 
At the beginning of the year 1839, 
having recently succeeded to his uncle's 
title, Lord Clarendon resigned his post at 
Madrid, and cama to London to Ukd his 



seat in the House of Lords. In the month 
of July following, the conduct of the 
British Government and their representa- 
tive in Spain having been severely com- 
mented upon by the late Lord London- 
derry, a speech was elicited from Lord 
Clarendon, which proved that, though not, 
of course, an accomplished debater, he 
could state a case so clearly and effectively 
as to command the attention and the 
sympathy of his audience. On this occa- 
sion his speech contained a masterly ex- 
position of the policy which had been 
followed in dealing with the tangled web 
of Spanish affairs, in which ho declared 
that no greater mistake could be made 
than to suppose the people of the Penin- 
sula unfit for freedom or radically opposed 
to a Liberal and enlightened form of 
Government, and that whatever changes 
had lately been made had produced, at all 
events, some measure of free discussiou, 
public opinion, popular representatikU^ 
and a free Press. He added that, in spite 
of the desolation caused by war, Spain 
was at that moment laying tne foundation 
of a future prosperity such as she had 
never seen before ; that life and property 
were more secure ; that tlie revenues of 
the Crown were greater by a half than 
previously ; that a new and oumerous 
class of proprietors had been created 
by the sale of national property ; that 
capital was beginning to flow in whole* 
some and useful channels ; that educa- 
tion and agriculture were both steadily 
advancing ; and that under a Sovereign 
who would rule constitutionally and allow 
the people free and Liberal institutions, 
Spain would become a most serviceabla 
ally to England. How far these vatici- 
nations have been realized and how far 
they have been falsified by the course 
of subsequent events our readers ace 
pretty wcdl able to judge for themselves, 
but; be this as it may, IxMrd Clarendon's 
popularity did not cease with ilie termi- 
nation of his diplomatic career at Madrid. 
As soon as the speech of which we hav6 
given the substance reach^ the Penin- 
sula, a gold medal was struck in hii 
honour, and in recognition of hia services 
to the cause of constit^itional freedom ia 
that country. A meeting, too, was held 
at which it was resolved that the j»peech 
should be forthwith translated into the 
Spanish language, and circulated a« 
widely as possible throughout Spain. It 
was also subsequently resolved to present 
Lord Clarendon 'with a handsome work ol 
art inperpeiAMijik rei memoriam. 
In tho following January, upon soma 
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changes beiBg effected in Lord Melbourne's 
Cabinet, Lord Clarendon was appointed 
to succeed Lord Duncannon in the office 
of Lord Privy Seal, and in the October of 
the same year he succeeded Lord Holland 
in the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. There is not, however, much 
to say about him in either of those not 
very laborious or very responsible posts, 
except that as a Cabinet Minister he 
rendered good service to the feeble Ad- 
ministration of which he had become a 
member so shortly before its fall. In 
little more than a year and a half after 
his joining the Cabinet came the General 
Election of July, 1841 ; the resignation of 
the Whig Government followed only a few 
weeks later, and the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Conservatives to 
power with a majority of nearly a 
hundred votes in the House of Commons. 
Having been at all times favourable to 
the principles of Free Trade, as soon as 
he saw that Sir Robert Peel was becoming 
convinced of their truth, Lord Clarendon, 
though firmly adhering to his own party, 
gave a hearty support to the commercial 
policy which that statesman inaugurated. 
Of the repeal, the total repeal, of the Com 
Laws there had never been a more stanch 
and persistent advocate than his brother, 
Mr. Charles Pelham Villiers, the member 
for Wolverhampton ; and when that 
crowning aot of legislation was brought 
forward for discussion in the House of 
Peers, Lord Clarendon accompanied his 
vote for the measure by a speech of great 
ability. It was but natural, therefore, on 
the return of the Liberals to office in 1846, 
with Lord John Russell at their head, that 
Lord Clarendon was appointed President 
of the £oard of Trade, and in the follow- 
ing year he was intrusted with the im- 
portant post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
lAnd. In spite of the famine, caused by 
the failure of the potato crop, which, 
having begun in 1846, in 1847 was almost 
universal, he entered on his Viceroyalty 
under the most favourable auspices. His 
nomination was considered as one of the 
most popular appointments made by the 
new Premier ; and we have Lord 
Brougham as our authority for saying 
that the feeling of the Irish towards tneir 
new Lord-Lieutenant was one not of 
•* eulogy or praise," but of ** veneration 
and almost worship." He at once exerted 
himself to mitigate the sufferings of the 
people by organizing machinery for their 
relief and for administering that relief 
in such a way as to give the full effect at 
once to the contributions of private 



charity and to the beneficent intentions 
of the Legislature. His popularity, it is 
true, was to some extent diminished by 
the agitation of the ** Young Ireland " 
party, who were tempted to the very 
verge of treason by the success of the 
Paris Revolution, in February, 1848 ; 
and the " veneration" and " worship" of 
the Celtic part of the population gave 
way to another set of feelings tovrards 
him, both personally and officially, when 
Mr. Smith O'Brien, having risen in arms 
against the Queen, was ignominious ly 
defeated in a cabbage garden, arrest ca, 
tried for high treason, and con- 
demned to death. The sentence, however, 
as our readers will remember, was sub- 
sequently commuted to transportation for 
life, — a punishment to which O^Brien's 
fellow-conspirators, Messrs. Meagher and 
Mitchell, were also sentenced. It is much 
'to Lord Clarendon's credit that he was 
able in such troubled times to vindicate 
the law without appealing to tho Legis- 
lature for any extraordinary coercive 
powers. It will be remembered also that, 
in suppressing these seditious outbreaks 
among the misguided Celtic peasantry, 
Lord Clarendon most wisely deolined tlie 
proffered services of the Orange Lodges. 
With similar firmness and impartiality, 
shortly afterwards, be superseded Lord 
Roden and two other members of Orange 
Lodges in the Commission of the Peace, 
on account of the ** untoward *' affair in 
the pass of Dolly's Brae. His conduct aa 
Lord-Lieutenant in this transaction was 
severely questioned at the time in the 
House of Peers, not only by Lord Roden's 
friends, but by the late Lord Derby ; but 
Lord Clarendon's reply was a masterly 
vindication of the impartial policy 
pursued by the Irish Executive. It can- 
not, however, be said that when he laid 
down liis viceregal office he was the idol 
of the multitude or the object of its un- 
reasoning " veneration and worship, " as 
he had been four or five years before. It 
is, perhaps, the necessary penalty for every 
Irish Viceroy, however popular his ad- 
ministration may have been at first start* 
ing, to find that the public favour is of 
but very brief duration, and that as soon 
as ever duty brings him into conflict with 
either the Orange interest on the one 
hand, or that of Rome or Ribandism oa 
the other, he is denounced and held up tO' 
the opprobrium of a fickle and excitable 
mob ; and Lord Clarendon's Irish expe- 
riences differed little from those of every 
other Viceroy during the present century 
who haA AndAavoured to do his duty to^ 
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tliG country honestly and impartially, — to 
the country itself, and not to a party or a 
faction. 

That, in spite of his supersession of 
Lord Roden as a magistrate, Lord Claren- 
don did not lose the respect even of Lord 
Eoden's champion, Lord Derby himself, 
was very markedly shown, as we shall 
see, on a subsequent occasion. In Feb- 
ruarys, 1853, he was appointed Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet 
of Lord Aberdeen, that post being vacated 
by Lord John Russell, after he had held 
it scarcely two months ; and it fell to his 
lot in this capacity to direct the several 
intricate and difficult negotiations of the 
British Government with France, Austria, 
Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey, which 
the Russian war entailed. When the 
Aberdeen Ministry fell, in the spring of 
1855, Lord Derby was commanded by Her 
Majesty to construct a Cabinet ; and on 
this occasion the Tory chief e:spressed a 
strong desire to leave the direction of 
Foreign Affairs in the hands of Lord 
Clarendon. Lord Derby was unable to 
form a Cabinet, and Lord Palmers ton, 
who then succeeded to the helm, in re- 
forming the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
very naturally handed back the portfolio 
of Foreign Amirs to Lord Clarendon, who 
in that capaciiy and as British Plenipo- 
tentiary signed the Treaty of Peace which 
was negotiated in Paris at the commence- 
ment of the following ye\xt. His services 
on that occasion elicited the highest 
praise both in Parliament and from the 
Press, and it was said that he was offered, 
but declined, the coronet of a Marquis. 
He continued to hold the direction of 
Foreign -Affairs until the retirement of 
his chief in 1858. In 1864 he rejoined 
Lord Palmerston's third Ministry as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
but resumed his former post as Foreign 
Secretary in the following year, under 
the Administration of Lord Russell. Re- 
maining out of office with his party during 
Lord Derby's last Ministrj^ and that of 
Mr. Disraeli, he returned in December, 
1868, on the formation of the Gladstone 
Cabinet, to the Joffice which he held to 
the last, and with which his name will 
hereafter be chiefly identified. 

The retrospect of so long a public and 
official life as that of Lord Clarendon 
is full of instruction and interest. Foar 
times in succession did he fill the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr. Gladstone's is the sixth Liberal 
Cabinet in which he held a prominent 
post. For nearly half a century he has 



taken a part more or less direct ia the 
diplomatic service of the country ; and 
his name, therefore, is well known in 
every Court and capital of the world. His 

Principal qualification for the posts ha 
lied was, perhaps, his unwearied 
industry. JProbably there never was a 
harder worker. He wrote with extra- 
ordinary facility as well as felicity, and 
his correspondence embraced all sorts and 
conditions of men, and included in its 
range ©very variety of subject. He was- 
an admirable talker, and, what is possibt^ 
equally rare, a most patient listener, fi 
anything were to be learnt from the most 
tedious visitor, he suppressed all sign of 
weariness, followed him through everv 
irrelevant excursion, brought him ba<i 
dexterously to che point, and elicited the 
one grain of worth from whole bushels of 
chaff. But we should do him injustice if 
we enlarged only on his rare power of 
listening. He was a master of the art of 
conversation. No man was more gay; 
more ** light in hand," none more full of 
happy illustrations, of pleasant anecdote 
collected in a wide experience of society, 
no one could put a whole argument into 
an epigram more neatly, or, where the 
occasion required, could deliver himself 
with greater weight of authority. Lord 
Chesterfield described the great Duke of 
Marlborough as secure of victory when- 
ever he could meet his opponent, either 
in the field or the Cabinet, and Lord 
Clarendon was ec[ually persuasive. Many 
a difficult (juestion, with Sovereigns as 
well as Ministers, was debated over ft 
cigar, and the advantage generally rested 
with Lord Clarendon. It \^as his mis- 
fortune that he was never in the House of 
Commons. In that great school of elor 
quence he would have learnt the power of 
making the keen wit and exquisite 
f.icility of illustration which shone so 
brightly in private influence a large 
assembly and command the sympathies 
of his countrymen. In the Lords there is 
not much scope for eloquence ; and 
though he was never deficient when a 
course of policy had to be explained or 
defended, and oculd hold his own on sucb 
occasions even against such giants a$ 
Lord Derby or Lord Ellenborough, he 
seldom intruded upon that ap,thetB5 
audience, which, much as it relishes in- 
tellectual attainments in private, seems 
always to discourage the display of them 
in its debates. But by those whc s i good 
fortune it has been to know Loixi Claren- 
don in the unrestrained intercourse of 
nrivate life he will ever be rememberedt 
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not only as the great Minister, the 
Ultimate friend of Sovereigns, and the 
depositary of their confidences, but as the 
most genial of companions and the 
fltanchest of friends, ever ready to cheer 
by his sympathy or to assist by advice 
derived from an almost unexampled ex- 
perience and a most intimate knowledge 
of mankind and of affairs. By them his 
memory will be long cherished, and they 
will not fail to hand down to a succeed- 
ing generation the record of the qualities 
"Which in their time have won such high 
distinction for him whom the elders 
among them preferred to call '^ George 
Villiers." 

Sprung from the brother of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Clarendon traced his descent in the female 
line from Edward Hyde, the celebrated 



Lord Chancellor Clarendon of the time ol 
Charles IL (who was the grandfather of 
two Queens Consort of England), through 
the granddaughter of Henry, last Earl of 
Clarendon of that line, who married the 
Hon. Thomas Villiers, a younger son of 
William, second Earl of Jersey. This 
Thomas Villiers was in 1776 created Earl 
of Clarendon, and h» was grandfather of 
the Minister now deceased. His Lordship, 
who was sworn a Privy Councillor in 1840, 
and nominated a Knight of the Garter in 
1849, married on the 3d of June, 1839, 
the Lady Catherine Grimston, eldest 
daughter of James, first Earl of Verulam, 
and widow of Mr. John Foster Barham. 
By this marriage he had several children, 
of whom three sons and three daughters 



(fjEADING AbTICLB, TUESDAY, JUNB 28, 1870.) 



Only last week Lord Clabendon, 
though yielding some^vhat to the infirmi- 
ties of age, was before the world, an able, 
active, and vigorous Minister, and to-day 
men will be discussing his acts as those of 
an historical character. He has passed 
away suddenly, with the reins of office in 
his hands, with his faculties undecayed 
and his reputation undiminished. It is 
better to end so — to be a political per- 
sonage up to the hour of dissolution, and 
1aoi one whose deeds have to be gathered 
from Annual Registers or the conversa- 
tion of older men. To a quick and proud 
genius there is something unutterably 
painful in the reflection that some day it 
may be said of him, '* Superfluous lags 
the veteran on the stage." Lord Claben- 
2>0N probably thought as little of fame as is 
possible with a man who knows that his 
name must be long before the world. But, 
if we may venture to divine his senti- 
ments, he would have wished to die, as 
lie haa died, in harness, and to be to the 
last a Minister of England. 

Lord Clabendon had reached the term 
lyhich in ancient days was assigned as the 
limit of man's active and useful life. But 
many a man in our generation keeps his 
health and his faculties to those fourscore 

£earB which were said of old to be but 
ibour and sorrow, and when we hear that 
a statesman or a lawyer is 70 years of age, 
we do not at all figure to our minds a 
decrepit body or a failing mind. This 
was eminently exemplified in Lord 
Clakendon. He was born in the year 
1800, an epoch distinguished by the birth 



of a band of gifted men, of whom some 
have passed away, while others, whose 
names will readily occur to our readers, 
remain behind to add to the dignity and 
reputation of Parliament. But from his 
despatches, his conversation, or his 
method of conducting business^ no one 
would have supposed that he had ez« 
ceeded the age at which all mental func- 
tions are most powerful. As a general 
rule, the sphere of a man's activity is 
fixed by the time he is forty. Rarely 
does it ha^^en that the most energetic 
spirit enters on an entirely new career 
when once middle life is attained. But 
in the path which has once been chosen a 
man works more energetically, more sys- 
tematically, and more successfully in lata 
middle a^e than in any former period of 
life. This is the age in which a really 
able man acquires a love of work, which 
overmasters everjr other sense of enjoy- 
ment. The passions are pasRuigaway : 
pleasure, in the sense of amusement and 
distraction, ceases to attract ; curiosity 
has been satisfied, and the concentrated 
energies of the soul are thrown into the 
employment which has become the ruling 
passion. Experience and acuteness de- 
rived from the past unite with this obsti- 
nate assiduity m enabling the worker to 
master his business with a quickness that 
seems like intuition, and thus it continu- 
ally occurs that we find old men who, by 
the number of hours they work and the 
results they attain,^ shame their younger 

had this 



colleagues. Lord Palmebston 
devotion to work, and so had 
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Clabexdon. To the last he was as large 
in principles, as accurate in details, as 
prompt iu action, as if he had been 50 in- 
stead of 70. Take, for instance, the matter 
of the Greek Brigands. It is well known 
that Lord Claeekdon felt acutely the 
mui-der of our countrymen. He was 
anxious lest it should be thought he had 
left any means unemployed to save them. 
But, if there were any misgivings, they 
must have been dispelled by the papers 
published on the subject. Whoever else 
was apathetic, there was one who was 
zeal incarnate, and that was Lord 
Clarendon. Whoever else might en- 
deavour to evade action. Lord Clarendon 
was urging despatch and tearing to 
shreds the excuises put forth for leaving 
things alone. 

Lord Clarendon was a man such as the 
highest type of oflScial life in England 
produces. He was one who was trained 
m public employments ; not one of those 
who rise irregularly to greatness by 
success in Parliament. He was never in 
the House of Commons, and it is impos- 
sible to deny that this was a disadvantage 
to him. But he received an education 
which in its own line was not inferior to 
that of Parliament. He was bred to 
diplomacy, and while quite a boy was an 
attache at St. Petersburg. On his return 
we find )iim at work in the Excise, then, 
as now, an important part of our financial 
system. In neither of these departments 
could the young Mr. Villibrs make 
much show, but in either he could obtain 
appreciation. The merits of a young and 
attentive diplomatist are not widely 
rumoured, but they may be discovered by 
those whose good word is fortune. Mr. 
Villiers was content to be known as an 
able public servant in his own sphere, 
and be does not appear to have sought 
Parliamentary life. The Whig Cabinet 
understood his merits, and at the early 
a^e of 33 he was sent to Spain as 
Minister Plenipotentiary. From that 
time he was sufficiently before the 
country to be associated with the chief 
political names of the day ; his advance 
in employment and in fame was steady, 
and without retrogression. One of ms 
greatest achievements was the govern- 
ment of Ireland at the time of the 
troubles of 1848. At that conjuncture 
there may not have been more danger 
than during the late Fenian conspiracy, 
but there was undoubtedly more alarm. 
This was caused by the crash of thrones 
all over the Continent, the outburst of 



Socialist passion in the great cities of 
Europe, and also by the attitude of onz 
own English democracy, which ^was then 
very bitter, vicious, and destructive. It 
was imagined by many who were by no 
means alarmists that the State would 
have at once two hostile classes on its 
hands, one in ea^h island, and that these 
would be supported by foreign sympathy, 
if not by something more. Lord Claren- 
don never lost his head in Ireland. He was 
never frightened, and consequently he 
was never cruel. He brought the offenders 
one after another to justice, and amid all 
the menaces of the time the juries duly 
convicted them, and they were removed 
from the place where they were danger- 
ous, la the KuBsian War, again, he 
worthily supported the honour and in- 
terests of this country, and though the 
chief State papprs of the time proceeded 
from the lucid pen of M. Thouvbnbl, he 
sat in the Congress which closed the war 
as the chief British representative, and 
may thus be said to have reached the 
height of his own political fortunes. 
Since that time — that is, during the last 
twelve years — ^he has been Uie ruling 
mind in our relations with foreign 
Powers. Since Lord Aberdeen no 
Minister had been so intimate with so 
many Sovereigns, and thus he was more 
than once epabled to smooth over dissen- 
sions which were tending to become dan- 
gerous. A notable instance of this oc- 
curred of late, when he acted as interme- 
diary between the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor Napoleon, and was enabled 
to convey personal assurances which 
assuaged the jealousy of the French 
and the corresponding suspicion of the 
Prussians. In fact, he had become, if not 
the Nestor of diplomacy, at any rate 
one old enough and respected enough to 
take a high personal position in dealing 
with men both at home and abroad. An 
ordinary man could never have attained 
this position, nor could even a mere poli- 
tician, however clover. There' is a class of 
men who will ^t up any subject, and 
who probably might know the geography 
of Europe or Asia better than all the school 
of Palmbrston and Clarendon. But, 
without the brilliancy, the geniality, the 
working power which such men as he we 
to-day lament possessed, these attain- 
ments are useless, and the world soon per- 
ceives how feeble is the devourer of Blue* 
books in comparison with large-hearted 
and truly statesmanlike men. 
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SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
(Obituaby NoncK, Wednesday, August 24, 1870.) 



In the career of the ex-Ohief Baron 
Pollock, who "was taken from among ns 
"resterday, as in the careers of Lord Ten- 
terden. Lord Eldon, and Lord St. 
IjBomrd's, we see an illustration of the 
iMt fliat the highest honours of the legal 
profession lie open in this country, not to 
,M privileged f ew^ but to the sons of that 
middle dass which forms the sinews and 
strength of the nation. 
,' Some 80 years ago a certain Mr. David 
[Pollock^ of Scottish extraction, kept a 
•addler's shop in the neighbourhood of 
Channg-cross, He was a worchy and 
jniccessful man of business, and he 
,«iarried a Miss Sarah Parsons, a lady of 
Temarkable energy and force of character. 
By her 1:^ became the father of a young 
^family, three of whom in succession rose 
to distinction in the world — they were, 
first, the late Sir David Pollock, Chief 
justice of Bombay, who died many years 
ago ; the third, Field-Marshal Sir Geors^e 
Pollock, is best known as the hero of the 
;^yber Pass and of Cabul ; and the 
second was the Chief Baron who died yes- 
terday. 

i The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
iate Lord Chief Baron of Her Majesi^'s 

£>urt of Exchequer, was bom at his 
thfir*s house, in the parish of St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields, on the 23d of 
September, 1783. Having received his 
Uarly education under private instructors, 
Jm ^was sent, at the age of 15 or 16, to 
icomplete it at St. Paul's School, over 
^^hich l^e late Bev. Dr. Boberts then 
mesided as ** High Master." Here he 
2nstiDguished himself above his fellows 
1)oth in classics and mathematics ; and 
•when, in 1802, he exchanged St. Paul's 
•School for the wider theatre of Trinihr 
,CoUege, Cambridge, he found that his hig^ 
ijepn&tien for hard work, and for learn- 
ing, too, had preceded him to the banks 
cf the Cam. Here he came out first in 
•very successive College examination ; 
and in 1806 he closed a very brilliant 
^Undergraduate career by ** going out ** 
Ml Senior Wrangler and first Smith's 
PriKeman. In the following year he was 
elected to a Fellowship in his College, 
mBd he proceeded M. A. m due course. 
He had already apparently made choice 



of the law as his future profession, for we 
fiad him called to the Bar in Michaelmas 
Term, 1807, at the Middle Temple, the 
working-man's Ian of Court, as it has 
been happily called. Bringing to his aid 
great mental powers and a capacity for 
work which was u untiring ds it was 
characteristic of the man, he soon found 
he had an extensive and very lucrative 
practice both in London and m the pro- 
vinces. He went the Northern Circuit, 
on which he occupied a prominent place 
at a time when it boastea such brilliant 
leaders as Scarlett, Campbell, and 
Broagham, who were all hid seniors. 
Here his success was owing not so much 
to any showy qualities or attractive 
powers as a speaker, for these he never 
possessed, as to the extraordinary reputa- 
tion for industry and general ability 
which had followed him from Cambridge 
to London, and from London to the great 
cities of the north, supported and con- 
firmed as it was by the accurate and ex- 
tensive legal knowledge which he dis- 
played en every occasion on which his 
services were called for. Hence he had 
many clients from the very outset, and 
never knew what it was to sit waiting for 
a brief. His business in the courts of 
Westminster, always select and lucrative, 
grew more and more extensive, and after 
a successful practice of some 20 years he 
obtained the well-earned dignity of a silk 
gown, being made a King's Counsel in 
1827. From this time forward his pro- 
gress was still more rapid than before ; 
for many years he engrossed the leading 
business of his circuit, and found himself 
retained in nearly every cause of impor- 
tance. ''Attorneys and suitors,'' says one 
who knew him well at this period '* alike 
thought themselves safe when they had 
secured his services, and not unfrequently 
were left lamenting when they were told 
that their adversaries had forestalled 
them." 

From the legal to the senatorial side of 
Westminster Hall is only a natural transi- 
tion with most able and ambitious 
lawyers, who, as a rule, seldom reach the 
highest honours of their profession until 
tl^y have gone through an apprentice- 
ship, shorter or longer, in St. Stephen's. 
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A^ccordingly, in 1831, Mr. Pollock offered 
Aimself as a candidate in the Tory interest 
for the borough of Huntingdon, and had 
the good luck to be elected. 

He was again chosen at the dissolution 
which followed on the passing of the first 
Eeform Bill in 'the following year, and 
continued to be reehosen by his steady 
admirers and faithful frien<&, the bur- 
gesses of that quiet borough, and almost 
invariably without a contest, until his re- 
tirement from Parliamentary life on his 
promotion to Uie judicial bench. 

The accession to power of Sir B. Peel, 
towards the close of the year 1834, was 
the signal for the promotion of Mr. Pol- 
lock, to whom was offered the post of 
Attorney-General under the newAdminia- 
tration. It is needless to add that he 
accepted the offer, and was honoured with 
the customary knighthood. He did not, 
however, long enjoy his post ; Sir Robert 
Peel found it impossible to carry on the 
Government in the face of an adverse 
majority, and resigned with his party. 
Sir Frederick Pollock now returned to his 
former practice in the courts, holding 
meantime his seat as M.P. for Hunting- 
don ; and when his chief returned to 
Downing-street, at the head of a majority 
of 90, in 1841, it followed as a matter A 
course that Sir F. Pollock should be re- 
instated in his former position. He 
accordingly resumed his functions aa 
Attorney-General, and continuod to hold 
that ofiice until the year 1844, when he 
succeeded his old friend and companion 
on circuit, the late Lord Abinger, — better 
known, perhaps, now by his old name of 
Sir James Scarlett, — ^as Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. At the same time, in 
conformity with precedent, he was sworn 
a member of the Privy Council. 

As Chief Baron he showed himself an 
excellent judge — sound, safe, sensible, 
able, and indefatigable, ever ready at his 
po3t,and inflexible in the discharge of his 
judicial duties. His legal merits were 
enhanced by his personal worth, his 
scrupulously honourable character, and 
his uniform courtesy and kindness to all 
with whom he was brought into contact, 
from the highest to tHe lowest. During 
his career of Chief Baron he presided at 
several criminal trials of more than ordi- 
nary importance, including those of the 
Mannings for murder, of Muller for the 
murder of Mr. Briggs at Hackney, of Kohl 
for murder in the following year, and of 
Mullins for the murder of Mrs. Elmsley. 
On all these occasions he exhibited the 
highest qualities of a judge, firmness, 



patience, clearness in his explanation of 
the points of law which arose, and a 
lucidity in his summingg up which waa 
beyond all praise. 

It was owing to the weight of 83 yoaia 
and the natur^ desire to rest which is in- 
cident to all men, after a long life of 
labour, and one in which mental and 
bodily activity were combined, that in 
July, 1866, on the return of the late Lord 
Derby to office, Sir Frederick Pollock re- 
signed his office of Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and retired upon the judicial 
pension to which he had long before been 
entitled. At the same time he accepted 
a baronetcy. Perfectly versed inalltha 
antiquated refinements of old-fashioned 
special pleading, he saw with contentment 
a new and improved system take its place 
in 1852, and recognized in the latter tha 
natural corollary of the changes intro- 
duced into the process of the courts by 
the County Courts Act of 1847. But, Tory 
as he was, he never allowed either the one 
measure or the other to interfere with the 
discharge of his dutjr, or to shock hia 
personal and professional preference foe 
the system to which he had so long beea 
accustomed. His leaning was ever to tha 
side of substantial justice rather than to 
mere technical accuracy^ and, while 
sensible of the scientific value of the 
latter object, he never allowed it to inter- 
fere with the higher claims of the former. 
To this desire of securing the triumph of 
right and the punishment of wrong must 
bo attributed that apparent readiness to 
take a side which has sometimes been 
brought against the departed judge by 
captious critics ; but even in this failing, 
if such it was, he ever " leant to virtue 8 
side i" and if, in his anxiety to place the 
salient points of a case well before a jury, 
he was sometimes led to sink in a measura 
the Judge in the Advocate, it must ba 
owned that his Charges were for the most 
part as solemn and impressive as they 
were clear and effective. ForinstancOy 
during Muller's trial, it will be remem- 
bered by all who were present how his 
emphatic eloquence moved the deepest 
feelings of the audience, among whom 
every sound was hushed and every nerve 
was painfully strained as the full force of 
some apparently trivial point of evidence 
was pointed out and its bearing explained 
to tne jurv, on whose verdict hung the 
life of the criminal. In a different 
way his dealing with the Alexandra case 
was equally noticeable. Though re- 
peatedljr pressed to do so, he refused to 
sign a bill of exceptions to what he had 
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not saidjor to certify that he had directed 
the jury in words which he had never 
used. The result was that the Crown 
lawyers were defeated and the prosecu- 
tion failed. 

; The name of Sir Frederick Pollock may 
hot {;o down to distant posterity as one of 
tiie great original lawyers of the 19th 
century, but liis memory^ as a man and as 
a Judge, will long be cherished with 
affection and respect by the le^I profes- 
sion. His name is linked with no one 
great legal measure, no important judicial 
change ; but it will loug famish an in- 
centive to the diligent study of the law, 
the upright and honourable practice of 
legal labour, and the persevering and 
successful pursuit of its rewards. 
fi Sir Frederick Pollock in the later years 
of his life applied practically to more than 
one braneh of scientific pursuit the mathe- 
matical principles which he had imbibed 
tit Cambridge. Thus, for instance, he 
took the ^eatest interest and delight in 
the pursuit of photography, and was one 
of the very best amateur photographers of 
bur time. He was an active member of 
the Council of the London Photographic 
Society, over the meetings of which at 
King's College he would frequently pre- 
side down to a very recent dkte. 
He also contributed several papers 
upon his favoucito study to the '^Phi- 
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losophical Transactions of the Boral 
Society." 

Like his old personal friend but poli- 
tical antagonist, " plain John Campbell,** 
he was verging on 50 when he first entered 
Parliament, and was actually far gone 
into the ^' sere and yellow leaf " of ordi- 
nary men when he took his seat upon the 
judicial bench ; but there was no ' ' sere- 
ness " or '^ yellowness *' in him. He to- 
loioed in an old age of " ever green " 
health and strength, and at upwards of €0 
years of age could boast, if any man could, 
of the mens sana in corpore sano. To tho 
very last he retained his kindliness of 
heart, untainted and uncorroded by all 
that he must have seen in his long and 
active life of the weak and warped side of 
human nature ; an<i his genial and lively 
humour was as playful during the last 
Guildhall sittings at which he presided as 
when he first made his appearance at the 
Bar, or took his seat upon the Bench in 
the Court of Exchequer. 

The late Chief fiaron was twice married 
— firstly, in 1813, to Frances, daughter of 
Mr. F. Rivers, of Spring-gardens, who 
died in 1827 ; and secondly, in 1885, to 
Sarah Ann, daughter of Captain Richard 
Lanslow, of Hatton, near Hounslow, Mid- 
dlesex. He had a large family by each 
marriage • we believe upwards of 20 by 
both wives. 
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8IK JOHN HERSCHEL. 
(Obituaey Nonox, Satubday, May 13, 1871.) 






European Science has lo&t one of her 
illustrious members in the person of Sir 
John Herschel, whose death we recorded 
briefly in our columns yesterday, at the 
age of 79. 

Sir John Frederick William Herschel, 
F.R.S., &c., was the son of that eminent 
astrcHiomer, Sir William Herschel, who 
just 90 years since discovered the 

eorgium SidUs, or Uranus, as it was 
called at first, but which is now known by 
the name of its discoverer — ^the planet 
Herschel. His mother was Mary, daughter 
of Mr. Adee Baldwin, and he was himself 
born at Slough, Buckinghamshire, on the 
7th of March, 1792. He received his 
early education privately, under a Scotch 
mathematician named Rosers, from whose 
hands he passed to St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he took his Bachelor's 
de^ee in 1813, ooming out as Senior 



Wrangler and first Smith's Prizeman. In 
the same year he published his first work, 
'' A Collection of Examples of the Appli- 
cation of the Calculus to Finite Differ- 
ences." Li 1819 he commenced a series 
of papers in the Edinburgh FkUosophical 
Journal on miscellaneous subjects in 
physical science, and in 1822 communi- 
cated to the Royal Societ;^ of Fdinburgh 
a paper on the absorption of light by 
coloured media, which will be found in 
the ninth volume of the " Transactions " 
of that Society. He spent a great part 
of the years of 1821-1823, in conjunction 
with the late Sir James South, in making 
a number of observations on tlie distances 
and positions of numerous stars, a full 
account of which is to be seen in Part IlL 
of the " Philosophical Transactions" for 
1824. In the following year he began to 
re-examine the numerous nebulaa and 
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clnsters of stars which had been discoTered 
by his father. On this work he was 
employed for eight years, and its results 
will be found in the volume of the above- 
mentioned work for 1832. The catalogue 
includes upwards of 2,300 nebulae, of 
which 525 were discovered by Sir John 
himself. It may be added that while 
engaged upon this work he also dis- 
covered between three and four thousand 
dcuble stars, which are described in the 
*' Memoirs of the Astronomical Society," 
Ihase observations were made with an 
excellent Newtonian telescope, 20 feet in 
f4>cal length and 18j^ inches aperture ; and 
" having obtained, to use his own wozdsy 
*' a sufficient mastery over the instru- 
ment," he conceived the idea of employ- 
ing it in the survey of the southern 
beaveus. 

Accordingly, tie left England in Novem- 
ber, 1833, and reaching the Cape in 
January, 1834, fixed his residence m the 
neighbourhood of Table Bay. He there 
51 1 up his instruments, and whs shortly 
ablo to commence a regular course of 
"sweepings " of the southern heavens. 
His observations were continued till May, 
1838, the whole of the expense attending 
1 hem being borne by Herschel himself. 
The interest felt by the scientific world 
of Europe and America in the progress of 
his labours was very great, and from time 
to time curiosity was gratified by accounts 
of some of the observations conveyed to 
friends by letter ; but it was not until 
1847, some years after his return to Eng- 
land, that the collected digested results of 
his four years* residence at the Cape were 
published in regular form, when he 
published his volume entitled '^ Results 
of Astronomical Observations made 
(during 1834-38 at the Cape of Good Hope, 
being the completion of a Telescopic 
Suri-ey of the Whole Surface of the 
Visible Heavens, commenced in 1825." 
Although the astronomer's main object in 
the southern hemisphere, as in the 
northern, had been the detection of new 
and the re-examination of old nebulas, his 
observations extended themselves so as to 
include all the objects for which his posii* 
tirn was favourable. Indeed, not only 
was a mass of new observations apper^ 
taining to the southern heavens added to 
astronomical science by the survey, but 
many of the extreme speculations of the 
older Herschel and others relative to the 
highest problems of astronomy were re- 
viewed afresh in the light of the new 
observations. The substance of these has 
linoe been incorporated in all the more 



recent works of general astronomy. 
Besides his astronomical labours at the 
Cape, he was always ready to give the 
colonial authorities his advice and aid on 
scientific and educational matters. It is 
to him that the Cape colonists are mainly 
indebted for the very perfect system dt 
national education and public schools 
which they now enjoy, and which he was 
enabled to carry out through the sagacity 
and liberality of the late Sir George 
Napier, at that time Governor, and of his 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Henry Montagu, 
It is worthy of remark, says a writer in 
the <* English Cyclopaedia,^* that Her- 
schel's residence at the Cape was produc- 
tive of benefits not only to astronomy but 
also to meteorology. While occupied 
there, he suggest^ a plan of having 
meteorological observations made simul- 
taneously at difi^ent places — a plan sub- 
sequently developed at greater length in 
his ** Instructions for Making and Regis* 
tering Meteorological Observations at 
Various Stations in Southern Africa,'*, 
published under official military authority 
in 1844. He had already received from 
the hands of King William lY. the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order of Knight* 
hood, and on his return to England ia 

1838 he was received with every possible 
public honour. During his absence in 
the southern hemisphere the Astronomical 
Society had voted to him their Gold 
Medal in 1836 Two years later, on the 
occasion of the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, he was created a baronet. In 

1839 he was made an honorary D.C.L. of 
Oxford University, and there was a pro- 
posal, which he declined, to elect him to 
succeed the late Duke of Sussex in the 

firesidential chair of the Boval Society.' 
n 1842 he was elected Lord Rector of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. In 1848 he 
was President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and in the same year the societjy 
voted him a testimonial for his work on 
the southern hemisphere. Having b^ 
that time completed the digest and publi*| 
cation of his observations at the Cape, 
durins the preparation of which, however^ 
he had published various incidental papera 
in the '^ Transactions of the Astronomical 
Society'* — he was free to i>as8 to other 
labours. Of these the most important of 
a literary kind was his work entitled 
<< Outlines of Astronomy "(enlareed frov 
his former treatise in *' Lardner s Oydo*; 
pffidia '0) which he published in 1849. In 
the same year he cftiited a collection of 
papers by various authorsy published b|> 
authority- and entitled '' A Manmd t 
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Scientific Inqniry, prepared for the use of 
Her Majesty's Kavy, and adapted for 
Travellers in General." Tn December, 
1850, when the Mastership of the Mint 
was converted from a Ministerial into a 
permanent^ office, it was conferred npon 
»r John Herschely and this post was 
retained by him till 1855, when he resigned 
it on account of ill-health, and Professor 
Graham, the eminent chymist, was ap- 
pointed his s accessor. 

Sir John Herschelwasthe author of the 
articles on '* Isoperimetrical Problems " 
and '* Mathematics "in the Edinburgh 
Encydopcedia, and of *' Meteorology" and 
** Physical Geography " in the Encyclo' 
wBdia Briiannica (the last two of which 
na^e been republished separately), and 
also of several articles on scientific sub- 
jects in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views, which were collected and published 
in a separate form in 1857, together with 
some of his lectures and addresses de- 
livered on public occasions. He besides 
occasionally contributed to Good Words 
some popular papers on the wonders of the 
Universe ; and some two or three years 
ago he gave to the world, in the pages of 
the Cornhill Maga^ne, a x)oetical version 
of part of the ** Inferno " of Dante. Ho 
was also one of the too numerous trans- 
lators of " Homer." 

Sir John Herschel was an honorary or 



corresponding member of the Academies 
of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Gottingen, 
Turin, Bologila, Brassels, Naples, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and of almost all ether 
scientific associations in England and 
America. To his other honours was added 
that of Chevalier of the Prussian Order of 
Merit, founded by Frederick the Great, 
and given at the recommendation of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. We re- 
gret that the limited space at our disposal 
prevents us from giving a more detailed 
account of the scientific labours of Sir 
John Herschel. Few philosophers of an age 
which has produced a Faraday and Brew- 
ster have attained distinction equal to that 
which he earnt for himself. His mathe- 
matical acquirements and his discoveries 
in astronomy, in optics, in chymistry, and 
in photography were all of a very high 
order, and such as, aided by an admirable 
style, secured for him the widest reputa- 
tion among men of science, both at home 
and abroad ; while his numerous popular 
writings have contributed largely to the 
diffusion of a taste for science and an 
acquaintance with its principles among 
our countrymen. 

Sir John Herschel married in 1829 
Margaret Brodie, daughter of the Kev. 
Dr. Alexander Stewart, by whom he had 
a family of nine daughters and three sons. 



MR GROTE. 
(Obhuakt NoncB, Monbat, Juhb 19, 1871.) 



Death has robbed the country of one of 
its chief literary ornaments, and the n)irit 
of a great historian has departed m>m 
among us. George Grote died yesterday 
morning, after a Hngering illness. He was 
descended from a family of German ex- 
fcraotion, and iras gr%^dson of a London 
banker, who, in ooniunction with Greorge 
Presoott, founded the house which was 
well known as Prescott, Grote, and Co. 
He was bom in 1794^ at Beckenham, in 
E^it, and having been educated at the 
Charter-house, entered his father's count- 
ing-house in the 16th year of his age. But 
ihfr young Grote had a soul above bank- 
ix^, respectable and useful as that pursuit 
nadoubtedly is. He devoted his leisure 
hours to the study of the classics, became 
a profound Greek scholar, and when quite 
a young man made it one of the objects of 
his life to write a history of Greece. It 
vas already known in 1823 that the youn£ 



banker had begun the preparations for his 
work, which lasted till the period of the 
first Beform Bill, when they were inter- 
rupted for a time. That interruption was 
caused by the triumph of Whig principles 
in Lord Grey's Government, for Mr. Grote 
was a Whiff and something more. He 
was the Philosophic Badical of those 
days. Before the triumph of Reform he 
had combated the views of Sir James 
Macintosh in a pamphlet, had written an 
Essay on the Essentials of Parliamentary 
Beform, and was in all respects and on 
all questions a very advanced Liberal. 
After the passing of the Beform Bill JMr. 
Grote was returned fortheCityof London 
in 1832, a seat which he retained till 1841. 
Those who can remember the debates and 
Sessions of those days will not fail to re- 
call Mr. Grote*s annual motion on the 
Ballot, which he brought forward year 
after year with a perseverance which. 
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when he left the House, he bequeathed 
to the late IVIr. Henry Berkeley, on whom 
the mantle of his tenacity, though not 
perhaps of his genius, descended. Now 
that the Ballot £is been made a Cabinet 
question, and we are all so advanced as to 
see that, after all, there is not so much 
harm in it, though it is so '' un-English,*' 
it is difficult to realize the acrimony with 
which the Ballot was attacked in the first 
days of Reform. Great political capital 
was made out of the impracticable Mr. 
Grote and his Ballot-box, for the young 
banker not only advocated the Ballot but 
had invented a Ballot-box on j^ilosophic 
principles, in which a needle played a 
great part. How many laughs were 
raised by able writers against Mr. Grote 
and his plan of secret voting by ** acu- 
puncturation " it is now needless to in- 
quire. Like many a man who has been 
first in the field in any subject, he met 
with ridicule instead of respect ; but it is 
not a little remarkable that just as he is 
dying, full of honours won iu other 
studies, the system of voting which he 
advocated with such waste, as it then 
seemed, of energy and logic, should be on 
the eve of passmg as a Oaoinet measure 
by a Liberal Government. 

In 1841, Mr. Grote, wearied with the 
want of sympathy which the Reformed 
Parliament showed for his Philosophic 
Radicalism, retired from the representa- 
tion of the City of London, and thence- 
fofth lived for literature alone. His poli- 
tical and religious principles'remained the 
same, but they were tempered and softened 
by a genial, classical spirit, so that we of 
this new generation have known him only 
as a most accomplished scholar, and as a 
thoroughly just and generous man. As 
soon as he left Parliament Mr* Grote re- 
turned to his Greek history with renewed 
enei^. His friends were sure that his 
great work would be a masterpiece ; they 
wore only afraid, so deeply were the 
foundations laid, and so vast was his store 
of accumulated Material, that they should 
never see the first story emerge from the 
ground, mudi less behold the whole fabric 
a finished stnicture. So it was that in 
the interval between 1833 and 1841,!while 
Mr. Grote was in Parliament, Dr. Thirl- 
wall's ** History of Greece *' appeared, an 
excellent woik in itself,and no mere stop- 
gap, but of which we believe its author 
said at the time that he would never have 
written it had he thought that Grote's 
** History "would ever appear. But at 
last,' in 1846, the first volume of the 
promised *' History '* did appear, aad it 



was finished in 1855. It was received 
with universal applause, which was allyj 
perhaps, the greater because those who 
wore wont to scoflf at the " Philosophie' 
Radical " were forced to confess that htt 
bad ripened into a consummate historian/ 
and that his great work was one of which 
all parties and sections of English lif» 
might be proud. Of course^ there were' 
some who did not agree with it, or rather 
with whom it disagreed — men of the old 
absolute Mitford stamp, who had bee]i| 
disgusted with Thirl wall, and wero' 
naturally still more disgusted with Grote« 
Then there were scholars like ShilletoJ 
who attacked Grote 's scholarship, ana 
others who thought him too gentle to-' 
wards Cleon, too hard upon Socrates, ana 
too lenient towards the Sophists. Bat 
where are all these objectors now ? Lost- 
in the universal esteem in which Grote'* 
<* History of Greece '* is held. All that 
can be said of these mutterers is that 
they have protested and passed away.! 
Nor is it out of place to remark that the) 
work was as well received abroad as at 
home. In Germany we might even say 
better, for there were more minds ia 
Germany capable of appreciating th* 
breadth and depth and length of the planj 
on which the book was written and the; 
stupendous learning and labour witb: 
which it was executed. Mr. Grote'ff 
" History ** was speedily translated int(^ 
German, and so great was his reputation^ 
abroad that long before a volume of iii 
appeared we find the great Niebuhr pe-| 
commending a friend, to whom he hi 
given a letter of introduction to Grote, i 
secure, if possible, proof sheets in advano 
of the work, in order that he might tran 
late it into his own language. 

But it is not our purpose to write a i 
view of Mr. Grote's " Histonr." It i ^ 
towards the man rather than his workit 
that our thoughts turn. We pass on witW 
the wish that Mr. Grote had continued 
his " History " to the Successors of Alexj 
ander, and traced 'the fortunes of theisj 
dynasties — a dark period sadly in want of 
a philosophic historian to enlighten itA 
On that " History " many would havd 
been content to rest, but the motto of Mr.l 
Grote's life was " Work." No sooner waff 
the '* History " finished than the inde-1 
fatigable author turned to another brancly 
of Greek literature. By nature ratherS 
we believe, an Aristotelian than a PlatOrJ 
nist, Philosophy, and, before all, Greet. 
Philosophy, was his darling subject. B[«^ 
threw himself on Plato first, and hxij^ 
work, '< Plato and the Other Oompanio5i; 
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of SocrateSy"was completed and published 
in 1865 to show the mastery which its 
author had acquired over the thoughts as 
well as the deeds of Greece. With parts 
of it, indeed, as witli his appreciation and 
apology for the Sophists, m which he has 
lately met with an able adversary in 
Professor Jowett, it is an open (question 
whether we can agree. But it is not so 
much agreement, as ability and an in-" 
genious method which we seek in philo- 
sophic discussion. That method, coupled 
with a laborious learning which leaves no 
authority unsifted or untried that can 
throw anylie;ht on the subject, we find in 
Mr. Grote's ^' Plato," and it must always 
be a matter of rejjret that his * 'Aristotle," 
on which he had bestowed equal pains, 
and of which one volume, we believe, is 
ready for the press, must remain an un- 
finished work. 

But it is not only as a laborious student, 
a learned historian, and a profound philo- 
sopher that Grote lived and died. He did 
other work in his generation, and he did 
it welL It was his privilege to outlivo 
ridicule in other matters besides the 
Ballot. Those who can remember his 
Parliamentary career can also recall the 
vigour with which h^ advocated the in- 
terests of University College and the 
University of Locdon, when the one was 
branded by an opprobrious nickname, and 
the other was but a nursling compared 
with the vigorous manhood to which it has 
now attaineid. It is very easy to praise 
the University of London now, when it is 
a recognized institution of the land, when 
it is famous for the searching nature of its 
examinations, is represent^ in Parlia- 
ment, and has a large and powerful body 
of graduates. But Mr. Grote was 'its 
champion when it had none of these ad- 
vanta^ to boast of and was ridiculed 
as the Godless Oniversitj^. From first to 
last he has been the presiding genius over 
both those liberal places of educatioui 
-viiioh contrast favonrably with other 
places of liberal education which affected 
to despise them. ^Over the University of 
London Mr. Grote perpetually watched* 
Be was its Vice-chancellor, and on him 
devolved most of the labour of managing 
its aSairs. He was always ready to &w 
up its reports with his own hand, to con- 
sider new propositions as to its examina- 
tions, and to support and strengthen it 
"with his countenance and advice. In him 
tlie University has lost a Vice-chancellor 
whose loss will only be truly appreciated 
when the dut^ of finding a fitting man to 
fill his place nas to be oischarsedi Kor 



was he less indefatigable in the responsi- 
ble position of a Trustee of the British 
Museum, never sparing himself, even 
when his health failed, and always sicri- 
ficing his ease and comfort for the sake of 
that noble institution. To these three 
objects, together with his '* Aristolle," 
the last years of his laborious life were 
devoted, and when, two years ago, Mr. 
Gladstone, in the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, offered Mr. Grote 
a peerage, the answer of the veteran 
historian and philosopher ; was that, how- 
ever flattered he might feel at the oiler of 
the Premier, he felt bound to spend all 
the time at nis disposal in the discharf^e 
of his duties as Trustee of the British 
Museum and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London. That was his fitting 
sphere of action. As to the House of 
Lords, he had no inclination to enter it as 
an idle member of the Senate. 

In private life Mr. Grote was one of 
the most amiable and charmins; of men* 
His intellect, indeed, to the last, was 
strong as a giant, but hia manner was as 
modest as a child. He was singularly un- 
selfish^jid simple-minded. There was an 
ex(]^uisite courtesy in his address, a stately 
politeness inhis mien, which reminded one 
of Sir Charles Grandison and the days of 
the hoop and minuet You saw at once that 
you had before you not only a profoimd 
philosopher, but also a most perfect 
gentleman. Carinc; mudb for others and 
Uttle for himself, always ready to listen 
to those to whom it was worth while to 
listen, he lived among us the very pattern 
and model of modest merit. Shrinking 
from no duty for which he felt himself fit^ 
and seeking no honour or applause from 
men, he has departed full of years and 
fame, an example to all students, whether 
of history or philosophy, to seek the 
truth. ana when they hiave found it to tell 
it boldly, without fear or favour. The 
loss of such a man at any period of our 
history would be a grievous blow to litera- 
ture, but it seems irreparable at a time 
when real learning is at so low an ebb in 
England, and when the pursuit of any 
study for its own sake, and not for any 
base and ulterior object, is an exception 
so rare as to be scarcely credible to a 
short-sighted and time-servinff generation* 

Mr. Grote was a member of the French 
Institute, and also of many Foreign 
Academies and learned societies. In 1820 
he was married to Miss Harriet Lewin, 
the second daughter of a Kentish gentle- 
man. By this lady, who is well known 
by her '' life of Ary Schefifer " and other 
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excellent works, and who survives him, 
he has left no issue. But of such a man 
the best progeny are his works, and by 



them the name of George 
kept famous so long as 
language lasts* 



Groto 'will ho 
the ITnglish 



SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. 
(Obituaby Noticb, Monday, Octobbb 9, 1871.) 



If the venerable and gallant ofQcer 
whose name stands prefixed to this memoir 
was not at his death the senior officer in 
our military service, at least, since the 
decease of Lord Gough and Sir de Lacy 
Evans, he had seen , more years of hard 
work and of active service, both military 
and civil, and had lived a life of more 
uninterrupted labour, than any other 
member of the profession. He died on 
Saturday last, and happily not before he 
had attained to all the honours which are 
open to the army, with the single excep< 
lion of a peerage. When he retired from 
active employment he had already held 
a commission for just 70 years, and he 
lived long enough to enjoy for some time 
the repose which, as a miles emeritus et 
rude donatuSy he was so well entitled to 
claim. 

John Fox Burgoyne was the son of the 
Right Hon. John Buigoyne, whose name 
was well known to &» public nearly a 
century ago, not only as a public man, 
a member of Parliament, and a dramatic 
writer, but also as the '* best- abused " 
man of his day. He oommanded the 
forces in America in 1777, and led an ex- 
pedition into Canada which was intended as 
a bold movement against the insui^ents ; 
but, in conseqaenoe of a misadventure, 
and from not being supported by General 
Howe, as intendcNa, was forced to sur- 
render to the Americans. He was also 
severely assailed by ^^ Junius '' as a poli- 
tical adherent of the Duke of Grafton. 
We believe that there is some uncertainty 
Bs to who was the mother of the future 
I'ield-MarshaL for he was bom in 1782, 
and his father s wif e,Lady Charlotte Bux^ 
goyne, a daughter of the noble house of 
Stanley, had died several years beiore 
that date. Little, therefore, is known 
about his early y^s, save and except the 
fact that he received hb second name 
after the, celebrated Charles James Fox, 
who was his godfather and one of the 
most intimate personal and political 
friends of his &ther. To Eton ne was 
sent at an early age ; but alX that is known, 
of him at Eton is that he did not care 
mnfih for Latin verses, his constractiTe 



genius taking quite a different turn from 
his very childhood ; and that he was 
" fag " to the historian Hallam, v ith 
whom he kept up an acquaintance T>(hich 
lasted until the death of the latter. I os- 
sibly, too, he cared less for his father's 
dramas than for his military achiove- 
ments ; for before long he was trans- 
planted to the Military Academy at\Yool- 
wich, where he went through the usual 
course of mathematics and forti£catioQ. 
On the 29th of 'August, 1798, he ^vas 
gazetted to a lieutenant's commission in 
the Hoyal Engineers. 

In April, 1800, Burgoyne sailed in the 
memorable expedition sent to the Medi- 
terranean under Sir Balph Abercrombip, 
to counteract the designs ot the great 
Napoleon. Proceeding to the Mediter- 
ranean,, he took an active part in the 
blockade of Malta and the capture of 
Valetta, which , after a stubborn resist- 
ance on the part of the French, placed 
the citadel of the Mediterranean in the 
hands of England. In 1806 we find him 
actively emj^oyed in Sicily ; in the same 
year he embarked as Commanding Engi- 
neer with the expedition to E^^rpt, under 
Major-General Mackenzie Eraser, and 
was present at the capture of Alexandria 
and the siege of Kosetta. His spirited 
conduct on these occasions attracted the 
notice of the Commander-in-Chief, won 
especial mention in the despatches sent 
home to the Horse Guards, end still 
further increased the already high opinion 
which was entertained at home of the 
ability, zeal> and professional skill of the 
young Engineer. At the close of the last^ 
mentioned expedition Sir John Moore 
applied for his services, and be accord- 
ingly returned to Sicily in the autumiu 
We next find him employed for a shori 
time in Sweden, whence he was tran^ 
ferred to Portugal ; was present through* 
out the entire campaign,iuid finally shared 
with his lamented <£efs the memorable 
retreat on Corunna, where he formed one 
of that melancholy piurty which laid Sif 
John Moore in his namly-dng £ravo. la 
the last-named afi&dr Captain Borgoyne^ 
for such was now hia zank« was ordered t^ 
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blow np the bridge at Benevento, so as to 
stop the advance of the French ; but in 
order to detain them as long as possible 
and to give more time to the British 
troops, he was instructed to delay firing 
the mine until the very last moment. 
The French advanced parties held the 
further end of the bridge at the moment 
when he exploded the charge, which com- 
pletely destroyed the structure. Again, 
in the retreat before Messana to the lines 
of Lisbon, he received orders to blow up 
Fort Conception as soon as the French 
advanced in force ; but, in order to check 
their passage as effectually as possible, he 
was ordered on no account to allow him- 
self to be deceived by any detachment, 
bat to remain steady until the main body 
of the French moved up. This operation, 
like the one before mentioned, required 
much coolness and nerve, as well as great 
professional skill ; and it is almost need- 
less to add that it was completely suc- 
cessful. 

After a short absence Burgoyne was 
ordered to join the army under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in Spain,where he was actively 
employed until the close of the war. 
There was not a siege in which he did not 
take an active part, and there were few 
battles where he was not under fire. He 
took part in the passage of the Douro, the 
battle of Busaco, the two sieges of Bada- 
joz,the siege and battle of Salamanca, the 
battle of Vittoria, the siege of San Sebas- 
tian, the action of the Bidassoa, the 
battle of Nivelle, the passage of the 
Adour, the blockade of Bayonne, &c. It 
is well known that the sieges in thePenin- 
sula did not offer much opportunity for 
testing the professional merits of the 
eoTps of Engineers, as, on account of the 
wanfc of Sappers and Miners, and the 
scarcity of every requisite for such an un- 
dertaking, they were forced to convert 
the sieges into what the French term 
uttcumes bruaqueSf and our army paid 
dearly in loss of life for our neglect of 
the scientific branches of the service. 
Nevertheless, the British engineers were 
as abundant in readiness of resource, in 
■eal, and ^llantry, as they were deficient 
in KMttertel ; and it was noted as a re- 
markable fact that, in spite of the total want 
of everything necessary for regular siege 
operations, the self -same fortresses in the 
Peninsula, when attacked by the British 
and garrisoned by the French, fell in a 
much shorter time than when attacked by 
the French and garrisoned by the 
Spaniards, and that, too, ' although the 
Stench engineers possessed a supply c^ 



all or most of those means in which the 
English were so deficient. Burgoyne, who 
attained the rank of Colonel during the 
war, was first or second in command of 
the Engineers at most of the sieges of the 
Peninsula. The Duke of Wellington fre- 
quentlv expressed a very high opinion of 
his military capacity, and more seriously 
than in jest used to say of him in refer- 
ence to that diffidence and modesty which 
always marked the man and showed 
rather than hid his merits, '* If Burgoyne 
only knew his own worth as an officer 
there would be no one in the army to 
equal him." 

Within a few months of the close of the 
war in the Peninsula, Colonel Burgoyne, 
ever active and indefati^ble, was again 
** in harness," being appointed Command- 
ing Engineer of l£e expedition to New 
Orleans under General Sir Edward Paken- 
ham. Here he found repeated opportu- 
nities of gaining distinction ; his spirited 
conduct at an attack on the enemy's en- 
trenched position,and at the siege of Fort 
Bowyer, brought his name more promi- 
nently forward than ever, and materially 
advanced his professional prospects. He 
was highly complimented by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition, and 
his services were more than once acknow- 
ledged and recommended to the notice of 
the authorities at home by General Sir 
John Lambert in his despatches. 

It was by an accident, or rather we 
should say, perhaps, by a freak of fortune 
that Burgoyne was not present on the field 
of Waterloo. The gallant Sir Thomas 
Picton, who had learnt his value in the 
Peninsula and who appreciated his merits 
as highly as his old friend and chief, Sir 
John Moore, was desirous of securing the 
services of so able an officer for the army 
in Flanders,, and, it is said, made a formal 
application to the Government with this 
view ; but for some reason or other, 
possibly because the post had already 
oeen promised to an officer with higher 
connexions and greater family influencoy 
the Master^General of the €)rdnance 
withheld his sanction from the applica- 
tion, and the opportunity was lost to Bur- 
goyne of bearing bis part in the crowning 
victory. He could well afford to lose the 
laurels which he might have gathered 
there ; for, with the single exception of 
Waterloo, there was not one great or 
important action in the entire war, from 
its b^inning to its end, in which Bur- 
goyne did not bear a part. Disappointed, 
however, as he must have been, we find 
him within one short month after the 
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battle once more serving actively under 
the orders of his great commander ; for 
he joined the Army of Occupation at Paris 
in the middle of July, and remained there 
from that time until the close of the occu- 
pation. 

To a soldier of less energetic disposition 
and less active and indefatigable habits 
than the late Field- Marshal, it is more 
than probable that the peace of 40 years 
which followed on the victory of Waterloo 
would have represented a long period of 
comparative ease and retirement But 
Colonel Burgoyne was far too active and 
zealous for anything of the kind ; he 
easily and cheerfully adapted his energies 
to other work, and rendered good service 
to the country at large in a purely civil 
capacity. Idem pads erat mecliusque heUi, 
For some 13 or i4 years between 1830 and 
1845 he held the appointment of Chair- 
man of the Board of Public Works in Ire- 
land ; and by the engineering operations 
which he planned and carried out during 
that critical period, he very considerably 
benefited Ireland, and especially the Ihsh 
poor. In 1846, at the suj»gestion, we 
believe, of the Duke of Wellington, he 
was selected by the Government to fill 
the responsible position of Inspector- 
General of Fortifications — a post for which 
it was generally acknowledged at the time 
that he was admirably qualified. And 
the appointment was more than justified 
by the result, for it was while he held 
this post that he addressed to the Duke 
of Wellington his memorable official letter 
upon the defenceless state of our national 
coasts and seajports after that long interval 
of peace and mactivity. The Iron Duke 
tooK the matter up with a seal and energy 
proportioned to its intrinsic importance ; 
the question was discussed in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press ; and large sums 
of money were voted by Parliament for 
the purpose of making good the deficien- 
cies and omissions of bygone years. 

In the year 1847 << the Famine" broke 
out in Ireland, with fever and other ilia 
in its train, as usual ; and Sir John Bur- 
goyne — ^we so call him henceforth, as 
some years previously he had been in- 
vested with the riband of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath — was appointed to 
oonduct and organize the Commission for 
the relief of the distress in that part of the 
United Kingdom. Of this Commission he 
was-the life and soul ; and none laboured 
more diligently or perseveringly to insure 
its efficiency. The Irish are not, at the 
present time at least, a very grateful 
people ; but if they were capable of 



travelling back in their memories fofr ft 
quarter of a century, they would feel and 
express, we think, some little gratitude im 
Sir John Burgoyne for his lalx)ur8 among 
them in mitigation of their sufferings. 

But it was not in Ireland only that Sir 
John Burgoyne showed himself willing to 
employ his time in the dischai'ge of such 
civil duties as *^ Commissions,'' whicli^ 
after all, must have been dull and tama 
work for one who had commanded at A 
score or so of sieges. In such Commis- 
sions he rarely or never refused to beac 
his part, when called upon to do so ; and 
the public call came to him pretty £re> 
quently. Indeed, it was remarked rather 
pithily some vears ago by a contemporary 
that ** it would be difficult to mention ft 
public undertaking of any importanca 
from the Commission on the Pennj 
Postage Scheme to those on Westminster- 
bridge and the Great Exhibition, with 
which Sir John Burgoyne has not had 
some connexion more or less prominent*" 
It was also well known to his friends that 
he was constantly employed by ths 
Government in many confidential tranft- 
actioiis, the nature of which at the tima 
was never allowed to transpire. In a 
word, there never was a more useful oivfl 
servant of the Crown than Sir John Bui^ 
goyne, or one whose wide range of mill* 
tary experience could l)e more readily 
made available for the benefit of tni 
public at large. 

We now pass to another, and perhaps 
the most important chapter in the career 
of Sir John Burgoyne — ^we mean the part 
which he played in the Russian War* 
When in the wmter of 1853-54 it becam* 
evident, not only to diplomatistsi wha 
were in the secret^ bat also to tiia 
world at large, that Bussia ''meant 
mischief," and was bent opon disturbing 
the peace of Europe, Sir John Burgoyna 
was sent to Constantinople to report upoa 
the measures necessary for the aefenoe of 
the Ottoman Porte, as the English and 
French Governments had not up to that 
time come to a determination to send oat 
to the East a force sufficiently lar^ ta 
nndertake more important operatioDik 
As soon, however, as the gallant General 
returned to Europe the real state of tha 
ease was made known ; the Govemmanft 
was not long in making up its mind| tai 
Sir John was appointed lieutenimfr 
General on the Staff of the Army of th^ 
East. It would be easy enough to dadl 
off the rest of the Crimean story in a fM 
short words, merely saying tliat to S& 
John Burgoyne waa intrusted the managv 
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moTit of the landing of the British forces 
on the shores of the Crimea ; that he sug- 
gested the flank movement to the southern 
side of Sebastopol ; that from the first he 
pointed out the HVIalakoff as the key of the 
entire position ; that he conducted the 
siepre operations before Sebastopol up to 
the middle or end of March, 1855, when 
be was recalled to England, leaving to 
Sir Harry Jones to complete the work 
which he had originated. But this, though 
true so far as it goes, would scarcely be 
an adequate account of the Crimean 
services of the subject of this memoir. It 
may safely be asserted that whatever were 
the shortcomings 'of the leaders of the 
British Army iteelf, the Engineers, under 
Burgoyne, from ths very commencement 
of the campaign, may claim for tbemselves 
the credit of having giren what proved to 
be the right advice at the critical moment 
with respect to the landing at Eupatoria, 
ftnd it is well known thattneir advice was 
bat the echo of that of Sir John Bur- 
goyne. The French officers and a portion 
of the English, including Sir George 
Brown, w^ere in favour of attempting a 
landin|» at the mouth of the Katcha. Sir 
John Burgoyne, however, objected to the 
spot, and at first stood almost alone in his 
objection ; for his keen and experienced 
eye detected it to be, from its configura- 
tion, a hazardous place for disembarking 
droops, and he suggested instead the spot 
which was afterwards agreed upon by both 
fixmies. Again, when the landing had 
been succeE^fully accomplished, and the 
l>atUe of the Alma had been won, the 
next step was to attack Sebastopol. An 
Investment of the place with the forces 
wUch the Allies had at that time brought 
into the field was quite out of the qaes- 
lion, and the main point for consideration 
"Wis on which side the attack should be 
made. EEere, again, the eve of our able 
Engineer officer discerned the true course 
to DO followed. The French were in 
ivronr of attacking the city on the side 
neaiest to themselves ; but Sir John Bur^ 
goyne showed that even if that side, which 
iras the least strongljr fortified, were 
talcsn, the task of besieging the city would 
teaUy have to be begun de ncvoy and urged 
ihst the true base of operations in the 
pgoaen t case was the fleet, as more easily 
inored than the army ; and that the 
^angecs of a flank march such as that 
mhoSk brought us to the plateau above 
Bftldrlava were largely outweighed by its 
ftdvaata^es. The disadvantage of the 
Aorifa side lay in the fact that the army 
iWnW.nnt have covered its base of oneca- 



tiens, so that communication with ths 
fleet was always liable to be cut off by 
works thrown up by the enemy. Al- 
though the position was only defective at 
this period, a few weeks later it would 
have been positively dangerous, for the 
Buasians had developed such an un- 
expected force at the period of the battle 
of Inkerman that they could have thrown 
up entrenchments, and blocked up the 
Allied Army on the narrow promontory 
between the Belbec and Sebastopol, and 
the safety of the whole force would have 
been seriously compromised. The army 
was saved from this danger by the flank 
march to the south ; and it will be re- 
membered that the principal reason given 
by Sir John for this movement was that 
the Allies could take up a very strong 
position on the south side of the harbour, 
which would cover all the bays from 
which they would derive their supplies. 
The correctness of this reasoning was 
shown by the fruitless efforts afterwards 
made by the enemy to force the positions 
at Balaklava and at Inkerman. Again, 
when the army had advanced thus far, the 
proper work of the Engineer officers com- 
menced, for they had to determine which 
was the most vulnerable portion of the 
fortress, and against which, therefore, the 
chief efforts of the Allies should be 
directed. Here, again, the superior genius 
of British engineering was vindicated by 
Sir John Burgoyne ; for, while our Allies 
desired to attack the town itself, he 
pointed from the first to the Malakoff as 
when taken involving the fall of the city. 
We are all aware that the plan of the 
French was adopted at first, and we are 
also well aware with how little success, 
and how great a loss of lives and of monev 
it cost England. But at length, though 
not until the gallant old General had re 
turned home, both the English and the 
French commanders came round to his 
view, and, concentrating their whole 
strength on the Malakoff, took it by 
assault. With the Malakoff tha key of 
Sebastopol passed into the hands of the 
AIlies,and Sebastojpol felly thus justifying 
Burgoyne*s prediction to the very letter, 
for tne fall of that tower rendered the 
other fortifications untonable* Indeed, 
from first to last, whatever amount of 
success attended the expedition to the 
^imea would appear to have been due, to 
m^ the least, as largely to Sir John^Bur- 
goyne as to any other single individual. 
By the landing at Eupatoria not only was 
the disembarcation of our troops effected 
in security, bat a lodgment was made in 
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tbe rear of the enemy. Lord Baglan 
acknowledged in the noblest manner now 
mndh he was indebted to the ad?ice and 
assistance of Sir John Burgoyne at the 
battle of the Alma ; and it has been stated 
ti:at he addressed a despatch to the Borse 
Guards requesting that he might be pro- 
moted to the rank of General, and thai 
his promotion should date from the time 
of the battle itself. At the battle of 
Inkerman Burgoyne was again in action, 
and Lord Baglan in his despatch on that 
occasion once more acknowledged the 
mat assistance which he received from 
Ms experience and counsel. 

It was indeed unfortunate for the 
British Army, much more than for the 
Field-Marshal whose loss we are lament- 
ing, that precisely at the time when the 
superiority of his jud^ent in engineer- 
ing matters was beginning to be recog- 
nized, and his plans had come to be 
adopted, the authorities at home resolved 
on nis recall, and 90 one of the most meri- 
torious officers in our army was thrown 
over as a victim to popular discontent. 
Accordingly, he returned to England, 
leaving to others to gather the laurels 
which he had planted and to some extent 
reared. 

The rest of Sir John Burgoyne's story 
is soon told. Not long after the fall of 
Sebastopol he was advanced to the rank of 
full General, he was created a Baronet of 
the United Kingdom, and appointed 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal £ngi- 
neers. Oxford conferred on him Sxe 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws, 
the Council of the Uoyal Society elected 
him one of their Fellows, and the 
Emperor of the French and the Sultan of 
Turkey respectively nominated him a 
Grand Knight of the Legion of Hononr 
and a member of the Order of the Med- 
' jidie of the First Class. These were 
tardy honours, but he lived long enough 
to rejoice in such acknowledgments of his 
merits, however slow they were in coming. 
At a subsequent date Sir John Burgoyne 
received from his Sovereign the Idicn of 
a Field-Marshal, and from tiie Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council 
of London the freedom of the city in a 
casket of gold. 

On the death of Lord Combermere he 
was appointed to the dignified office of 
Constable of the Tower of London, to- 
gether with that of Lord-Lieutenant and 
Cufltos Botulorum of the Tower Hamlets. 
It will be remembered,too,that some years 
ainca ha was selected by Her Maiestj for 



the honour of heading a mission to Paris 
in charge of the funeral car of the Great 
Napoleon^ which he presented to the 
Emperor in Her Majesty's name. He was 
one of the active members of the Com- 
mittee of the National Bed Cross Society 
for Aiding the Sick and Wounded in 
War ; in that capacity be moved one of 
the resolutions on the occasion of the 
public meeting by which the movement 
was inaugurated ; and this was, we 
believe, almost the last occasion on which 
he appeared in public. 

The late Field-Marshal, besides hia 
Letter to the Duke of Wellington already 
mentioned, was the author of a pamphlet 
of great value on ** -A.rmv Reform," as 
also of a treatise on '* The Blasting of 
Recks," and of several important papers 
on military affairs in the professional 
papers of the Royal Engineers. He con- 
tributed, moreover, several interesting 
and valuable papers to the mi^azines of 
the dtiv upon subjects connected with the 
army m general, and with his branch of 
the service in particular. He enjoyed the 
most perfect health and strength until he 
had long passed the age of four-score 
years ; and when nearer 90 than 80 he 
liked to put in an appearance among the 
visitors at the Harrow Speeches or the 
Fourth of June at Eton. He married in 
1821 Miss Charlotte Rose, the danghter 
of a Nairnshire gentleman, by whom he 
had a family of seven daughters and % 
son. 

The heir to the baronetcy was the late 
Field-Marshal's only son. Captain Hugh 
T. Burgoyne, R.N., who was an Officer of 
the Legion of Honour and one of the first 
recipients of the Victoria CrosR in 1867* 
He commanded the Wrangler gunboat at 
the capture of Kinbum ; and was drowned 
in Her Majesty's ship Captain in Sep- 
tember, 1870. His death, without issuoi 
causes the title of hiff gallant &ther to be* 
come extinct. 

Sir John, indeed, never recovered the 
severe shock caused by this terrible loss. 
He was taken seriously ill with the 
malady called eczema, but in the beginning 
of August rallied wonderfully, to the 
surprise of his medical attendants, and 
was able to leave his room for eevecal 
days, remaining up for some nine or ten 
hours daily. On Thursday last, however, 
he was talEen worse again, at his hoose in 
Pembridge-square, and from that time he 
gradually weakened until 11.30 on Satur- 
day mornin|f, when he passed away, witb- 
out^a 8igh« in perfect peaces 
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(Leadikq Abtigle, Monday, Ociobeb 9, 1871.) 



We lament to-day a loss which will not 
only be deeply felt as a public and 
private grief, but which deprives the 
nation of one of those venerable names 
which reflect alike the honour and the ex- 
perience of the past upon a young and 
progressive present. In Sir «fo^N Bun- 
CI07NE we lose one of the most valued 
among the few remaining links which 
imite us with the age of England's greatest 
fame and most splendid achievements. 
To most men now living the da^s of Nel- 
BON and Sir John Moobb, of Sir Arthur 
Wellbslet, and of General Bonaparte 
are marked at once with all the grandeur 
and with all the distance of history. In 
Kecent discussions on the English Army 
ve have spoken and thought of those da^s 
as the times of our ancestors, and, m 
alternating fear and hope, have questioned 
whether we have suffered the traditional 
decay of later generations. Critics have 
q>oken of the great Continental struggle 
as of a period too far removed from us to 
afford any indication of the present powers 
0f the British people, and have treated 
its ^encies as not less e£Eaced than its 
jresaTbs. The wonderful material and 
political changes effected since Waterloo 
^deepened this depression, and rendered it 
difficult to avoid the feeling that we were 
leally in a new world. JBut Sir John 
SBurgoyne was a living witness to the 
(Domparative nearness of that great past, 
and taugiht us that there was in reality no 
£iilf between its heroes and ^' such 
mortals as we are now.*' Bom seven 
vears before the first French Revolution, 
be was a student at Woolwich before 
Wellesley had won Assaye, before 
Kelson had fought the battle of the Nile, 
before Napoleon had shaken Europe, and 
while the very nature of the coming age 
was yet immature and incredible. It is 
difficnlt to realize the immense and 
varied experience which passes away with 
mch a man. We have to strain our re- 
flections and quicken our imaginations in 
order to appreciate the course of the vast 
drama of this century, and to realize the 
irae meaning of its movements. It re- 
gnires an immense effort to bring together 
under one view the gigantic upheavings 
fljf its earlier scenes and the apparently 
maw creations of later years. But in Sir 
John Burgotne's mind all these events, 
from the moment when the fountains of 
iktB great deep were broken up, were pre- 
■ent as the experience of a single life^and I 



fell naturaUy into their places as parts of 
one familiar history. Such a man is one 
of the most precious of national posses- 
sions, even apart from his more personal 
worth. 

Sir John Buegoynb, however,had been 
no idle spectator of the memorable period 
of the French Revolution, and was not a 
mere passive reflector of their scenes. He 
could claim to have borne a great part in 
them, and few soldiers in any ^e or 
country have sustained such varied and 
prolonged activity. There are not a few 
men, indeed, still living who date their 
commissions from the time of the Great 
War ; but Burgoynb had been an actor 
in what now seems the legend of Sir John 
Moore, and had been high in command 
in the corps of Engineers throughout the 
memorable operations of the Peninsular 
War. He was at the two sieges of 
Badajoz and commanded at San Sebastian, 
and was, in fact, the Duke's most trusted 
Engineer officer. He was disappointed 
in a share of the glories of Waterloo ; but 
his connexion with the history of the 
Army was soon resumed and never again 
interrupted. Not a moment of his life 
was unemployed. During the peace he 
found honourable occupation in those 
civil services which Engineer officers 
hate so abundantly rendered to the 
country ; and at length,»iu 1845, he found 
the opportunity by which his career was 
to be chiefly illustrated. He was ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Wellington In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, and his 
energy instantly roused the nation from a 
dangerous lethargy, and started us on a 
course which we have been pursuing with 
increased activity ever since. He called 
the attention of the Duke to our defence- 
less condition in the event of any hosti- 
lities with a foreign country. The Duke's 
letter, in reply, at the commencement of 
1848, set in motion a military revival, 
which from that time has been growing 
in strength. At that time it was the 
Commander-in-Chief's complaint that we 
could not rely on more than 5,000 men in 
the gravest emergency ; we were able 
the otlfer day, without the least difficulty, 
to bring together in high efficiency a 
larger British force than the Duke himself 
ever commanded. It is impossible to say 
how much was due to the opportune 
initiative then given by Sir John Bur- 
ooyne, or in how great a degree we owe 
it to him that we have passed in such 
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lurity through the fltorms of the last 
quarter of a century. Within a very few 
years we found ourselyes at war with the 
vastest of European empires, and had we 
not been airakened in time we might 
have found ourselves unable at the critical 
moment to maintain our policy and our 
interests. In that war Sir John BuBt 
GOYNS was accorded the confidence which 
was due to his ability and experience. He 
inevitably bore in some measure the brunt 
of the disappointment which our first 
blunders occasioned ; but it is due to his 
memory now to acknowledge that he re- 
ceived at the moment but scant justice. 
The inefficiency of the Army at tne out- 
break of the Crimean War must in great 
measure be attributed to that very neglect 
from which Sir John Bubgotnb had en- 
deavoured to arouse us ; while his engi- 
neering skill and strategical judgment 
were, on the whole, justified by events. 
His services were, however, recognized 
at the time by his military superiors, and 
were soon duly acknowledged by the 
nation at large. For the last few years he 
has enjoyed not merely the veneration due 
to a distinguished soldier of the past, but 
the respecfiul attention accorded to the 
wisdom which is gained by great ability 
amid great deeds. No name was more 
honouied or beloved in the ranks of the 
Army, and he seemed to be ending his 
days surrounded with all that ase and fame 
can desire, when his life was darkened by 
the terrible disaster which robbed him of 
a gallant and only son. The commander 
of the Captain promised to renew in the 
sister service the renown of his father, 
when he was suddenly snatched from our 
hopes. Sir John Bubgotnb never re- 



covered the shock, and before he passed 
away on Saturday he had outlived not 
merely a past generation, but the hopes of 
his own family. 

It is much to say of a man who had 
reached so venerable an age that we can 
ill afford to lose his counseis. But it was 
his most honourable characteristic that he 
retained, almost to the last, the energy 
which had distinguished him throughout 
his career. As late as the recent Session 
he entered with moderation and acutenesa 
into the controversy respecting the Aboli- 
tion of Purchase^ and published soma 
valuable observations in these columns. 
His mind was too active to allow him ever 
to become a mere upholder of old tradi- 
tions, or to be distrustful of the present 
and the future. He was capable of bring- 
ing the light of his experience to illus- 
trate the needs of the day, and of guiding 
as well as of accompanying our progress. 
The moment at wliich he has left us has 
seen his advice of 25 years ago for the 
first time carried out in earnest. ^ He 
leaves us with substantial fortifications, 
designed in great measure by himself, 
with an Army equal in numbers to any 
possible demand, fairly entered on » 
course of thorough trainmg and organiza- 
tion,and with a fleet at all events superior 
to any that can be brought against it. It 
may be said of him, in short, in a degree 
which can be said of few men, that he has 
done his work. He did not live to con- 
tinue the traditions of a past age in vain ; 
the spirit of the Peninsular Army has by 
his influence been preserved to the present, 
and we hope we have the right to believe 
that the Army of 1871 will not be found 
unworthy of Sir John Bubgotne. 



MR. CHARLES BABBAGE. 
(Obituaby NoncB, Monday, Octobeb 23, 1871.) 



Our obituary column on Saturday con- 
tained the name of one of the most active 
and original of original thinkers, and 
whose name has been known through the 
length and breadth of the kingdom for 
nearly half a century as a practical mathe- 
matician — ^we mean Mr. Charles Babbage. 
He died at his residence in Dorset- street, 
Marylebone, at the close of last week, at 
an age, spite of organ-grinding persecu- 
tors, little short of 80 years. 

little is known of Mr. Babbage's 
parentage and early youth, except that 
he was bom on thA 26th ol December, 



1792, and was educated privately. During 
the whole of his long life, even when ha 
had won for himself fame and reputation, 
he was always extremely reticent on that 
subject, and, in reply to questioners, ha 
would uniformly express an opinion that 
the only biography of living personages 
was to be found, or, at all events, ought 
to be found, in the list of their published 
works. As this list, in Mr. Babbage's 
own case, extended to upwards of 80 pro- 
ductions, there ought to oe no dearth of 
materials for the biographer ; but these 
materials, after all, as a matter of fact, 
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aro scanty in spite of an autobiographical 
work which he gave to the world about 
BCTon years ago, entitled ** Passages ^in 
the Life of a Philosopher. " 

At the usual age Mr. Babbage was 
entt red at the University of Cambridge, 
u\d. his name appears in the list of those 
wlio took their Bachelor's degree from 
reterhouse in the year 1814. It does not, 
bov.eVvr, figure in the Mathematical 
Tripos, he preferring to be Captain of the 
Foil to any honours but the Senior 
Wranglership, of which he believed Her- 
Bchfcl to be sure. While, however, at 
Cambridge, he was distinsfuished by his 
eir. rts, in conjunction with the late Sir 
Jfjl.ii Herschel and Dean Peacock, to in- 
tro:Iute into that University, and thereby 
Emong the scientific men of the country 
in ^»eneral, a knowledge of the refined 
{analytic methods of mathematical reason- 
ing V, Inch had so long prevailed over the 
CcTiiiinent, whereas we in our inmilar 
position, for the most part, were content 
wii h what has been styled '* the cramped 
domain of the ancient synthesis." The 
youthful triumvirate, it must be owned, 
made a successful inroad on the prejudices 
and predilections which had prevailed 
up t.> that time. Keeping this object 
B.eadily in view, in the first place they 
translated and edited the smaller treatise 
on tie Calculus by Lacroix, with notes of 
their own, and an Appendix (mainly, if 
n;t wholly, from the pen of Sir John 
Berschell) upon Finite Differences. They 
aext published a solution of exercises on 
all X arts of the Infinitesimal Calculus, a 
Twliime which is still of great service to 
che mathematical student, in spite of more 
recent works with a similar aim. To this 
publication Mr. Babbage contributed an 
independent essay on a subject at that 
time quite new, the solution of Functional 
Fauations. 

l3y stex>s and stages, of which the re- 
cords at our command aro scanty, these 
pursuits gradually led Mr. Babbage on to 
that practical application of mathematical 
studies which may justly be considered to 
be Lis crowning scientific effort — ^we mean, 
of course, the invention and partial con- 
struction of the famous calculating engine 
or machine which the world has asso- 
ciated with his name. As a writer in the 
" Dictionary of Universal Biography" re- 
marks : — 

*' The possibility of constructing a 
piece of mechanism capable of performing 
oertain operations on numbers is by no 
means new ; it was thought of by Pascal 
and geometers, and more recently it haa 



been reduced to practice by M. Thomas, 
of Colmar, in France, and by the Messrs. 
Schutz, of Sweden ; but never before or 
since has any scheme so gigantic as that 
of Mr. Babbage been anywhere imagined. " 

His achievements here were twofold ; 
he constructed what he called a Differ- 
ence Fngine, and he planned and dem-^n- 
Btrated flie practicability of an Analytical 
Fn«[ine also. It is difficult, perhaps, to 
make the nature of such abstruse inven- 
tions at all clear to the popular and un- 
technical reader, since Dr. Lardner, no 
unskilful hand at mechanical description, 
filled no less than 25 pages of the Edin- 
hurgh Review with but a partial account 
of its action, confessing that there were 
many features which it was hopeless to 
describe effectively without the aid of a 
mass of diagrams. AH that can here be 
said of the machine is that the process oi 
addition automatically performed is at the 
root of it. In nearly all tables of numbers 
there will be a law of order in the differ- 
ences between each number and the next. 
For instance, in a column of square 
numbers — say, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 
<&c. — the successive differences will be 7, 
9, 11, 13, 15, 17, &c. These are differ- 
ences of the first order. If, then, the 
process of differencing be repeated with 
those, we arrive at a remarkably simple 
series of numbers — ^to wit, 2, 2, 2, 2, &c. 
And into some such simple series most 
tables resolve themselves when they are 
analyzed into orders of differences ; an 
element — an atom, so to speak — is arrived 
at, from which by constant addition the 
numbers in the table*may be formed. It 
was the function of Mr. Babbage 's 
machine to perform this addition of differ- 
ences by combinations of wheels acting 
upon each other in an order determined 
by a preliminary adjustment. This work- 
ing by differences gave it the name of the 
" Difference Engine." It has been re- 
peatedly stated that the construction of 
this machine was suddenly suspended, 
and that no reason was ever assigned for 
its suspension. But the writer in the 
*' Dictionary " already quoted above thus 
solves the mystery in which the matter 
has hitherto been shrouded : — 

" In spite of the favourable report of a 
ComnSisdion appointed to inquire into the 
matter, the Government were led by two 
circumstances to hesitate about proceeding 
further. Firstly, Mr. Clements, the 
engineer or machinist employed as his 
eoUahorateur^ suddenly withdrew all his 
skilled workmen from the work, and, 
what was worse, removed all the valu- 
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able tools which had been employed 
upon it." 

—an act which is justified as strictly legal 
by Mr. Weld in his '* History of the 
Royal Society, " though a plain common- 
sense man of the world may reasonably 
"ioubt its equity, as the tools themselves 
nad been made at the joint expense 
d£ Mr. Babbage and the Treasury. 
*'.SecoDdly/* says the same authority, 
*' the idea of the Analytical Engine — one 
that absorbed and contained as a small 
part of itself the Difference Engine — 
arose before Mr. Babbage." Of course he 
C5ould not help the fact that *' Alps upon 
^Ips should arise " in such matters, and 
that,when one great victory was achieved, 
another and still greater battle remained 
}x} be faced and fought. But no sooner 
fdld Mr. Babbage, like an honest man, 
(Communicate the fact to the Government 
than the then Ministers, with Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. H. Goulburn at the head of 
ttie Treasury, took alarm, and, scared at 
Ihe prospect of untold expenses before 
Ihem, resolved to abandon the enterprise. 
iSi. Babbage, apart from all help from 
jbhe public purse, had spent upon his 
^nachine, as a pet hobby, no small part of 
liis private fortune — a' sum which has 
])een variously estimated between £6,000 
and £17,000. And so, having resolved on 
Aot going further into the .matter, they 
offered Sir. Babbage, by way of compen- 
sation, that the Difference Engine as con- 
jBtructed should remain as his own pro- 
perty—an offer which the inventor very 
^naturally declined to accept. The engine, 
icgether with the drawings of the ma- 
4shinery constructed and not constructed, 
and of many other contrivances connected 
^ith it, extending, it is said, to some 400 
or 500 drawings and plans, was presented 
in 1843 to King's College, London, where 
yre believe they are to be seen in the 
anuseum, bearing their silent witness to 
great hopes dashed down to the ground, 
or, at all events^ to the indefinite post- 
ponement of their realization. 

-J In speaking at this length of Mr, Bab- 
3)age's celebrated machine, we have a 
little anticipated the order of events, and 
tnuBt return to our record of the leading 
lacts of his life, In the year 1828 he was 
nominated to the Lucasian Professorship 
jpi Mathematics in his old University, 
ibccupying in that capacity a chair which 
iiad once been held by no less a man than 
iSir Isaac Newton. This chair he held 
during eleven years. It was while holding 
this Professorship, namely, at the General 
Election of November, 1832 — which 



followed on the passing of the first Re- 
form Bill — that he was put forward as a 
candidate for the representation of the 
newly-formed borough of Finsbury, stand' 
ing in the advanced Liberal interest, as a 
supporter not- only of Parliamentary, 
financial, and fiscal reform, but also ol 
" the Ballot, triennial Parliaments, and 
the abolition of all sinecure posts and 
offices." But the electors did not care to 
choose a philosopher ; so he was un- 
successful, and we believe never again 
wooed the suffrages of either that or any 
other constituency. 

We have mentioned the fact that TVIrJ 
Babbage was tlie author of published woi^ka 
to the extent of some 80 volumes. A full 
list of these, however, would not interest 
or edify the general reader, and those who 
wish to study their names can see them 
recorded at full length in the new library 
catalogue of the British Museum. Further 
information respecting them will be found 
in the 12th chapter of Mr. Weld's 
** History of the Royal Society," which 
we have already- quoted. One or two ol 
them, however, we should fitpecify. The 
best known of them all, perhaps, is hia 
'♦ Ninth Bridge water Treatise," a work 
designed by him at once to refute tha 
opinion supposed to be implied and en- 
couraged in the first '^volume of that 
learned series, that an ardent devotion to 
mathematical studies is unfavourable to a 
real religious faith, and^lso to give speci- 
mens of the defensive aid whicn the evi« 
deuces of Christianity may receive from 
the science of numbers^ if studied in a 
proper spirit, 

Another of his works,wbich has found a 
celebrity of its own, is a volume called 
'^ The Decline of Science," both the title 
and the contents of which give us reason 
to believe that its author looked some- 
what despcMidingly on the scientific at- 
tainments of the present age. The same 
opinion was still further w^orked out bj 
Mr. Babbage in a book on the first Great 
Exhibition, which he published just 20 
years ago. Another of his works whicli 
deserves mention here is ^ne on < ' Tha 
Economy 6i Manufactures,." which was ona 
result of a tour of inspection which ha^ 
made through England and upon the Con*' 
. tinent in search of mechanical principle! 
for the formation of Logarithmic Tables** 

It is about 40 years since Mr. Babbage 
produced his Tables of Logarithms from 
1 to 108,000, a work upon which he bo- 
stowed a vast amount of labour, and in 
the publication of which he paid great at« 
tention to the convenience of calculator^ 
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whose eyes, he well knew, must dwell for 
many hours at a time upon their j^ges. 
He was rewarded by the full appreciation 
of his work by the computers not only of 
his own, but of foreign countries ; for in 
several of those countries editions from 
the stereotyped' plates of the tables were 
published, with translations of the pre- 
face. Notwithstaikling the numerous 
logarithmic tables wmch have since ap- 
peared, those of Mr. Babba^e are still 
held in high esteem by all upon whom the 
laborious calculations of astronomy and 
mathematical science devolve. 
Mr. Babbage was one of the oldest 



members of the Royal Society at the time 
of his death ; he was also more than 50 
years a£;o one of the founders of the Astro- 
nomical Society, and he and Sir John 
Herschel were the last survivors of that 
body. He was also an active and eealoua 
member of many of the leading learned 
societies of London and Edinburgh, and 
in former years at least an extensive con- 
tributor to their published " Transac- 
tions." His last important publication 
was the amusing and only too charac- 
teristic autobiographical work to which wa 
have already referred as ** Passages in 
the Life of a Philosopher/' 



SIR RODERICK MURCHISON. 
(Obituaey Notice, Monday, Octobjsb 23, 1871.) 



Yery many of our readers will learn 
with aoep regi^t the news of the death of 
Uiis distinguished geologist yesterday 
evening, at S^SO, 'at his residence in Bel- 
grave-square, at an age not far short of 80 
years. Two months ago Sir Roderick was 
seized witii loss of speech, accompanied 
with difficulty in swallowing. These 
symptoms gradually, however, abated, 
and his general health continued good 
until Thursday last, when he caught cold 
in taking a drive. This brought on a 
slight attack of Iflronchitis, and under it 
lie gradualljr and quietly sank. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Bart., 
K.C.B., LL.D., D.C.li., F.R.S., &c., was 
Ihe eldest son of a gentleman of ancient 
family, and, indeed, of noble Highland 
extraction — the late Mr. Kenneth Mur 
cfaison, of Taxradale, in Ross-shire, Nortii 
Britain. His mother was Barbara, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, of Fairbum, in the same county, 
•nd sister of the late Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, Bart., of Fairbum. He was bom 
At his fether's home in the Highlands 
February 19, 1792, and received his early 
education as a bt>y at the grammar school 
Mtached to the Cathedral of Durham. 
Thence, in due course, having made up 
his mind to follow the military profession, 
he was removed to the Royal Military 
College at^ Great Marlow. The family 
traced their descent from one Murdo 
M'Oolman, who followed one of the Irish 
Fit^eralds into Scotland towards the 
close of the 13fch century, and whose 
descendants, living at Achtertyre in 



Lochalsh, held under the Mackenzies, 
Lairds of Kintail (afterwards Earls of 
Seaforth), (he castelianship of the stroi^ 
hold of Elian l>c«inan, a post which be- 
came hereditary in their clan. The last 
who held this poat was the great great 
grandfather of the baronet, whose eldest 
son, John, was killed in 1715 at the 
Battle of Sheriff Muir, while serving as a 
major in the Stuart army. The uncle of 
this John Murchison was the Colonel 
Donald Murchison so eelebrated for de* 
fending Kintail and Lochalsh for sis years 
after the battle of Sheriff Muir against 
the forces of George I. and George II. 
and to whose memory, in testimony of 
the loyalty of his ancestors to the ancient 
Royal Family, Sir Roderick Murchison 
not long ago erected a monument in Loch- 
alsh. 

Alexander of Achtertyre, the grand- 
father of the late Sir Roderick, lived to 
upwards of 90 years of age, and his eldest 
son, Kenneth, the father of the Baronet, 
bom in 1751 (the family having got into 
difficulties owing to the part they took in 
the rebellions), was educated with a view 
to medicine in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
London, went to India in the Company^ 
service, and served under Warren 
Hastings. Being an excellent classical 
scholar, he became' the ^reat friend of Sir 
Elijah Impey, Sir Richard Sullivan, 
Governor Hornby, the Chief of the Mac- 
Gregors, and many other notabilities, and 
having been Resident at Lucknow, he 
amassed what was then considered a good 
fortune, and returned to Europe in 178(1. 
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After travels in Italy and France, he 

C phased the estate of Tarradale, in 
s-shire, from his maternal uncle, Mac- 
kenzie of Lentron, and as he married Miss 
Barbara Mackenzie, the eldest daughter 
of Roderick Mackenzie} of Fairburn and 
Strathconnon, in Ross-;jhire,the &i^i issue 
of that marriage was called Roderick, 
after his maternal grandfather, whose 
eldest son, Alexander, afterwards well 
known in the British army, of which he 
died the senior General, was a Baronet 
and Knight Grand Gross of the Guelphic 
Order. 

But to return to the immediate subject 
of our memoir. Having pursued his 
studies for a few months at tne University 
of Edinburgh, he obtained a commission 
in the army in 1807, and joining his 
regiment the following year, served in 
the 36th Foot with the army in Spain and 
Portugal under Lord Wellington, after^ 
wards on the Staff of his unde. General 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and lastly as 
captain in the 6th Dragoons. He took an 
active part in several of the most im- 
portant oattles in the war, and earned the 
reputation of a brave and able officer. He 
carried I3ie colours of his regiment at 
the Battle of Yimiera, and afterwards ac-- 
companied the army in its advance to 
Madrid and its junction with the force 
nnder Sir John Moorei and shared in the 
dangers and retreat at Corunna. At the 
end of the war his active mind needed 
employment, and he beean to turn his at- 
tention in earnest to the pursuit of geo- 
logical studies, which had attracted his 
mind as a child. It is not a little singular 
that the life-long devotion of Sir Roderick 
Murchison to practical science should 
have arisen out of an accident — if there is 
such a thing as accident in the world. 
The late Sir Humjihry Davy, meeting 
him as a guest at the house of uie late Mr. 
Morritt, of Rokeby, and seeing that he 
had a taste for physical science, suggested 
to him that he uiould attend the ^ctures 
at the Royal Institution, and follow them 
up by a series of practical experiments on 
his own account. He resolved to follow 
this advice, and, besides attending these 
lectures^ he placed himself un<^ the 

frivate instruction of the late Mr. Richard 
•hillips, F.R.S. In 1825 he was elected 
a member of the Geological Society, and 
in the next year added to his name the 
honourable letters " F.R.S." His first 
contribution to science was a paper read 
by him before the Geological Society in 
1825 on " The Geological Formation of 
the North- West Extremily of Sussex and 



the adjoining parts of Hampshire %\ 
Surrey," which was published In the? 
Society's " Transactions" (Vol. 2). Thu^ 
after having served his country as a 8oldie£| 
to use the words of a writer m the Noruk 
British Review, — 

''Murchison brought into the field o£ 
science all the ardour of his professio]^ 
and after 20 years of patient, unfemittinf^ 
and unnoticed toil ne placed himself ~~' 
the highest ranks of modern geologisi 
When the more recent formations of tl 
earth's surface had been well and patiently 
investigated, and it had been plac 
beyond a doubt that their age could 
determined by the fossils embedded 
them, it became a problem of the 
interest to extend the same law to 
deeper and older sedimentary deposits^ 
trac^he later formations downward 
the oldest, to describe the formal 
which contain the earliest traces 
organic life, and to distinguish the 
which compose them from those whi( 
had been deposited at an era when 
living thing moved upon the face of thfli 
waters." 

As early as the year 1830 or 1831- 
a long series of inductive rose 
which he always verified by constant 
periments — ^Mr. MurcUson applied ] 
self to a systematic examination of 
older sedimentary d^sits in Ex 
and Wales ; the result was that, 
fiWQ years of patient labour, he loro 
forward and succeeded in establishing 
acknowledged truth of what geolog 
know as the '' Silurian System." But 
are anticipating. 

His next researches were made in( 
Sutherlandshire, where he examined thej 
coal strata, and showed that it was a 
member of the Oolitic series ; and in tha 
following year he again visited the 
lands in company with Professor 
wick, when they succeeded (says a 
in the English Cydopoedia) in showiai 
that the primary sandstone of M'GullooS > 
was nothing more than the true old ] 
sandstone, now also called <' Devonian. 
The result of these researches was 
before the Geological Society, 
published in its " Transactions," Vols, 
and 3. In 1828 he resolved to extend hii 
researches abroad, and to study the ax-j 
tinct volcanoes of Auvergne and the geo 
logy of the north of Italy. A portion d 
the results of his tour on this occasion, a 
which he was accompanied bv Mr. (nov 
Sir Charles) Lyell, was the publication o] 
a memoir on the subject, partly read be- 
fore the Geological Society, and partl| 

o2 
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published in the New Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal. The subjects of these 
memoirs were the excavation of valleys, 
as illustrated by the volcanic rocks of 
.Central France and the tertiary strata of 
'Southern France. 

. Mr. Murchison, thu^ prepared by ob- 
servations on various portions of the crust 
.of the earth, resolved to devote himself 
^ again to the study of the geology of Great 
Britain itself. Under the advice of the 
late Dean Buckland, he next explored 
■the vast and regular deposits of remote 
periods, which are most prominentlv seen 
in Herefordshire and on the borders of 
[Wales, and which he afterwards called 
:the Silurian system, after the Silure8,who 
;inhabited that part of our island. These 
;researches he followed up by others in 
•Pembrokeshire, to the west of Milford 
Haven, and the resujts of his generltliza- 
tions respecting the antiquity of the 
Silm-ian system, as underlying the 
,'*Pevonian" system, were made public at 
the meeting of the British Association ^or 
the Advancement of Science in 1831, and 
mibsequently published in^the " Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society," and in a 
large work on the Palaeozoic Geology of 
England and Wales, which was issued 
from the Press in 1859. 

Further geological investigations in 
p^evonshire and Cornwall followed, in the 
joourse of which, aided by Professor Sedg- 
rwick, Murchison definitely ascertained 
piat the stratified rocks of those two 
counties are the equivalents of the old 
{red sandstone, and gave them the name of 
/'* Devonian." The writer in the English 
)Cyclop(Bdia says : — 

** Li 1835 and 1839 two journeys were 
"jperformed by Mr. Murchison and Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, for the purpose of veri- 
l^ing certain propositions advanced by 
nlie former, into the Rhenish Provinces, 
lincluding the Hartz district and Fran- 
)Oonia on the one side, and Belgium and the 
[Boullonnais on the other ; in the latter of 
2^ese they were accompanied by M. de 
JVemeuil, who in 1840 was invited by Mr. 
.Murchison to assist him in exploring the 
geological structure of Russia, at that 
jperiod very little known. They visited 
jthe banks of the Rivers Volkoflf and Siass, 
And the shores of Lake Onega, then pro- 
;C5eeded to Archangel and the borders of 
|the White Sea, and followed the River 
fPwina into the government of Vologda. 
(After traversing the Volga, they re- 
turned by Moscow to St. Petersburg, 
'•examined the Valdai Hills, Lake Ilmen, 
;Mid the banks of the rivers which they 



passed. Mr. Murchison returned to Eng- 
land in 1840 ; but having, together with 
M. Verneuil, been invited by the late 
Emperor Nicholas to superintend a geo- 
logical survey of Russia, the two geolo- 
gists returned _] to St. Petersburg m the 
spring of 1841,and, being joined by Count 
Keyserling and Lieutenant Kotsharof, 
they proceeded to explore^ the Ural 
Mountains, the southern provinces of the 
Empire, and the coal districts between 
the Dnieper and the Don. In 1842' Mr. 
Murchison travelled alone through several 
parts of Germany, Poland, and the Car- 
pathian Mountains, and, with the same 
object of rendering his great work on the 
geology of Eastern Europe as perfect as 
possible, ho explored in the summer of 
1844 the Pala3ozoic formations of Sweden 
and Norway. After his return to Eng- 
land he completed, in 1845, in conjunc- 
tion with M. Verneuil and Count von 
Keyserling, his magnificent work on the 
* Geology of Russia and the Ural Moun- 
tains.* This consists of two volumes in 
quarto : the first relating specifically to 
tne geological part of the subject, con- 
sisting of above 700 pages ; the second, in 
tho French language, relating to the 
' Paleontologie,* occupying m:re than 
600 pages ; the whole copiously illus- 
trated by geological maps and sections, 
and by accurate figures of organic remains. 
In 1840, not long after the publication of 
this work, Mr. Slurchison was knighted 
by Her Majesty, the Emperor Nicholaa 
having previously conferred upon him 
several Russian orders, including that of 
St. Stanislaus." 

His work on the geology of Russia was 
afterwards translated into Russian, and 
published in 1849. 

In the same year Sir Roderick received 
the Copley Medal from the Royal Society, 
in recognition of his having established 
the Silurian system in geology. About 
this time he undertook another (his sixth) 
visit to the Alps, and on his return 
published a memoir of some 300 pages in 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society upon " The Geological Structure 
of the Alps, Apennines, and Carpathian 
Mountains." In this memoir he esta- 
blishes the fact of a graduated transition 
from secondary to tertiary rocks, and 
" clearly separates the great Nummulite 
formation from the cretaceous deposits 
with which it has been confounded." This 
work has been translated and published 
in Italian. 

The next stage in Sir Roderick's scien- 
tific researches is so purely technical that 
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it must be told in the words of the Cydo- 
pcedia already quoted above : — 

" Tlio uppermost series of the palseozoic 
rocks, reposing immedia;tely upon the 
carboniferous system, consists of those 
formerly known in England as the lower 
new red sandstone, and the magnesian 
lime-stone and marl-slate. Sir R. Mur- 
chison having satisfied himself that they 
Ronstituted one natural group only, which 
from its organic contents must be entirely 
separated from all formations above, pro- 
posed in 1841 that the group should re- 
ceive the name of the ' Permian system,' 
from its extensive development "in the 
ancient kingdom of Permia, in Russia, 
and this denomination has been univer- 
sally adopted by geologists. In a memoir 
produced in 1855, in conjunction with 
Professor Morris, on the German palajo- 
Eoic rocks, he has returned to the subject 
of the Permian system, and shows that 
there is no break between it and the 
lowest system of the mesozoic strata — the 
trlassic — which succeeds it in the ascend- 
ing series ; a fact which harmonizes, it 
has been remarked, with an hypothesis in 
palaeontology enunciated by the late Pro- 
fessor Forbes that has not yet received 
the attention it merits." 

In 1854 Sir Roderick published his best 
known work, ** Siluria ; or the History 
of the Oldest Known Rocks containing 
Organic Remains, vpith a Brief Sketch of 
the Distribution of Gold over the Earth." 
This volume includss a general view of 
the structure of the earth's crust, and 
more particularly of the more ancient 
series of strata, of which the Silurian 
system is the lowest ; and a summary of 
the author's general views of the geo- 
logical science, including the points on 
w&ch, as is well known, he differed from 
his friend, Sir Charles Lyell, and from 
Professor Sedgwick. These may be seen 
briefly stated in an article in the North 
British Review, from which ,we make the 
following extract ; — 

** At the time when the term ' Silurian' 
was tipplied, it was believed that the 
great iSaty masses of Korth Wales, which 
had been under the survey of Professor 
Sedgwick, but whose fossils had not been 
made known, were inferior in position to 
the formations which had been classed 
find whose fossils had been identified as 
Silurian. This belief continued to be in 
force when the large work entitled the 
* Silurian System' was published (1839) ; 
the supposed lower rocks having been 
termed Cambrian in 1836 by their ex- 
plorer. Professor Sedgwick, it being then 



presumed that they would prove to contain 
a distinct group of organic remains,'' 
Wlien the masses, however, to which the' 
name * Cambrian ' had been given were; 
examined in detail by the numerous geo- 
logists of the Government Survey, and 
were thus for the first time placed in cor- 
relation with the previously established 
Silurian strata it was found that the great 
and apparently chaotic pile of Snowden, 
though full of porphyry and other igneous 
rocks,was nothing more than the absolute 
physical equivalent of the Llandeilo 
formation of the Lower Silurian, and 
hence these gentlemen, with the entire 
approval of (the late) Sir H. T. de la 
Beche . . . restricted the term * Cam-' 
brian ' to the underlying grauwacke 
without fossils. Silurian fossils being 
alone found in w hat were called Cambriaa' 
rocks, the opinion expressed by Sir R, 
Murchison after his first return from 
Russia — * that the so-called Cambrian 
rocks which contain fossils are merely, 
geographical extensions (under those* 
different mineral characters so admirably* 
described by Professor Sedgwick) of tbe| 
Lower Silurian deposits of the typical 
region ... in Shropshire and the ad- 
jacent counties ' — must be regarded to be 
fully verified. But it has been truly re- 
marked that all territorial designations in 
geology can only be provisional, and that 
the dawn of an era in the science is 
already perceptible when the terms 
* Silurian ' and * Cambrian ' must both be 
merged in some purely philosophical ap- 
pellation*" 

There is one other subject, however, in 
connexion with which the name of Siri 
Roderick Murchison will long be re- 
membered in the world of science and of 
commerce, and that is the discovery of 
the gold fields of Australia. When an 
ancient philosopher was reproached with 
the fact that all his science had done him 
no pecuniary good, he replied, as we learn 
from Aristotle's " Politics," " that money- 
making was not that to which men of 
science directed their energies." But Sir 
Roderick could boast that his own geo- 
logical researches did add to the wealthj 
if not of himself,at all events of the nation,' 
and especially of our colonial population; 
The first actual discovery of tangible gold 
in Australia may possibly have been made* 
by Count Strzelecki, as asserted in the 
English Cyclopcedia, or by Mr. HargreaveSg' 
or possibly by shepherds before either the 
one or the other name was noised abroad ; 
but for Sir Roderick Murchison must be 
claimed the credit of having inferred the 
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^ presence of gold in the Australian moan- 
jkdn ranges, from the analogy which their 
formation hore to the Ural Mountains, 
Syith the physical outlines of which he 
Shad made himself familiar, quite apart 
from any knowledge of the fact that gold 
llad heen picked up on the Australian 
Continent ; and not only for this discovery 
■bought his name to be remembered, but 
ulso for having endeavoured — though, it 
jnnst be owned, with very little success at 
•the time — ^to awaken the attention of the 
[Home Government to the great import- 
Wee of the subject to the interests of our 
^colonies in the Southern hemisphere. 

Sir Roderick, having acted for five 
Vearg as Secretary of the Geological 
Society, became President of that body 
in 1831-32, and again in 1342-43. He 
liras one of the few scientific men who 
Responded at once to the call of Sir David 
iBrowster in 1830 to join in establishing 
ithe British Association for the Advance- 
'ment of Science.of which for several years 
jhe acted as General Secretary, and over 
whose meeting at Southampton in 1846 he 
•resided. He has from year to year taken 
3he most active part in the business of 
^the Geographical Section at its annual 
vneetings, and has communicated very 
many important paperson these occasions. 
Q^ 1844 he was elected President of the 
uEtoyal Geographical Society, was re- 
elected in the following year, and again 
an 1852 and in 1856. He has held the 
feresidential chair of that society down 
^almost to the present time, having been 
^succeeded only a few months ago by Sir 
,!Henry Kawlinson ; and his zeal and 
iener^ in supporting the cause of his 
jfriend and fellow-countryman, Dr.Livin^- 
jBtone^ and the persistent faith in his 
vafety which he has always felt and ex- 
pressed when the most sanguine have 

en doubtful and downhearted, will long 

i remembered. Indeed, by his letters in 

' columns, and in those of our contem- 

oraries, upon the exploration of Central 

Mca,he md almost come to be regarded 
^ J the public as a sort of standing counsel 
jpn the subject of Dr. Livingstone, and 
lalso upon the value of the researches of 

S)eke, Grant, and Baker in investigating 
e sources of the .N'ile. His energy in 
jbdvocating the search after Sir John 
tFrankliu^ and his successful appeal for 
Khe erection of a monument to that enter- 
; explorer. Lieutenant Bellot, of the 
L NsLvy^ are among the proofs of his 



entire and hearty self-devotion to such 
good causes. 

The memoirs and other contributions of 
Sir Roderick Murchison to science, which 
have been published in the ** Transac- 
tions" of the Geological and other learned 
Societies, are said to exceed a hundred in 
number. 

The later years of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison's life have been devoted, like the 
earlier, to labour and hard work, and the 
recent Blue-book upon Coal contains the 
results of much thoughtful study and re- 
search by him. In 1855 he succeeded the 
late Sir Henry de la Beche as Director of 
the Museum of Practical Geology, in 
Jermyn-street, which has owed its effi- 
ciency for the last .15 years very largely to 
his energy and constant attention. It is 
almost needless to add that he received 
recognition of his discoveries in science 
from the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, by the bestowal on 
him of their Honorary Degree ; and that 
he was a member of nearly all the learned 
societies upon the Contii>enb, including 
the Imperial Institute of France. He was 
also one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of the United King- 
dom. 

In 1863 Sir Roderick Murchison was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath (Civil Division), and in 
the following year he received the prize, 
named after Baron Cuvier, from the 
French Institute, an4 at home the Wol- 
laston medals, in recognition of his con- 
tributions to geology as an inductive 
science. To this it should be added that 
in 1859 he was rewarded by the Royal 
Society of Scotland with the first Bris- 
bane gold medal for his scientific classi- 
fication of the Highland rocks, and for 
the establishment of the remarkable fact 
that the cardinal gneiss of the north-wesb 
coasts is the oldest rock in the strata 
of the British Isles. He was created a 
baronet in January, 1866. Sir Roderick 
Murchison married, in 1815, Charlotte, 
only daughter of the late General Francis 
Hugonin, but was left a widower early in 
the year 1869. As he had no issue by his 
marriage, his title becomes extinct by bis 
death ; but his name will long be re- 
membered in the world of science as the 
author and elaborator ol the Silurian 
System. 
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(Leading Article, Tuesday, October 24/ 18V1.) 



Yesterday we had to discharge the 
melancholy duty of summing up the 
achievements of two distinguished Eng- 
lishmen taken from us almost simul- 
taneously. It -would be" hard to find an 
instance of a closer parallel, combined 
with stronger contrasts, than the lives of 
MuRcmsox and Babbaqb present. These 
men were born almost at the same time, 
and, after a career in each case of high re- 
nown, they died within four days of each 
other. Both were devoted to science, both 
made memorable discoveries, both carried 
their work up to the latest period of life, 
and both attained eminence and fame. On 
the other hand, one was successful, 
popular, and fortunate, almost beyond 
example, while to the other even his 
scientific triumphs seemed to become oc- 
casions of disappointment. Something of 
tliis contrast may have been due to the 
nature of their respective studies, but 
more, perhaps, to their respective charac- 
ters, and to the infallible action of dispo- 
sition or position in social life. In the 
end Sir Koderick Murchison departed 
full of honours as of years, and numbering 
his friends by hundreds in every capital of 
Europe, while his equally^ able and 
laborious contemporary died in compara- 
tive isolation and obscurity. 

In truth, even if Mr. Babbagb's temper 
had been less captious, his studies were 
not of a kind to be easily popularized. 
Geology, as we all know, is the favourite 
science for all public discourses from an 
evening lecture to a congressional address. 
It combines easily with excursions, pic- 
nics, and holidays. Its doctrines up to a 
certain point are readily impressed on the 
mind and recognized as true. The history 
of our earth is essentially an attractive 
history, and it is not absolutely necessary 
to stuay it very deeply. The Silurian, 
Devonian, and' Permian systems, by the 
discovery or establishment of which Sir 
BoDEsicK Murohisok's reputation was 
made, are the studies ot a life for thp 
Iearned| but everybody can understand 
and appreciate the demonstrations and 
conclusions out of which the discoveries 
gradually arise. It wan not io with the 
pursuits of Mr. Babbags* In one of the 
most niysterioas chapters of '' Zanoni," 
Lord liYTTON begins to introduce the 
reader to the secret properties of numbers 



as affecting the arts of magic, hut he 
suddenly breaks off into asterisks and 
leaves the tantalized reader with the frag- 
ment of a tale. The science of numbers, 
into whatever fields it may be carried, 
was the science to which Mr. Babbaob 
devoted his days ; but, wonderful as the 
results of his labours may have been, they 
could never, from the very nature of the 
case, be made popular. That they ever 
brought him, indeed, the distinction which 
was certainly hi 3 right was owing mainly 
to the strange shape which one of his in- 
ventions accidentally assumed. Arith^ 
metical calculations must necessarily be 
uninteresting to the multitude, but when 
people were told that a machine had been 
invented for working out these calcula- 
tions by means of wheels or watchwork, 
the idea was at once comprehensible 
and marvellous. In leality *' Babbage*s 
Machine " scarcely admits of simple or 
popular description, but the mere fact 
that inanimate metal could be made to 
perform the subtle work c^ man's brain 
came home to the publi« mind as a thing 
to be remembered for ever. There wall 
truth, too, in the story. Though Mr. 
Babbagb's instrument was repudiated by 
the Treasury, the idea of such a machine 
in a more manageable form has since been 
turned to account and utilized in Govern- 
ment offices. Mr. Babbagb's merit con- 
sisted in discovering that certain pro- 
perties of numbers adnutted of calculation 
or treatment by a purely mechanical pro- 
cess, and then in devising the machinery 
required. Except, however, for the 
miraculous aspect of this particular ex- 
ploit, the name of Babbaob would perhaps 
be little known beyond scientific circles. 
Logarithms and Insurance tables are 
highly useful, but not very agreeable 
reading, and it is hardly surprising that a 
man absorbed in such compilations should 
have become somewhat irritable under 
not wholly imaginary persecutions. 

It must be taken, we suppose, as a 
characteristic of our national institutions 
that bot-h Babbaob and Murchison failed 
to interest the Government (A the day in 
the discoveries they announced. There is 
really no telling what might have been 
the -fruits of the calculating machine, as 
developed and perfected under the hands 
of its own inventor, bat Sir Bobbrt Pbsl 
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—certainly no timorous or unpatriotic 
Minister — ^thought the resources of the 
British Empire unequal to the completion 
01 this extraordinary engine, and so the 
work was stayed. Just so did Sir Rode- 
rick MuROHisoN in vain predict the gold 
disco veriea of Australia, and urge the im- 
portance of the question on Ministerial 
minds* He argued^ from analogies of 
formation and character, that the Aus- 
tralian mountain ranges must, like the 
Ural mountains, contain mines of gold ; 
but even gold itself, it seems, may be 
bought too dear if purchased, at the ex- 
pense of State action* Sir Roderick, 
liowever, liv^d to see all his speculations 
realized without anybody's aid, and per- 
haps without anybody's loss ; but Mr. 
Babbage was mortified by finding the 
fruits of his labours- sacrificed to what he 
naturally considered a mean spirit of 
economy. He had expended upon his 
machine no inconsiderable portion of his 
own patrimony y but the Government, 
notwithstanding, or, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of, the magnitude of the prospect, 
declined to become responsible for the 
future charge, and so th& drawings of this 
marvellous invention now repose in the 
obscurity of a Metropolitan Museum to 
testify to after %ages the ways and the 
wisdom of our own time. 

Perhaps something of the singular 
difference in the fortunes of these two 
men may be traced to the contrasts of 
their early life and work. Mr. Babbage, 
as soon as he became anything, became a 
mathematician, and, with the exception of 
a hastj dash into politics, never became 
anything else. Sir Roderick Murchison 
was once a soldier, coming of a good 
soldierly stock, and never thought of geo- 
logy till he was full thirty years old.. 
"V^ile youi^ Babbagb was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge^ absorbed in what 



were then the only studies of the place, 
and occupied only with the idea of substi- 
tuting analysis for synthesis in mathe- 
matical reasoning, young Murchison watf 
fighting in the Peninsula under Sir JoHK. 
Moore and Lord Wellington, leamina 
the lessons taught by a great war audi 
acquiring the manifold experience of a' 
military life. Such a training gave hiin» 
a wonderful advantage, if not in science^ 
at any rate in society. He had studieiS 
meu.as well as books, and had seen the. 
countries and customs of strange people 
while the Cambridge mathematician wasT 
intent only on the symbols of algebr.i. In- 
the one case an experienced and well-con- 
nected soldier became,almost by accident/. 
a popular geologist ; in the other, a 
student of Numbers pursued his re- 
searches in Arithmetic with a single- 
minded and never-swerving application to 
the one subject before him. Whan Bab- 
bage was foiled ih his desire to benefit his 
age, he made of the disappointment se 
personal as well as a public grievance ; 
but the neglect of the great prediction of 
gold in Australia never seems to have 
in the least embittered the mind of 
Murchison. Above all, Murchison had 
such a genial power of sympathy that the 
triumphs of others became his own. Na 
better evidence can be needed of his 
generous and expansive intellect than the 
manner in which he identified himsell 
with the fortunes of his friend Living- 
stone, and clung so tenaciously to hia 
faith in the traveller's return. That, in- 
deed, represents the last phase of his lif^ 
and with that subiect on his mind he 
rested from his kDours. His contem- 
porary rests also, not, perhaps, with lessr 
real right to renown, but after a careec 
strangely inferior in what the world re- 
gards as fortune or success* 



LORD MAYO. 

(Obituary Noticb, Tuesday, February 13, 1872.) 



Yesterday afternoon the terrible news 
was flashed to Iiondon that the Right Hon. 
Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl of Mayo, 
Her Majesty's Viceroy in India, had been 
jassassinatea last Thursday by a Maho- 
medan convict at Port Blair, in the 
Andaman Islands. 

I The murdered Earl, who was the eldest 
of the seven sons of Robert, fifth Lord 
lllayo (for ffome years one of the Repre- 



sentative Peers for Ireland), was bonfffl 
the City of Dublin on the 21st of Fe^, 
ruary,il822, so that he was within a fe^ 
days of completing the fiftieth year of his! 
age. His mother was Anne Charlotte^ 
only child of the late Hon. John Jocelynd 
and, granddaughter of Robert, first EarS 
of Roden. He was educated at Trinity^ 
College. Dublin, where he took his degree - 
as Bacnelor and Master of Arts intho 
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regular course, and was created a Doctor 
of Laws in 1852 ; he was for a short time 
a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the late 
Lord Heytesbury while that nobleman 
held the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and entered Parliament at the General 
Election of 1847 in the Conservative in- 
terest as one of the members for the 
county of Kildare, in which a large por- 
tion of the estates of the Bourkes is 
situated. He did not, however, again 
contest that county in 1852, but was 
content to sit during the ne^t Parliament 
as member for the borough of Coleraine. 
He continued to represent Coleraine down 
to the General Election of 1857, when he 
transferred his services to the electors of 
Cockermouth, in which borough the in- 
terest of the WyndhamSjWith whom he was 
connected by marriage, was paramount. 
Here ho enjoyed a secure seat, represent- 
ing that constituency down to the year 
1868, when he accented the Governor- 
Generalship of India. He was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland under Lord Derby's 
first Administration from March to 
December, 1852, again under his second 
Administration in 1858, and for a third 
time in 186G» 

Lord Mayors accession to the family 
honours in the month of August, 1867, 
did not remove him from the House of 
Commons, as he was not a Peer of Eng- 
land or of the United Kingdom. 

Lord Mayo was a popular and influen- 
tial member of the Lower House, and he 
had shown considerable capacity for public 
.iusiness in his administration of Irish 
affairs ; but his nomination by Mr. Dis- 
raeli to the important post of Viceroy of 
India certainly came as a surprise upon 
the world. It is only fair to say that 
Lord Mayo amply justifled his nomina- 
tion, and that he proved himself an able 
IS well as a popular Governor-General. 
It fell to his lot to encourage the develop- 
ment of the railway and telegraph sys- 
tems, and to preside at the opening of 
those very lines to which Lord Dalhousie 
looked forward so earnestly and so con- 
fidently as the material ^arantees of our 
dominion in Asia ; and m the encourage- 
ment of education and of conamercial and 
mining enterprise he could not well be 
8nn)a88ed. He had not been many months 
in India when otir own Correspondent at 
Calcutta wrote of him in the following 
terms; — 

** Lord Mayo jjromises to be as popular 
in Indfa as his friends at home expected. 
Since he landed at Bombay, and espe- 
cially in hid replies to addresses from the 



public bodies of Calcutta since he becaaii 
Governor-General, he has shown greal 
tact and hGnhommie not unaccompanied 
by dignity and a due sense of responsi- 
bility. Socially his popularity is likely 
to be always great, whatever his adminis 
trative ability may prove to be. He haff 
re»jtored the old regime which prevailed in 
Government-house in Lord Dalhousie*5 
days. Lord Canning, as you are aware, 
made no personal friends, and had fe"^ 
attached admirers till the last year of hiflC 
life. Even had he not been essentially, 
cold, almost to repulsiveness, in his dis- 
position, the crisis with which he w&a 
called to deal would have sufficed to iso- 
late him. All the love and admiration ot 
the public were accordingly directed to 
his wife, who was looked on as the very^ 
noblest English lady who ever adorned 
Anglo-Indian life. Lord Elgin talked' 
platitudes on principle, and rather out- 
raged experienced officials by declining to 
discuss any Indian question with them; 
Sir John Lawrence was, even in Governr 
ment-house, the man of the people ; hi* 
triumphs were of a very different order 
from those of society. The very opposite 
of Lord Elgin in this respect, it was his 
habit to neglect all for the one man in th^ 
room with whom a talk would be most 
profitable. In utter .ignorance of the facf, 
too, his social arrangements fur two or 
three years were not very fortunate, and- 
his popularity suffered. All this has been 
changed. The style of * The Castle' reigna 
in Government-house, and many are de- 
lighted with the change. It will be LordP 
Mayo's own fault if he does not achieve 
at least an average reputation as Go- 
vernor-General of India.*' ^'j 

He married, in October, 1848, the Hoil. 
Blanche Julia Wyndham, fourth daoghteTi 
of George, first Lord Leconfield, by whomj 
he has left a family of two daughters and) 
four sons, all under age. He is succeeded 
in his titles and estates by his eldest soxii;' 
Dermot Robert Wjrndham, Lord Naas, S 
cornet in the 10th Hussars, who was bora 
in July 1851, and was educated at Etomi 

The Bourkes, of County Eoldare, whom! 
Lord Mayo represented, have been con^' 
nected by the ties of family and property 
withthat county ever since the "troubles 
of 1641, when their ancestor, John Bour£ 
a son of Bourke of Monycrower, count; 
Mayo, and a descendant of the Bourke 
of Ballinrobe, and having held a captaincy 
of Horse under Lord Ormonde, settled 
at Kill, County Kildare. His son b^ 
came ** of Palmerstown," near Naaag 
which is still the seat of the family ; and 
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&b grandson, the Right Hon. John 
Boorke, of Kill and Monycrower, was 
c&ised to the Irish Peerage as a Baron, 
and subsequently advanced to the Yis- 
oountcy and Earldom. The third Lord 



Mayo became in his day Archbishop of 
Tuam, and his soUi the grandfather of the 
late Governor- General, was Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore down to his de- 
cease in November, 1832. 



(Leading Article, Tuesday, February 13, 1872.) 



A great calamity has befallen the State, 
liord Mayo, Governor-General of India, 
liraB assassinated on the evening of the 
8th inst., at Port Blair, in the Andaman 
Islands. The murderer is stated to be an 
3!Lfghan convict named Sheke Alt, who 
^d been convicted of murder by the 
pommissioner of Peshawur in 1867, and 
sentenced to transportation for life. He 
imshed upon the Governor-General in 
file dark, as he was about to enter a boat, 
|tnd stabbed him twice ; the wounds 
proved fatal in a few hours. Lord ]VL^.yo 
Aas fallen a victim to his own energy and 
Seairfor the public service. After having 
made himself acquainted with the most 
Smportant districts of India, in the course 
pf his three years' rule, and impressed 
)x>th European and Native with the con- 
viction that he was determined to see and 
iible to judge for himself, Lord Mayo 
proposed to visit British Burmah, and its 
S^ourishing capital, Rangoon. In the Bay 
/Df Bengal lie the Andaman Islands, which 
bave for some years been used as penal 
settlements for Indian malefactors. It 
acnay be that the visit of Lord Mayo was 
jbonnected with the complaints of a too 
Jaz discipline which had reached the Go- 
jl^mment from these settlements. The 
convicts were said to have far too much 
ifp)erty and far too little work ; they were 
|con8tantly unruly, and were allowed to 
&idnlge in strong drink. Lord MAYO,.ac- 
bording to the telegram, had inspected 
she several stations in the Settlement, 
lind was returning to his ship, when the 
Assassin attacked nim. It appears to be 
Uie custom when a convict ^ has served a 
seriftin time to release him from hard 
J^bour, to gi¥e him partial freedom, and 
|£lIow nim to work at a trade. If the 
jnnrderer had been thus released^v would 
i^ceoant for hia beins at large on the 
j&tachy and. also for his possession of a 
deadly weapon* Bat, as he only came to 
She Settlement in 1869, and was a con- 
^Ekabed^ murderer, it is scarcely credible 
fiiat his pouishment had been so sooa re- 
mitted* 

K would be uselesi to dissemble the 
ytinf ul impression this act is likely to 



produce in India and at home. People 
will at once ask whether it is the offspring 
of vengeance or of fanaticism. Coming close 
upon the murder of Mr. Justice Norman, 
it may arouse a suspicion that, thoudi no 
actual conspiracy exists among the Mus- 
sulmans of India, there is a freemasonry 
of hatred which may at any time have 
dangerous consequences. On such a 
subject it is impossible to speak with any 
confidence, but it will occur to all of us, 
after the first shock of the intelligence is 
over, that there is nothing in this crime 
which need cause political apprehension. 
The murderer is a Mussulman, and cornea 
of one of the most fanatical races with 
which we have to deal. But he is also a 
convict, a man already condemned for 
shedding blood, and consequently one 
whose particular and exceptional crimi- 
nality may be presumed. It is evident 
that he can have had nothing to do with 
any late development of fanaticism, for 
he was convicted in 1867, and has been on 
the islands since 18G9. His crime was 
probably the vengeance of a ferocious 
ruffian who finds that the Chief of the Go- 
vernment which transported him and 
made him work is for a moment in his 
power, and who can listen to nothing but 
the frenzy within him. We fear it will 
be necessary to take precautions against 
assassins for some time to come, for one 
crime of this sort produces another ; bub 
that the present murder has any political 
significance or indicates any common 
movement of Mussulman fanaticismi we 
see no reason to believe. 

The tribute paid to Lord Mayo's merits 
by the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Glad- 
stone in their, respective Houses last 
evening will receive a warm assent from 
every one who has followed his coarse in 
India. He has succeeded far beyond the 
expectations entertained of him even By 
his own friends. As a hearty, genial 
Parliamentary politician, with readiness, 
observation, and a taste for hard work, he 
served as Chief Secretary for Ireland in each 
of the three recent Conservative Govern- 
ments. In 1867, as Lord Naas succeeded 
his father as Earl of MATobut as an Irish 
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Peer, he still retained his seat in the 
House of Commons for the English 
horough of Cockermouth. In 3868 he was 
appointed Governor-General of India, 
amid a good deal of hostile criticism. Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded almost immediately, 
but wisely confirmed the appointment, and 
from that time to bis untimely death the 
India Office, under the Duke of Argyll, 
has worked in perfect harmony with Lord 
Mayo. To this the Duke bore witness 
yesterday, '' I never had the honour of 
Lord Mayo's acquaintance,'* he says, 
*' but we came into office* at almost the 
same time, and I am happy to say that 
from that time our connexions have been 
most friendly, and Imay say most cordial. 
I think I may go further, and say that 
there has noc been one very serious differ- 
ence of opinion between us on any ques- 
tion connected with the Government of 
India.'' The Duke of Abgyll proceeded 
to say that, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty's present Ministers, the conduct of 
Lord Mayo in his high office amply 
justified the choice of their predecessors. 
These are not words of conventional 
eulogy. The Duke of Argyll and his 
Council, and all interested in Indian 
aifairs, know that Lord Mayo has proved 
sn excellent Viceroy. His more valuable 
qualities have Si>een developed by the 
exigencies of his great office to a higher 
degree than in the comparative obscurity 
of Parliamentary life. He set to work 
with extraordinary vigour to make him- 
self master of every administrative detail, 
and to leave his mark on India. Gon- 
quest was over ; the turn of material im- 
provement and social progress had come. 
Lord Mayo saw this and acted upon it. 
Ikx every department of Government his 
independenee of thought, and his habit of 
•xamining everything for himself have 
begun to produce ^uits. He baa turned 
the attention of his Government to the 
•DOOurag^Dont of agriculture ; he has 
Hinted at the development of a railway 
■ystem whieil should be speeially fitted 
M the country; Hia' deaiinss with the 
nativesi high and low, have been unex- 
•epUonable. He hui reoeived (h» PriuoeB 



in becoming state and with the dignified 
courtesy which makes so deep an impres- 
sion on the Asiatic. He had latel}' held 
some of the most imposing Durbars that 
had ever been seen in India. In these 
ceremonies he was as successful as the 
most distinguished Governors of the old 
school — a Wellbslby or a HASTmrGS. At 
the same time, he fully recognized the 
rights of the population in the Native 
States to a beneficial exercise of the tute- 
lage we have assumed o^er them. In 
India mere non-interference will not 
suffice. There, at least, it is not true 
that the best Government is that which 
governs least. The initiative must come 
from above, and the Government is the 
real source of all reforms. There has 
never been a period more fertile than the 
present in schemes of social improvement, 
and in these enterprises Lord Mayo has 
taken not only formally, but actively the 
leading part. 

And now he is cut off on the shores of 
a Convict Settlement by the hand of an 
obscure criminal ! The Governor-Genb- 
RAL had just returned from the North* 
West Provinces, where he had been en^r 
circled with all that the world can produce 
of pomp and display ; he had entertained 
a neighbouring Potentate at Calcutta with 
Viceregal splendour, and h&d embarked 
for the Andamans, a few years since the 
haunt of pirates, now the dens of ruffians 
still more ignoble and brutal. But, at 
least, be died in the service of his country. 
He is the first in the glorious list of Indiao 
Viceroys who has perished by direct, 
violence ; but, to say the truth, Lidia has 
been a fatal field of late for statesmen* 
The Marquis of DALH0x:rsiE, after ruline 
for nearly eight years with a vigour which 
will lonff be the subiect of oontrovers^y 
returned home in shattered health, and 
eoon passed away. Lord CAinriKa came 
home only to die. Lord Elgin died in « 
little village of Cai^mere. Lord Euum- 
BOROUGH, who ruled thirty yean ago, 
died the other day. Lord Lawbencb, tfae 
immediate predecessor of Lord MATOy 
now alone rezaains ol the Indian Vvwrofs 
of our time. 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
(Obituary Notice, Tuesday, March 12, 1872.) 



"We tave to announce to-day the death 
if a man who in his time has played a 
most singular part upon the theatre of 
European politics ; one whose name has 
for years been regarded as a symbol of 
Revolution, or rather of Republicanism ; 
one in whose personal character there 
were many fine and noble qualities ; but 
Btill a man who was feareii even more 
widely than he was loved, and one whose 
departure from the scene of action, to say 
the least, will be no unwelcome news to 
several crowned and discrowned members 
of the family of European Sovereigns. He 
was the man who ever ** troubled Israel'* 
by his ceaseless efforts in the cause of 
Republicanism, and now at length he is 
at rest. He died on Sunday, at Pisa. 

Joseph — or, to give him his Italian 
Dame, Giuseppe — Mazzini, was born at 
Genoa, where his father was a physician 
of note and of good private means. The 
year of his birth is variously given as 
1806, 1808, and 1809. Be this as it may, 
he was an only son, and his early educa- 
tion was conducted with great care and 
pains by hiif parents, who sent him to one 
of the public schools, and afterwards to 
the University of his native citj'. In 

Jouth, he was noted for the warmth of 
is friendships, the strength and deter- 
mination of his will, and the suscepti- 
bility of his feelings. From childhood, 
it is said, sentiments of social equality 
.were fostered in him by his parents. As 
a yoath he was intended for the legal pro- 
fession ; but the strong Liberal opinions 
he had imbibed as a chud, and his convic- 
tion that the oppressed condition of his 
country called for men of action and 
public spirit, and that a noble course lay 
open before anyone who would give him- 
Belf up, heart and soul, to the work of re- 
. forming her^ led him to devote himself to 
ft political career. In his ardent aspira- 
.tiona for the national unity of Italy, it 
seemed to him that her deuv^ance from 
foreign tyranny was to be achieved only 
by a return to the Republican glories of 
ancient times. His patriotic enthusiasm 
in this direction was fostered b^ his early 
studies, which developed in him a pas- 
lionate idea of the glories of a Republic, 
and by the success which he had achieved 
in literature while still little more than a 
youth. In 1827 appeared his maiden 
easay^ " Dell' Amor JPatrio di Dante*" 



which was published in a Liberal journal, 
the Siihalpino, This led him to contri- 
bute other historical, philosophical, and 
critical papers to the Antclogia of 
Florence and the Indioatore Genovese. But 
the authorities, perceiving that the peri- 
odical literature of Italy was becomins 
far too strongly tainted with advanced 
Liberal opinions, suppressed thes€ 
journals, and hoped, no doubt, thereby 
to have silenced their writers also. 

This result, however, by no means fol- 
lowed ; they were gagged for the moment, 
but their voice was left to find an utter- 
ance elsewhere. About the year 1830, 
Mazzini was affiliated to the secret society 
of the Carbonari, and this affiliation was 
the introductory step to his subsequent 
political life ; he was active, able, bold, 
and impetuous, and he soon rose into a 
position which gave him great influence 
in the councils of that body. At one time 
it appeared as if his career was likely to 
be cut short, for he was betrayed by a 
Fiedmontese spy, arrested, and detained 
for six months as a prisoner in the 
fortress of Savona. He was set free at 
the end of that time only on condition of 
quitting Italy, and he came out of cap*; 
tivity to begin a life of '* exile and 
apostleship," as he termed it, by founding 
the association of La Giovine Italia, and 
starting at the same time, and under that 
same title, at Marseilles, a monthly 
journal, the chief end and aim of which 
was the "regeneration" of Italy. It 
was about this time, too, that he ad^ 
dressed to Charles Albert the celebrated 
letter which drew down on him a sentence 
of perpetual banishment from his native 
country. 

It must be owned, however, that 
^* Young Italy'' was an improvement on 
the Carbonarism which it superseded ; at 
all events, it was more humanitarian—- 
more catholic in its scope. In addition to 
the Republican union of all Italy undec 
one common system of law^ and the ex- 
tinction of ail foreign rule, the general 
principles of this new League enforced on 
its members the duty of working for the 
common " moral regeneration" of Italj| 
and the establishment of political equality^ 
not in the Italian Peninsula only, but 
throughout Europe and the world. Its 
watchword was " Liberty, Equality, and 
Humanity ;" its motto. " God and the 
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People ;" the white, red, and green were 
adopted as their tricolour ; and it was 
said that henceforth education and in- 
surrection were to supersede assassination 
as their arms of attack. 
i^Mazzini was the life, soul, and centre 
of this formidable League, which soon 
spread through the capitals of Europe a 
network of similar Associations, each 
modified so as to suit the requirements of 
the several nations. Mazzini found him- 
self speedily banished from Marseilles, 
Mid for several months he was forced to 
live in concealment. Still the " Giovine 
Italia" was not without its effects. Its first 
&mit was a revolutionary expedition into 
JBavoy, which was organized at Geneva, 
but defeated by the Royal troops. For 
his own ascertained share in the affair 
Mazzini was sentenced to death in the 
Sardinian courts, but he managed to keep 
his head on his shoulders, and to live to 
recommence his revolutionary enterprise 
Kith renewed vigour and with enlarged 
aims. His " Young Italy'* having been 
suppressed — ^at all events for a time — be 
now founded in Switzerland another asso- 
ciation, which he called " New Europe," 
leased on the principles of European rights 
and the widest enfranchisement of the 
people. In 1837 he quitted Switzerland 
and took up his abode in London, which 
sabsequently, for many a long year, ho 
made, for the most part,hi3 he£^-quarters 
of operations in the Italian cause. He 
took, it is almost needless to say, a very 
prominent part in the great European 
crisis of 184S— a crisis, which no doubt, 
he helped as largely as any other man to 
bring about. In February, 1849, he was 
elected a member of the Tuscan Provi- 
sional Government, and in the following 
month he was chosen one of the Trium- 
virate of Rome amid the rejoicings of 
Italy. His presence at Rome was the 
more welcome because his ideas had long 
preceded him thither, and, indeed, may 
ie said to have aided in that revolution 
of which Rome was then the triumphant 
scene. 

It has been the fashion to consider 
Hazzini as a simple destructive, as a man 
4ble and willing to pull down^ but not to 
boild up. It deserves, however, to be 
xemembered in his favour that, true to 
Hie best part of the principles propounded 
in the literature of his ** Young Italy," 
Mazzini 's tenure of the supreme authority 
Bt Rome was marked by such wisdom and 
moderation, and attended with such con- 
sequent success, as to elicit a public 
tsihutA of tt.dmiration from the lips of so 



Conservative a statesman as Lord Pal- 
merston. He was the mainspring of the 
defence of Rome against the French ; and 
on the surrender of that city Mazzini 
quitted Italy and took up his abode at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland. 

At this period he madejhis name famouj 
in France by addressing to M. de Tocque- 
ville and other French statesmen some 
most bitter and reproachful letters on the 
high-handed policy pursued in that 
country ; and finding his Continental 
residence too hot to hold him,he returned 
to London, not, however, with any idea 
of abandoning his long-cherished hopes 
for Italian unity. It was at his instiga- 
tion that the insurrections at Milan in 
1853 and in Piedmont some three or four 
years later were attempted. Ip. 1859, 
while lending the whole weight of his in* 
fluence to the revolutionary movements 
in Italy, he opposed with vigilance and 
foresight the tlireatened predominance of 
France in the south of Europe, and re- 
fused to place faith in the Liberal pro- 
gramme of the French Emperor. The 
Sicilian expedition of 18C0 owed perhaps 
as much to the subtle prudence and secret 
organization of Mazzini as to the personal 
heroism of Garibaldi, with whom at one 
time, shortly after the return of the 
Austrians to Milan, he wandered about 
as a volunteer. How far it is true that 
in the course of subsequent events he 
helped on the cause of Italian unity, aa 
his friends assert, or how far, by his im? 
practicability, he stood in the way of the 
realization of Italian hopes, we must leave 
the future historian to decide. His warm 
advocates, however, do not scruple to 
assert that, *' as the price of seeing an 
Italy strong enough to live her own life 
even under a Monarchical form of Go* 
verument, he willingly renounced the far 
dearer dream he had ever cherished of an 
united Italian Republic." 

Of late years Mazzini 's health was sucls 
as to help to keep him in comparative se- 
clusion, although he still contrived to ex- 
ercise a consider cable, though silent, in* 
fluence on the affairs of tne Continent, 
Once, at least, he was elected by Messina 
as its representative, but he declined oi 
neglected to take his seat, and his elec- 
tion, consequently, was declared informaL 
Early in the present year he took up hii 
residence at Geneva,where he was recently 
described as very feeble, shattered in 
health, and able to walk about on bnght 
sunny days only by the hel^ of a stick. 

IMazzini was a copious writer. The list 
of his works fills nearly ten pagejs of the 
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satalogae of tlie British Mnseuin. A 
perfect master not only of Italian but of 
French and of English literature, he be- 
came years ago a commentator upon 
I>an<e,the author of works on philosophy, 
and a constant contributor to some of the 
most thoughtful periodical literature in 
Paris and in London* He could spare 
tune from his philosophic study to pro- 
Tide for the relief and education of the 
poor Italian organ-boys who wander about 
the streets of ]U}ndon ; and he would turn 
from the warfare of politics to write in 
bis Apostolato FopolarBy for the' benefit of 
Italian workmen, sermons " on the duties 
of man." There is no more masterly 
Bnalysis of the faults and shortcomings of 
the Economic and Socialist schools than 
that which he contributed some years ago 
to the columns of the FeopU*s Journal, or 
any more profound criticism on Thomas 
Oiurlyle's writings than that which is said 



to have proceeded from his pen in the 
Westminster Review. His works have 
been collected by Daelli, of Milan, into 
twelve volumes, which, if not already 
published in a complete form, are shortly 
to appear, with a dedication to Garibaldi. 
In private life Giuseppe Mazzini was 
accomplished and courteous, and gifted 
with a genial manner, which won regard 
almost instantly, at least unconsciously. 
In London he lived in the humblestt 
manner, occupying often only a single 
room, and generously bestowing the earn- 
ings of his pen on the cause which ever 
lay nearest to his heart. His tall, gaunt 
form, long face, and high, narrow forehead 
must be familiar to many of our readers ; 
and, whatever we may think of his political 
opinioiis, few will be disposed to question 
the sincerity, even to fanaticism, of hii 
devotion to one idea — the cause of Italian 
unity. 



(Lbabiko Abtigle, Tuesday, March 12, 1872.) 



A telegraphic despatch from Pisa an- 
nomi3es the death of Mazzini in that 
city on Sunday. Only a few days ago a 
xe]port was in circulation that the veteran 
agitator was preparing for one of his in- 
surrectionary incursions into the North of 
Italy. He had been for many months re- 
siding at Lugano, in the Swiss Canton 
TicinOy prostrated by an illness from 
which he was not expected to recover. It 
is not unlikely that, in the apprehension 
of Lis approaching end, he resolved upon 
one more attempt, however desperate, by 
wfaidi he might prove his perseverance 
to the last in his self-appointed mission. 
He, probably, set out in a sinking condi- 
tion, and succumbed on the way. If such 
-was the case, Mazzini may be said to 
liave died as he has lived — a conspirator 
to his closing day ; conspiring now against 
Italy, as for so many years he conspired 
for Italy. More than forty years ago 
MAzzna's earliest essays in the Florence 
AfKkilogia were haOed as the development 
of a new intellectual life in Italy. His 
depth of thought,his earnest, impassioned 
]nanner,his emphatic and almost mystical 
language, and nis warm, expansive sym- 
pathy with all that was great and good, 
took the hearts of his young contempo- 
nries b^ storm, and made of him one of 
the leading lights of the age before even 
his name was known to his readers. Had 
his lot fallen on qpiet times, and had he 
limited bis aspirations to such influence as 
the pen alone oould exercise, he might 



have left a conspicuous mark on his age 
and country, and his name would now be 
pronounced with reverende and sorrow. 
But he deemed himself <^a man of 
action," and set up as a leader and ruler 
of his fellow-beings ; though he was a 
solitary man, who ^ew little of the world 
about him, and was incapable of looking 
out of himself. 

Mazzini grew up with a generation cf 
Italians whom the revival of a '< King- 
dom of Italy'* under the First Napoleon 
had taught to dream of a resurrection of 
their country. He has been credited witli 
originating the idea of a united Italy, 
though his merit, perhaps, consisted only 
in his firm faith that it would eventually 
be realized. The idea is as old as Damtx, 
Machiavblli, and Axfiem ; and Maz- 
zini was still almost in his infancy when 
men as high-minded as himself died for 
it. Nor was he a man above expedients ; 
he was not throughoutan uncompromising 
Republican. His very first address was 
to Charles Albssrt of Savoy ; his first 
schemes were how to gather Italy under 
the sceptre of a Constitutionai King. 
Chables Albert was as true-hearted a 
patriot as Mazzini himself. But he bad 
at his accession in 1831 the Austrian^ 
foot on his neck. Louis Philippe sent 
him word that *' he had trouble enough 
with his own Constitution in Paris, with- 
out making himself the champion of a 
constitution in Turin." Chablbs Albert, 
in Mazzini's estimation, lacked faith, as 
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well he might, considering that his alter- 
native lay *' between the dagger of the 
Bepubiicans and the chocolate of the 
Jesuits." Charlss Albert lacked faith 
in 1S31 ; so did Pn7S IX. in 1847, when 
Mazzini appealed to him '^ to be a 
believer." Mazzini alone had faith, and 
he was sure he could remove mountains ; 
but they were mountains in labour . and 
the world knows what became of tnem. 
For above thirty vears Mazzini strove to 
^' make " Italy. He bade his oountrymen 
put no f ai^ in Princes. He wroto on his 
banner *' Qon and the People." He nro- 
ekimed a Republic ; an Italian Republic ; 
a Universal Republic ; a Toung Italy, 
wil^ a whole sisterhood of Young Nations. 
Pditics were with him of less moment 
than social questions ; moral problems of 
less consequence than the Religion he had 
discovered for himself. Country and 
Humanity were with him blended in one 
indivisible idea. Of that idea he alone 
sounded the depth. He was its High 
Priest ; he wrestled hard with himself to 
give it utterance both in learned and 
popular writings, but it has remained a 
riadle, if not to all, at least to the vast 
generality of mortals. Of one thing alone 
he was sure — that he could be no man's 
fellow- worker either in thought or action. 
Men might learn from him, serve under 
him,sacrifice themselves for him,but they 
could have nothing in common with him.* 
With such a cast of mind, and with 
warm and generous impulses, it can be 
easily understood that there was nothing 
Mazzini would not attempt ; nothing 
that he could achieve. Be had << the 
peoples '* with him. What forces could 
France, or Austria, ot the whole world 
muster against him f The world well 
knows the results of his campaigns— his 
attack on Savoy, the Bandisiu. tragedy at 
Naples, that of Pisaganb in Sicily,'the 
riots at Milan, the wanton bloodshed at 
Genoa, the hundred plots baffled by as 
many treasons, the many ventures to 
which Mazzini committed all ^ who 
believed in him. 

Yet how many were they who to the 
very last believed in Mazzini ? His faith 
for^ years ago was in " Young Italy." 
He taught his disciples to look with con- 
tempt upon every man above thirty or 
forty years of age. But Young Italy with 
gray hair. Young Italy on the wrong side 
of sixty, exercised as irresistible a fasci- 
nation on inexperienced yonth as when he 
first shone among his exiled countrymen 
at Marseilles, and his pale, ascetic, but 
transcendenUy bright countenance, his 



inspired language, his loving addM% 
made his enthusiasm irresistibly cati^inc; 
No man won so many admirers as Mai^ 
zini, and yet secured so lew friends. S 
we except a few devoted £Dglishwomei!^ 
there is hardly a human being whom long 
familiarity had not estranged from Mas- 
ziNi. With manners congnnmiately nffafiii 
and courteous he combined an overwoeft** 
ing conceit and a narrowness and hiffeAxf 
of view which hardly tolerated indfr* 
p^ident minds. He was a lonely pmwif 
all apart from thd common ways of othoT 
mortals, spuming the suggestions of Dm 
plainest common-sense, professinjg to 4m 
all for his f ellow-beines, yet nothing wttk 
them or by their aio. Of the diffiBKettI 
ranks of society he from the ftistno*- 
scribed the highest. Then he quamiisA 
with the middle claoMt. The iossirf 
alone, the very drefi;8,were Mazzini*b own 
<< peofde" ; they alone were uncorrupte^ 
incorruptible. Later in life^ however, 
faith even in them died away m the heart 
of the Democrat, and with candid con- 
tempt he repudiated the Paris Commune. 
He gave up the hope of ever beings 
prophet in his own countiy in his owa 
age ;his only trust was in a coming gene^ 
ration, where the germ of his idea oooU 
alone attain full development. 

Mazzini was disappointed in his owtt 
Italy — the Italy of the present dajr — «a 
Italy to which, indeed, he gave a nughtf 
impulse, but which has been '* made " as 
it IS without him, *^ made" in spate cE 
him. He was never veiy warm in hn 
praise of living friends, and he was apl 
to denounce as adversaries all who weiB 
BO unfortunate as to differ from him. Hb 
was sure that '' Charles Albebt had 
betrayed Italy ; that Yictok Emmanubc 
would also end by betraying her." Upon 
the strength of these convictions he mined 
the ground in tlie rear of the Piedmoii- 
tese Army in Lombardy in 1848 ; an^ 
even after the formation ^ of the ItalifOi 
Kingdom, he was more indefatigable in 
his attacks on the Kino's troops at Milan 
or Genoa than even on the Austrians at| 
Venice or the French at Home. J^ree^f 
re-admitted to his country, and electedtd 
the House of Deputies, be chose an exile\ 
lot, in consistency with his Bepublican 
faith, regardless of the wounds his deola^ 
ration inflicted on Saffi, on Fabbizi, on 
{^'hundred of his former Kepublican asadh 
ciates,who looked upon Republicanism as 
a means, not as an end, and who thougld 
they could best serve their country by 
aidmg, not by thwarting, the GovemmeiS 
it had chosen for itself. Even with GasSt 
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3ALDij who had been his right arm at 
Jtome, and had followed his fortunes in a 
Imndred enterprises, Mazzini seemed de- 
termined not to die in peace. The contro- 
versy with which these two champions of 
Democracy and their partisans lately 
,611ed the Italian newspapers has contri- 
)buted, by revealing the impracticability 
tof their different political theories, to rally 
Ihe people round the Kino's Government 
mora efficiently than any wise or liberal 
:niea8ure of the Government itself. Yet 
there is no doubt that Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi had each his own great mission to 
lulfil, and the valour aod wisdom dis- 
j)layed by the short-lived Roman Re- 
|>nblic of 3849 did almost as much to raise 
m& Italians in their own and their neigh- 
Jbours' estimation as the exploits of the 
iPiedmontese Army in the Crimea and 



Lombardy, or the political and diplomatic 
achievements of the great Piedmontese 
statesman. Unfortunately, few are the 
men ** happy in the opportunity of 
death '* ; fewer still those who know when 
they have reached the zenith of their 
orbit, and when it becomes them to with- 
draw from the world. Who shall tell how 
much better it would have been for Gari- 
baldi apd Mazzini, as well as for Italy, 
if the former had never left Caprera aftei 
he took leave of the King to whom he 
had made a present of the Two Sicilies, 
and if the latter had come back from Italy 
to his books and his friends in London, 
and desisted from those Insurrectionary 
attempts which were sometimes tragical, 
sometimes ridiculous, when made against 
Austria, but which became simply cri- 
minal when directed against Italy ? 



LORD DALUNG AND BULWER, v 
(Obituary Noticb, Monday, June 3, 1872.) 



^ ^literary and political aspirants of f orty- 
JBve years ago may remember three com- 
petitors, constantly together, who at- 
tracted attention by their social position, 
iheir personal gifts, and their easy, care- 
less, unmistakable air of latent superi- 
ority. They had hitherto done little or 
;nothing to distinguish them from other 

5roung men of promise, although they 
ooked and talked as if they could do any- 
thing or everything when they chose to 
Bet about it. But they had turned aside 
pom College honours ; they would hardly 
iake the trouble of getting up a subject 
lor a debating club 7 ^^^ t^© most admir- 
ing of their contemporaries would have 
2)een startled to be told that this saunter- 
Jng, pleasure-loving, pocccuranti trio were 
to become, one. Lord Chief Justice of 
SIngland, the mainstay and ornament of 
Ihe Judicial Bench ; another, an eminent 
matesman and one of the most popular 
jmters of the age ; the third, the repre- 
^ntative of Great Britain as chief of 
^me half-dozen Embassies in succession 
^nding with Constantinople, and a suc- 
ibesaful author to boot. We need hardly 
^y that we are speaking of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Lord Lytton, and his elder 
©rother, Lord Dalling and Bulwer, fami- 
liarly known as Henry Bulwer, whose 
Xsharacter has just been brought within 
She recognized domain of biography by 
jdeath. If not the most distinguished, ft 
was certainly not the least remarkable of 



the three careers ; and proves, perhaps, 
more strikingly than either of the others 
what volition and energy can effect when 
ambition or the love of fame has become 
the master passion, and a well-defined 
object is in view. 

His birth and parentage are well 
known. Although a second son, he in- 
herited a considerable fortune from a 
grandmother. He was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, which he left without 
taking a degree, and became a cornet in 
the Life Guards. But nature never meant 
him for the military profession, and find- 
ing the regimental duties very little to 
his taste, he speedily sold out, and, after an 
expedition which produced his *' Autumn 
in Greece," became a diplomatist. He was 
attached to the Berlin Embassy in 1827, 
and, taking Paris in his way, won there 
between six and seven thousand pounds 
at play. Thia he adroitly converted into 
the starting-point and foundation of his 
diplomatic fortunes. There was then a 
whist-playing set at Berlin, mustering 
principally at Prince Wittgenstein's, and 
including the leading personages of the 
Court. The high stakes (500 louis the 
rubber was not uncoinmon) kept the 
members of the English Embassy aloof, 
with the exception of Bulwer, who fear- 
lessly risked his recendy-acquired 
capital. Although by no means a first- 
rate whist player, he eventually came ofiE 
a winner, and from the incidental goasip 
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af Princes and Ambassadors at the card- 
table be leiirnt a great deal about more 
important matters from which his oflScial 
superiors were shut out. He was trans- 
ferred from Berlin to Vienna, and from 
Vienna to the Hague, from which, in 
1830, when the Bel^an Revolution broke 
out, he was despatcned to watch its pro- 
press and report on the probability of 
its success. In the performance of this 
duty he attended a public meeting, at 
which a well-known English Radical pre- 
sented himself, and told the assembled 
Belgians that, come what might, they 
mignt reckon on the support of his 
countrymen. Bulwer rose directly after- 
wards to say that he himself, the member 
of an Embassy, was no great things, peu 
de chose — that his friend was nothing and 
nobody, and that the patriots whom he 
had the honour to address had better rely 
on tieir own patriotic efforts than on the 
promises of English co-operation made 
without the semblance of authority by 
this gentleman. 

His reports were so far satisfactoiy that, 
when Belgium became a kingdom, he was 
made Secretary of Legation at Brussels, 
where he subsequently acted as Charg^ 
d'Af&iires. While the settlement of Bel- 
ginm was still pending, he made an ar- 
rangement with the late Lord Pembroke 
for a seat in Parliament for the borough 
of Wilton, which he helped to disfranchise 
by his vote on the second reading of the 
first Reform Bill in 1831. This act of 
self-sacrifice was not approved by the 
electors, who would have nothing more to 
say to lum at the ensuing election, where- 
iipon he got chosen for Coventry, which 
he represented till the dissolution of 1832. 
He sat for Marylebone from 1833 to 1837, 
and made two or three speeches, espe- 
cially one on Spanish afiairs, in 1836, 
which rescued his irregular and inter- 
mittent Parliamentary career from the 
imputation of having been mute or com- 
monplace. 

Book XIT. of his '* Life of Lord Pal- 
merston" is headed : — 

** I go to Constantinople as Secre- 
tary of Embassy — Slate of Things there 
— rCharaciers of Khosreo and Reschid 
Pashas — Position of Mehemet All in 

Egypt." 

This book might pass for a chapter of 
his own autobiography — a characteristic 
and most amusing one. Nothing can be 
better than his account of the way in 
which he contrived to get a Commercial 
Treaty from the Porte, or the sketch of 
that preoccupation of the ambassadorial 



mind which left the field free for the^ 
operations of the Secretary : — \ 

" A new rumour was every day in cir- 
culation. The. French and English am-j 
bassadorial residences were then fixed' 
within a stone's throw of each other, at 
Therch'a, a small village fronting the< 
entrance into the Black Sea ; and the two] 
Ambassadors, Admiral Poussin and Lorcl^ 
Pon«-onby, each went to his window on] 
getting out of bed, the one at 6 in thej 
morning, the other at 6 in the afternoon J 
prepared to see without surprise thaj 
t^ussian Fleet anchored under tneir e^e&j 
It was, perhaps, the only point on which j 
these representatives of the two coimtdeSt 
agreed." J 

The Treaty was quietly settled andl 
signed before the French Embass^r, who 
had been long manoeuvring for a similar, 
one, were aware that it was in progress ;| 
and Bulwer had the gratification of an-] 
nouncing it to the French Secretary, *' ^ 
charming man, who sang beautifully, waff 
very gallant, and excelled in calemhourgs,**\ 
and had declared the Treaty an imposst-: 
bility :— i 

French Secretary. — " Is it possible, mjr 
friend, that you nave playea us such a 
trick." 

Bulwer. -''What trick? We have, 
only found possible what you believed^ 
impossible." j 

French Secretary. — " But what is to* 
be done ?" | 

Bulwer.—" Nothing more easy, myj 
dear fellow ; here is a copy of our Treaty, 
do you get another copy made and signid 
to-day, and then let the journal at Smyrna 
(a journal in the French pay) say that 
this happy result was entirely brought' 
about by Admiral Poussin 's influence and 
your great knowledge of commercial 
affairs. j 

The best of the joke was that the, 
French Secretary followed this advice to 
the letter, and got the entire credit dL 
both Treaties with his countrymen. j 

In May, 1839, Bulwer was transferred^ 
from Constantinople to the more impor-l 
tant place of Secretary of Embassy at, 
Paris. Our Ambassadors have or had a' 
knack of being absent from their posts at 
critical moments, and it so happened that 
he was Charg^ d'Ai&ires during tha^ 
Eastern complication of 1840-1841, which 
threatened at one time to culminate in a 
European war. His correspondence with 
Lord Palmerston (given in the Life) is full 
of interest. His instructions were to dis- 
cover, if possible, the real intentions of the 
French Government* M. Tkiers^sgamo 
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%as to avoid committiog himself to any- 
"ihing that could be construed into an 
^nUUmatum, and Bulwer used to relate a 
\rarious illustration of his method of evad- 
ing responsibility. The scene is a long 
koom or gallery at Autun, in which the 
lEnglish Secretary and the French Premier 
lore walking up and down, in grave and 
'^imated converse. ** Well, then," said 
"iBulwer by way of arriving at a result, 
t** I am to tell my Government that your 
lintentions are hostile if the four Powers 
^here to their policy." " Non, mon amif 
^jww precis^ment ; vous direz seuhment que 
"^Kms ravez lu sur ma figure." This comes 
blearer to Sir| Stafford Northcote's '* un- 
jderstanding of a promise" than anything 
jelse recorded in diplomacy. 

Some years before (1834) Bulwer had 
^published his ** Franco : Social, Literary, 
5*olitical," which was followed in 1836 by 
Ids " Monarchy of the Middle Classes" — 
^oks which, besides being replete with 
ftcnte observation and fine criticism, may 
Btill be consulted with advantage for the 
valuable information which they convey, 
^y the time he had lived another year in 
France he had completed his knowledge 
of the country and the people ; and few 
Englishmen of our day knew them better, 

{or be had not limited his intercourse to 
he upper or the political class. He knew 
Jboth the grand monde and the demi 
numde ; he was on the most intimate 
lerms with all the authors and journalists 
pi note ; and one of the most celebrated 
©f Georges Sand*s novels ('^Maupret") was 
•currently reported to hare been suggested 
Dr inspired by him. Alluding to the in- 
Quence of successive male friends en this 
lady's writings, Madame Emile Girardin 
(tile Delphine Gay) remarked that she was 
^n illustration of Buffon*s maxim, " Le 
ptyle c*est Vhomme.** 

, Lord Aberdeen, who had replaced Lord 
JPalmerston at the Foreign Office in Sep- 
iember, 1841,was so pleased by his reports 
that he requested their continuance during 
4he presence on duty as well as during the 
absence of his Chief ; and in November, 
^843, he gave the best proof of apprecia- 
tion and approval by naming Bulwer 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid. 
OHere he did ^ood service by arbitrating? 
(between Spam and Morocco, and, had his 
^counsels been followed, it is quite con- 
.ceivable that the famous Spanish mar- 
riages might never have come off ; for, 
acting on an erroneous estimate of the 
'situation, Lord Palmerslon (who had re- 
jfcurned to office in 1846) backed the TNTong 
pandidate, and forwarded IVL Guizot's 



views instead of counteracting them* 
^^Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque 
futurcB.^* Who would have thought that 
these marriages, which threatened to set 
the world in arms, would turn out of no 
historical importance whatever, or that 
the dynasty they were to make all 
powerful by the union of the two Crowns, 
would be uncrowned and in exile within 
two years ! 

Bulwer's Spanish mission came to an 
untimely and disagreeable end in 1848, 
when Narvaez made him quit the country 
at a moment's notice on a simulated 
charge of complicity with the insurgent 
Liberals ; and his summary dismissal was 
first made known by his arrival to report 
himself at the Foreign Office. Lord Pal- 
merston was not the man to throw over a 
subordinate whose only transgression con- 
sisted in carrying out his instructions 
with spirit by remonstrating against the 
high-handed and arbitrary courses of the 
reactionary faction at Madrid. The cause 
of the expelled Minister was made the 
cause of the country ; and England re- 
mained unrepresented at the Spanish 
capital till the mutual exasperation had 
cooled down. In the course of the 
diplomatic correspondence caused by 
this ajSair, the Due de Sotomayer 
(the Spanish Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs), who had lived on terms of 
intimacy with Bulwer, thought proper 
to allude to a delicate matter, of a 
strictly private character, in a way which 
Bulwer deemed personally offensive, and, 
under the advice of Count D'Orsay, he 
had written a letter for the express purpose 
of provoking a challenge, when two £ng- 
lish friends (the late Charles GreviUe 
being one), who fortunately became aware 
of his intention, intervened, and saved 
him from what might have proved a grave 
and (for an English public man) very 
damaging indiscretion. Only just before, 
however, two Foreign Ministers, with two 
colleagues for seconds, had fought a duel 
at Mfulrid. 

In December, 1849, Bulwer was named 
Minister Plenipqtentiary at Washington, 
where he raised an enduring monument 
to his diplomatic ability by the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. We have now before us 
one of his last letters, dated ** Rhoda-on- 
the-Nile, February 17, 1872," in which 
he writes : — 

" I do regret indeed not being in Eng- 
land. The prophecy I made m with- 
drawing my motion about America has 
been too closely fulfilled. Of course the 
time to settle the question was when 
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every sensible man in the United States 
was disgusted by Sumner *s speech. By 
allowing it to lie on the public mind, it 
sank into it and has become now a semi- 
national theory. How, when our only in- 
ducement to make a treaty was to set this 
claim for indirect damages at rest we could 
frame one which opened it is to me 
miraculous. How they could introduce 
into such a document the term ' growing 
out of,* which would hardly occur to any 
one but a market gardener, is also a 
marvel. As to the confidence displayed 
to American statesmen — when I had to 
make a treaty with them, I took the 
trouble of going over all their own 
treaties, an^ in important passages, I 
only used such words as they had used in 
the sense in which they had used them. 
Then, when they began their usual dis- 
putes about interoretation, I quoted their 
own authority. All their own newspapers 
acknowledged I was right, and that I nad 
outwitted Clayton, who died, they said, in 
consequence.** 

It is some comfort to think that, if 
the Supplemental Treaty should pass, 
neither General Grant, nor Mr. Fish, nor 
General Schcnck is likely to die of morti- 
fication at having been outwitted by our 
diplomatists. 

^ulwor was Minister at Florence for 
about three years, beginning with 1852. 
Li 1855 he was employed on a mission for 
the settlement of the Banubian Princi- 
palities ; and in 1857 he was appointed 
Ambassador at Constantinople in succes- 
sion to Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe, who 
exorcised an amount of influence to which 
no representative of a European Power 
has attained since, or is likely to attain 
again, partly owing to force of character, 
and partly to the state of things then, 
differing so greatly from the present. 
Turkey is now practically, if not formally, 
placed under the guardianship or tutelage 
of the Five Powers. (Austria, Prussia, 
Bussia, France, and England), and no one 
of them could dictate or sway the counsels 
of the Sublime Porte as England occa- 
sionally did prior to the Crimean War. 
The position of Bulwer is correctly de- 
scribed in the " Conversations- Lexicon,'* 
where he is termed ** the prop and pillar 
of the Palmerstonian policy in the East. " 

He was intensely sensitive to cold, and 
an amusing story is told of a contest, 
nearly ending in an open rupture, between 
him and the French Ambassador touching 
an open window at his back, which he 
insisted on having shut. The climate of 
Constantinople during more than half the 



year was his constant subject of com- 
plaint, and his resignation in 1866 was 
principally owing to an intimation that 
the public service might suffer from the 
prolonged periods of absence which he re- 
quired. Those who saw him for the first 
time during the last 10 or 15 years would 
have wondered how any sustained intel- 
lectual or physical exertion was possible 
with such a frame. Yet the projects he 
conceived, the literary works he. executed, 
the journeys he undertook in his decline, 
might have tasked a strong man in his 
maturity. He vividly recalled Drydeu*s 
lines on Shaftesbuir : — 
<< A fiery soul, wnich working out ita 

way, 
'' Fretted the puny body to decay, 
''And o'er informed the tenement of 
clay.** 

But Bulwer*8 soul was more restless 
than fiery ; he could not exist without 
movement and agitation ; fix him to a 
spot, forbid excitement, and he would 
have passed away like that Dutch Go- 
vernor (mentioned by Washington Irving) 
who pined awav so imperceptibly, that, 
when he died, there was nothing of him 
left to bury. Yet the puny invalid, who 
may have been seen shivering in autumn 
on the Bosphorus, spent a cold winter 
month in canvassing Tamworth, and came 
back the better for it, proving that, frail 
as he was, he had more of the malade ima- 
ginaire about him than he would allow. 
The Greek doctor who long formed part 
of his establishment openly protested,*- 
"Moiy MoyisietiTf lui /aire de teUes ordim- 
nances I ma tdche joumal'Ure c^est de 
Vempicher de prendre de la tn^decine,'* 
Bichelieu signing death warrants with 
one foot in the grave ; Pitt vomiting 
behind the Speaker's chair hj way of pre- 
paration for the greatest of his speeches ; 
Scott dictating romances with the cramp 
in the stomach which made him rou 
about in agony — ^theso were nothing to 
Henry Bulwer going down to the House 
of Commons with ahoctic suffocating cough 
to make a speech on the Irish Church, 
which there was no imaginable, necessity 
for his making, and which was inaudible 
to more than the ten or dozen members 
who closed up to him. These heard 
enough to convince thorn that, given the 
physical requisites,his speech would have 
proved an undeniable success. 

Our high general estimate of his writ- 
ings has been expressed from time to 
time on the successive appearances of his 
works. They are incomplete in many 
respects, especially as regards artistio 
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finish, but most of them, especially the 
latest, derived a marked valae and at- 
^traction from the circumstance that the 
'aiuthor had- been practically conversant 
'with affairs, that he had been mixed up 
with the events he describes, that he had 
made, or assisted in makings as well as 
written, history • 

Among his many personal gifts was one 
-which almost exceptionally distinguished 
bim. His- temper was peHect,^ and it was 
'not a temper painfully formed by habits 
^of self-restraint It arose from genuine 
'sweetnesa-of disposition, from unaffected 
amiability, from a. kind, gentle, affec- 
tionate nature. When he mingled in the 
polemics of diplomacy or literature he 
wielded the weapon of controversy like a 
small sword, ana ** never carried away a 
heart-stain on the blade." His grace,, his 
tact, his reffnement of tone, his high-bred 
manrer made- him a general favourite in 
society ; and what Scott says of Rashleigh 
Osb&l(Kstone*s conversation may be said 
of Bulwer's : — j 

**' He was never loud,, never over-bear-' 



ing, never so much occupied with his^ own 
thoughts as to outrun either the patience 
or the comprehension of those he con- 
versed with. His ideas succeeded each 
other with the gentle but unremitting 
flow of a plentiful and bounteous spring ; 
while I have heard those of others, wno 
aimed at distinction in conversation, rusli 
along like the turbid gush from the sluice 
of a millpond, as hurried and as easily 
exhausted." 

Bulwer always talked his best, and 
always took up by preference the topics 
on which mind could meet mind and 
glowing thoughts or srarkling fancies 
might be struck out. He was past CS 
when he died, but his vivacity was un- 
abated, his vitality seemed unimpaired, 
and those who knew him best were so 
accustomed to see him overcoming matter 
by mind, that they were no less startled 
than saddened by the announcement Ihut 
the most delightful of companions, the 
truest and most sympathizing of friends, 
was taken from them. 



CHARLES LEVER. 

(OBrcuAKY NoncB, Fkiday, Junb 7, 1872.) 



Wheuv a novel-writer drops off in the 
lulnesft of years he may find okl admirers 
to lament him, but generally he will be 
scarcely missed hy. the public. The 
waning of his popularity has followed on 
the flagging of his powers^ until the de- 
CMase of the one has been even more 
tapid than the decay of the other. His 
day is gone by ; his place has been filled 
by younger and fresher men, who are 
f»tering for the fashion of the hour and 
the capricious tastes of the libraries. It 
i& rardy we have- to regret a man whom 
exceptional gifts have saved from the 
common fate of his fellows, but such a 
man the novel-reading world has lost in 
Charles. Lever. For some forty years Mr. 
Lever had been writing with slight inter- 
mission, producing book on book and 
scattering magazine articles broadcast. 
Yet the. early liking of many of us has 
only ripened' with long acqnaiirtance, and 
we venture^ U> say thoosandis of readers 
of all ac^es ar& deploring hi& loss as a 
personal misfortoio. Nor are the reasons 
for this perennial popularity of his far to 
seek. Not only was he blessed with a 
fund of iateiue youthful vitality^ which, 
a£ter«taading.the drainof a lifetime, still 



freshened the accumulating experiences 
of age ; not only could you trust nis equal 
talent to turn out work far more enter- 
taining than the average ; not only could 
you count absolutely upon his tact and 
versatility to save him from the deadly 
sins of duiness and monotony, but he con- 
trived to tone his subjects and his stylo 
down to his years, and so, as his admirers 
grew older like himself, he carried the 
mass of them along with him. He sup- 
plied the place of the powers which decay 
with youth by the use ef those which 
strengthen and develope with maturity, 
and, while always remaining himself, he 
satisfied a more practical and critical age. 
Sensation, more or less pronounced or 
subdued, pervaded and flavoured every- 
thing he wrote. But the sensation of the 
social and political sketches which formed 
the staple of his later works differed as 
widely from the wild and extravagant 
action of his earliest novels as one of his 
hackneyed old diplomatists from one of 
his harebrained light dragoons. In each 
of his books there was a happy blending of 
somethiui; to suit itself to every taste, 
and so the good-humoured man of the 
world was rei^ and liked to the last. 
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Lever was bom in Dublin in 1809. Ho 
was educated for a physician, and, we be- 
lieve, took medical degrees both at Trinity 
Colloge, Cambridge, and Gottingen. In 
the cholera year of 1832 he was appointed 
to an extensive district in the xTorth of 
Ireland, and he probably reproduced his 
dispensary experience later in " The 
Martins.'^ Afterwards he exchanged that 
temporary appointment for the post of 
physician to the Legation ^t Brussels, It 
will be seen that he commenced his cos- 
mopolitan education early. But being 
born an Irishman, with a superabundance 
of Irish life and humour, it was only 
natural his genius should first breal: 
ground where it did. Ireland, as it then 
was, offered a congenial field which was 
irresistibly tempting. It was a land of 
strange contrasts, to which absence doubt- 
less lent a certain jpicturesqueness. It 
was a land where indigenous drollery 
seemed to flourish the mtire luxuriantly 
for the poverty of the soil and the people, 
and where erratic genius might run riot 
among the merry savages who inhabited 
it, to his heart's content. Above all, it 
was a land as much beyond the range of 
well-regulated English ideas as beyond 
the pale of English law and order. It 
was difficult, perhaps, to caricature the 
extraordinary reality, yet so long as the 
novelist preserved the local colouring he 
coidd take very much|what liberty he 
pleased in his sketches. Accordingly, 
Lever poured out one after another wnat 
we may call his first cluster of novels — 
*< Harry Lorrequer's Confessions," 
"Charles CMalley," "Jack Hinton." 
" Tom Burke,'* " The 0*Donoghue." His 
Irishmen naturally took to the Army, while 
the English fine gentlemen in the service 
were ordered or exiled to Ireland* What 
scope for " situations f* From the first 
page to the last we were swept along in a 
whirlwind of ceaseless action,among love- 
making, fighting, drinking, droll songs, 
rich practical jokes, racy dialogues. You 
had no time left you to cavil or to criticize, 
and it was just as well, for neither the 
episodes n^r incidents would bear chilly 
analysis. Over a tissue of brilliaot impos- 
sibilities and improbabilities the author 
contrived to throw a certain air of reality, 
and when you came breathless to the end, 
you had identified yourself as absolutely 
with the fortunes of the hero as ever you 
did with those of Sindbad and Aladdin. No 
man ever wrote with more sustained ani- 
mniion. His buoyant exuberance of 
spirits went on worlung at the same high 
piessure pitch without the slightest ap- 



pearance of eSbrL No better novels of 
the sort were ever written, exoepty 
perhaps, the parodies which came iiom 
the pen of Thackeray. i 

But, after all, a little writing of thai 
sort goes a lon^ way. It is hard to elabo 
rate happy variations on the rough prac- 
tical jokes of the college and l)arrack« 
Duels and battles greatly resemble each 
other, and, thanks to Lever himself, even 
wild Irish scenes had come to lose their- 
novelty. No man was quicker to perceive 
when he was beginning to bore his public. 
He shifted his ground at once, although 
at first he shifted it but slightly,and with 
" The Knight of Gwynne "and " Arthur 
O'Leary" he bridged the^^ulf between his 
first set of novels and his second. Mr* 
O'Leary carried his Irish habits of mind 
and thought abroad with him,and brought 
them to bear upon foreign people, places, 
and institutions. The result, in " Arthur 
O'Leaxy,*' was a combination of quaint- 
ness and freshness which ^ should havB 
made more of a success than it did. But 
the novel wanted what we may call the 
more glaring merits to which Lever had 
accustomed nis readers, and we fancy it 
proved somethii\g of a failure. If action, 
however, jolted ^or lagged in '* Arthur 
0'Leary,''it was sufficiently accelerated 
in the books which immediately followed. 
Extravagance culminated in the autobio- 
graphy of ** Con Cregan," perhaps, on 
that account, the^most chiuracteristic of all 
Mr. Lever's works. The incident on 
which the plot tuma was well nigh as extra- 
vagant as any instance of treasure trova 
in the ** Arabian Nights/" and yet it is 
scarcely more unnatural than tJie manner 
in which the self-tanght hero's education 
keeps pace with his advancing fortunes. 
But all that only conspires to glorify th» 
peculiar talent of the artist. Ho assista 
the faltering imagination with the appa- 
rent accuracy of his general information 
and his realistic minuteness of detail, and 
he interests you in liis fairy tale until you. 
accept it all as sober history. But even 
while hurrying with his heroes all over 
the world, he seldom altogether lost sisfat 
of his own special domain. As Uon 
Cregan was born in Lreland, and returned 
thither when he had become a weadthy 
man, so did Ireland witness the fortunes 
and misfortunes of Roland Cashell. 
Having wrought the Gil Bias vein, if not 
exhausted it, Lever calmed down towards' 
his final style, and thenceforth he selected* 
his plots and personages from themes an^ 
circles that are practically inexhaustibla 
He took to the |>oliticaland social no^reC 
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or rather, wo should say, perhaps, he re- 
verted to it once and for all, for *' The 
Knight of Gwynne *' was decidedly of that 
character. But " The Knight of Gwynne" 
was purely Hibernian, while '* The Dodd 
Family," *' The Daltons," &c., were dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan. Even in such books 
Es' ** The Martins'* and " Davenport 
Dunn" the Irish of the tale were sent on 
their travels abroad, and introduced to a 
good deal of life on the Continent. Then 
we were presented to that gallery of por- 
traits of foreign princes, ambassadors, 
Queen's messengers, and travelling Eng- 
lish that were to be multiplied indefi 
nitely. From 1842 to 1845 Lever had con- 
ducted the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, Latterly he had lived much abroad, 
and particularly in Italy, where Spezzia 
and Florence were his home for long. 
Moving so much about the Continent, 
with keen powers of observation and a 
retentive memory, of course he collected 
all " the properties" that might serve to 
put his pieces effectively on the stage. If 
he acquired an intimate knowledge of 
men and things, it must be owned he 
hazarded extraordinary liberties with 
probabilities on the strength of it. With 
the most natural air in the world, he 
seemed to presume on the innocence of 
his readers. There was a lightness of 
touch that carried off his extravagance, 
and he frothed up his sensation so briskly 
that one was always ready to swallow it. 
More than once he made a decided failure. 
His " A Day's Ride" is said seriously to 
have depressed the circulation of the 
periodical it appeared in ; it is certain 
the editor resorted to the very unusual 
Btep of advertising the day on which the 



novel would be completed. *' That Boy 
of Norcott's " was decidedly below the 
average level of his works, bearing all the 
marks of extreme hurriedness of execu- 
tion. But take his works as a whole, wo 
repeat that seldom has so prolific a writer 
maintained to the end a popularity so 
slightly impaired. Even " Lord Kilgob- 
bin," his latest work, except in ^ its 
melancholy preface, shows few signs 
either of the author's years or of the 
painful rheumatic gout from which he 
was suffering when he wrote it. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of Lever as the literary politician, and it 
is the less necessary that the " O'Dowd 
Papers," which up to the other day were 
a leading feature in Blackwood^ must 
be familiar to every one. Novelists of one 
sort or another we have in superabun- 
dance, but we cannot hope soon to replace 
the brilliant essayist, whose Ught, yet 
trenchant humour sparkled so brightly to 
the last. To both Blackwood and tho 
CorrJiill Magazine Mr. Lever was a 
frequent contributor, and several of his 
novels passed originally through the pages 
of these periodicals. Nor did he greatly 
relax his industry in consequence of the 
official appointments he has held latterly, 
having been appointed by the Derby 
Ministry to the Vice-Consulship of Spez- 
zia in 1858, whence in 1867 he was trans- 
ferred as Consul to Trieste. Of the volu- 
minous library of fiction he has produced 
in the course of his busy life, many works 
will doubtless go the common way of three- 
Tolume novels. But there are also many 
of them which wiU continue to be read, 
if they do not precisely rank as English 
classics* 



NAPOLEON III. 
(Lbadu^g Article, Friday, January 10, 1873.) 



It is with reg^t we announce the death 
of the Emperor Napoleon yesterday. 
Although the state of the illustrious 
paiieat's general health and the critical 
natoze of tne operation performed on him 
naturally excited uneasiness as to the 
ultimate result, yet there waa little ap- 
prehension of immediate danger. Indeed 
lie had slept so soundly through the 
night, and awakened comparatively so 
strong in the early morning, that it had 
been decided to undertake a farther opera- 
tioQ at noon. He sank, however, suddenly , 
and in a very short time all was over* 



In the singular career of the late Em- 
peror, as in that of most remarkable men, 
there are breaks which divide it into 
distinct periods, without injuring the 
general dramatic unity. He was bom 
seemingly to greatness. Apparently it 
threatened to elude him. He struojgled 
after it in the face of adverse circum- 
stances from the time he attained to years 
of discretion. He partly achieved it, 
partly had it thrust upon him, and after 
a success which should have satisfied his 
wildest dreams, he ended his active life 
*n exile, as he had be^un it. It would not 
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be enougli to say that Chables Louis 
Napoleon Bonapaete vr&s bom in the 
purple. His cradle was at the Tiiileries 
Palace, in the closest vicinity to the 
Throne. He was the youngest son of 
Louis,King of Holland, and of Hortense 
Beauhaknais, the Empress Josephine's 
daughter. His father was Napoleon's 
third brother ; but the descendants of 
Joseph were excluded from the succession 
by their sex, and those of Lucien by the 
disfavour under which that stern Re- 
publican had fallen ; so that, at the date of 
Locis Napoleon's birth, the 20th of 
April, 1808, the heir-apparent was soug;ht 
among the scions of the younger branch. 
Whether, in the event of the Emperor's 
dying without a son, preference would 
have been given to Lons Napoleon over 
his elder brother Napoleon Louis, and 
what reasons might have determined such 
choice,it would now be useless to inquire. 
Suffice it to know, that the Emperor 
evinced a strong predilection in favour of 
this younger son of his step-daughter, 
Hortense. " His name," we are told, 
" was written down at the head of the 
family register of the Napoleon dynasty." 
His baptism was put off for more than two 
years and a half, till the lOth of Novem- 
ber, 1810, when the Emperor and his 
newly-married Empress, Maria Louisa, 
soon to be a mother, held him at the 
font ; and although the birth of the King 
Df Rome, five months later, disappointed 
the hopes of his immediate succession, 
the infant of Hortense still held for 
seven years a most important position in 
his uncle's household, and was treated 
with all the honours due to an heir pre- 
sumptive. He was seven years old wnen 
he stood by his uncle's side at the great 
gathering on the Champ de Mai, during 
the Hundred Days, and, after Waterloo, 
he clung to his uncle's knees when the 
Emperor left La Malmaison, struggling 
against separation, as if instinct had told 
him that with tne Emperor his own 
fortunes and those of the House were 
overshadowed. 

The young Prince, reduced, with his 
mother, to a private station, spent eight 
years then at the Augsburg Gymnasium ; 
then six more as a student undfer domestic 
tutors at the Castle of AroRcnberg, in the 
Canton of Thurgau, on the Lake of Con- 
stance, became proficient in history and 
mathematics, skilful in fencing, horse- 
manship, and swimming, and curious 
about military affairs ; joining the ranks 
of the Sfviss Militia, and making the ac- 
auaintance of the Federal General 



DuPouR, Next to the pale reminiscence! 
of Court pageantries m his early child-', 
hood, nothing, perhaps, so powerfuH(( 
contributed to form tne charatter of th^ 
future Emperor as the influence of thrf 
mother in whose house he grew up as an/ 
only child. The marriage of HortensS 
with Louis Bonaparte was, by his con-j 
fession, * forced and ill-assorted." Saven 
months before the birth of their third sod 
the Royal couple parted never to be ro-4 
united. It was not without contentian 
that the ex-King of Holland, now Duka 
of Saint Leu, made good his claims toj 
his elder son, leaving the younger in the! 
undisputed possession of the motherJ 
Charmed as she seemed with her retire-! 
ment at Arenenberg, Hortense, howeverJ 
not unfrequently spent the winter im 
Italy, chiefly at Rome. It was not undeij 
the ascendency of such a mother that thoi 
aspiring youth could learn resignation toi 
a humble lot. Louis Napoleon waaf 
taught to look for a change with as full a 
confidence as he would expect daylight at 
the clo^e of the natural period of dark- 
ness. It little, mattered when, where, at 
by what means the turn in his fortunea 
might come. Enough that an opening} 
would be made. The man was there,-S 
he would not h&ve to wait long for the( 
hour. 

The July Revolution in Paris waa 
hailed as the dawn, but it was only a( 
momentary and deceitful twilight. Thej 
Prince's advances met with no favouB 
from the men at the head of the moveJ 
ment in France, but a chanQ.e soon offere^ 
itself in Italy. The outbreak in thflf 
Roman States in February, 1831, foun^ 
both the sons of Hortense in arms undoC 
the Italian trico'iour. There was a blood-j 
less campaign — a mere promenade undeij 
SERC50GNANI frcm Foliguo to Otricoli \ 
then a journey to Forli, where the elde 
brother died of the measles on the 17th o 
March. Louis Napoleon, attacked by 
the same complaint at Ancona, waa' 
tended by his mother, smuggled , away toj 
Marseilles and Paris, and hence, tutets 
vain endeavours to obtain a resting-placej 
conveyed, a convalescent, to ArenenbergJ 
On the downfall of the Italian causeJ 
the Prince was seized with enthusiasm fo» 
TPolish independence. He travelled throughl 
Germany on his v^ay to Warsaw, but tha 
tidings of the final catastrophe met him 
in Saxony, and for four years, from 1832^ 
to 1836, he was forced back to his life or 
expectant leisure on the Bodonsee. While,! 
in all probabilii/, the future candidate 
for power, at this early stage of hifl careao 
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vonght only for disdnction as a soldier 
^nd a patriot, more than one short cut to 
^fortune seemed to present themselves to 
9dm. At Foligno and Foili he was emphati- 
•cally hailed as " the Prince" ; Polish 
tgenerals temnted him with the proffered 
\command of {heir legions ; at the London 
iOonferenca his name, it is said, 



was 



[Ixrought forward as a candidate for 
[Belgian Royalty, and he was even, it 

Somd be difficult to say with what truth, 
it down among the suitors for the hand 
/of Mabia da Gloeia of Portugal. Any 
)Bmbitious views of that nature he, how- 
.6ver, invariably disclaimed. To strug- 
-gHng nations ne would only bring a 
[volunteer's sword ; and as to France, 
r^ the hope to be able to serve her as a 
jcitizen and soldier was in his eyes worth 
'more than all the thrones in the world." 
L His devotion to France, however, was 
stimulated by othar considerations than 
those of disinterested patriotism. The 
Duke of Beichstadt had died at Schon- 
brunn, and the Prince was now the ac- 
knowledged head of the Napoleon 
dynasty. Kotwithstandinfi" the greatest 
^ssimilarity of mind and heart, his in- 
liense admiration for his uncle led him to 
Astrange ideiftification of himself with the 
^eat conqueror. His landing at Cannes, 
^and ** the flight of - the Imperial eagle 
[from steeple to steeple till it folded its 
/wings on the towers of Notre Dame," 
pKFere, he thought, feats only to be tried 
jagain to meet with the same success. Nor 

Ehe altogether out of his reckoning, 
m 1831 to 1848 Bonapartism in France 
made common cause with Republi- 
canism. The First Empire, it was argued, 
^^ad been an sera of war and des^Kxtism ; but 
at had peace and freedom in reserve. 
(There was no limit to which '* Napoleonic 
ideas" could not be stretched ; no degree 
jof perfectibility incompatible with their 
full development. Of these ideas the 
iyouaff enthusiast at Arenenberg made 
jLimsdf the high priest and interpreter 
pnth an earnestness of faith of which be 
•was, possibly, the first dupe. Those ideas, 
it must be borne in mind, were not alto- 
gether peculiar to the Prince. They were 
inegreatdelusion of theage. The memory of 
the First Napoleon was no sooner released 
from the pressure under which the sense- 
less reaction of the Bourbons vainly at- 
tempted to hold it than it was idealized 
into a myth. Napoleon was no longer 
the man of the IHx-huit Brumaire, of the 
JavSe en masse. What men remembered 
^f him were the Code Civil, the Alpine 
toads, the Legion of Honour. His name 



was, above all things, associated with the 
liberal Acte Addiiionnel of 1815. He waa 
the man with whose good intentions the 
courtyard of the villa at Longwood waa 
pavei It was from this Prometheus 
bound that the young Pretender professed 
to hold his commission. He came to re- 
pair and to fulfil ; he stood forth as the 
redeemer of the great man's dying pledges, 
the executor of his last will and testa- 
ment. Louis Philippe, who dreaded the 
Pretender, and honoured him with the 
Crown of proscription, was all the time 
playing into his hands. From begin- 
ning to end the July Monarchy laboured 
at the apotheosis of Imperialism. Aware 
of the nature of tne people's com- 
plaint, their rulers hoped to overcome it 
by administering to it homoeopath ically. 

They inoculated the virus already creep- 
ing in the nation's veins. From the re- 
storation of the bronze statue on the top 
of the Yeaddme column in 1831 to the lay- 
ing of the granite coffin beneath the dome 
of the Invalidea in 1840^ France was being 
turned into a vast Na^leonic monument. 
The Press teemed with little else but 
Napoleonic literature. The attack on the 
Strasburg barracks in 1836, and the land- 
ing at Boulogne in 1840, were only egre* 
fious bluttders in so far that they took 
'ranee by surprise. There was neither 
preparation nor opportunity. Nations 
are not easily roused in cold blood. 
Popular movements must be in a great 
measure dependent on time and place. It 
was not because the Prince had any reason 
to believe that he would be particularly 
welcome in Alsace or in Picardy that he 
made choice of a city on the Hhine or of 
a seaport on the Channel. It was because 
those places happened to be each at a 
different period nearest at hand — the one 
nearest to him &£ he came up from Swit* 
zerland, the other opposite to him as b« 
steamed from the English coast. The 
precedent at Cannes bewildered him. He 
acted in obedience to that blind idolatry 
of his uncle, to that servility of imitation, 
which, as may bo seen in the sequel, 
marred not less than it made him. Stras- 
burg and Boulogne were in every respect 
poor parodies of the Betum from Elba. 
They ware also clearly a rdiearsal of the 
Coup d^Etat on a small scale. In 183G and 
in 1840 Louis Napoleon had forgotten aU 
his disclaimers of 1831. He no longer 
aspired to the glory of a mere French 
citizen and soldier of France. He waa 
already a full-crown Caesar, not with the 
tricolor men2y, but with the crown, 
sceptre, and eagle. His notions about 
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the sovereignty of the people vvre saffi- 
ci^ntly plain and consistent. The people 
were to be free — ^free to choose him. At 
Strasburg and Boulogne he evidently 
took the nation's consent for granted. 
His appeal was to the soldiers ; his 
faith was in them. Had the barracks 
realized his expectation, had his cry 
"fire VEmpereur !'* found an echo in the 
ranks, the pUbiscite would have followed 
as a matter of course. 

Those miserable failures at Strasburg 
and Boulogne darkened the prospects of 
Bonapartism apparently for ever. They 
deprived the Pretender of all initiative 
ill revolutionary movements. Henceforth 
the Prince would have to watch the tide. 
The quarry might be his yet, but only 
when others had struck it down for him« 
Those veiy failures, however, were in- 
strumental in revealing, no loss than in 
forming his character. Placed in the 
power of his enemies, after Strasburg, 
from the 30th of October to the 2l8t of 
Isovftmber, 183G, and, aftctf Boulogne, 
from the 4th of August, 1840, to the 25th 
of IMay, 1846, he gave proof of fortitude 
and dignity. In his intercourse with his 
captors, judges, and gaolers, he managed 
to have himself treated as a Monarch, 
tliough a vanquished one. He repaid 
SvNiss hospitality by a spontaneoos de- 
parture from Arenenberg in August, 1838, 
when the gallant Confederacy professea 
its readiness to run the risk of a quarrel 
with France for his sake. Neither nis six 
years' confinement in a State fortress — 
Ills ** course of studies at the University 
of Ham," as he termed it, nor the two 
distinct periods of his not ungenial exile 
in Londox>— 1838| to 1840, and 1846 to 
1848, were lost upon him. Amid the 
gloom of a captive's life.asanMn^ the dis- 
sipations of a small if not quite select 
society, the activity of his mind was un- 
common. He studied Eagland ; he con- 
ceived for this country that quiet but 
steady attachment which seldom fails to 
spring up in the heart of those who spend 
a summer and winter among us. Among 
the French the Prince generally sought 
tools and accomplices ; of the English he 
made friends and companions. He waa 
stanch rather than choice in his con- 
nexions. The conscioasness of the lofti- 
ness of his ends rendered himi indifferent 
to the lowness of ^his means. The best 
instrument in the Bchemer's hand was the 
most passive, hence, if neicessary, the 
most unscrupulous. His knowledge of 
men seldom failed him,and commensurate 
with his knowledge was his ind^^ence to 



their foibles and his ssrmpathy with their 
r moods. He accepted devotion with all its 
burdens and drawbacks. He was a friend 
d toute 4preuve. A partisan might have to 
be disavowed, but no one was ever sacri- 
ficed ; nor was the least act of kindness 
shown to the Pretender in adversity ever 
forgotten by the Sovereign in his pros- 
perity. 

Eighteen hundred and forty-eight came* 
The faint-heartedness of a ICing and the 
infatuation of a Minister left France to 
her own mastery. A handtul of dreamers 
and schemers pulled down the whole 
social edifice. From February to June of 
that year the disorganization, though less 
violent and bloody .was far more thorough 
than during the worst period of the Beign 
of Terror. In an evil day France had been 
taken by surprise. On the morrow she 
was appalled at the results of her own 
supineness and improvidence. On the 
third day she was anxious for reaction, on 
the look-out for a man who could save 
society. That task was morally fulfilled 
bv Lamabtine with happv phrase ; mate* 
nally by Cavaignao with an awful mas- 
sacre. By biding his time Louis Nafo* 
LEON reaped the benefit both of the poet's 
and of the soldier's work. In February 
he made a tender of his services ^ but in 
April and in June he still declined the 
seats which were offered to him in the 
National Assembly. On the memorable 
10th of April, as iHae world remembers,. 
Prince Louis Napoleon was still doing 
duty as special constable in Eing-street, 
St. James's. He '' wished to ug^eceive 
those who charged hinv with ambition ^'^ 
but he '^ would know how to fulfil any 
duty which the people might lay upon 
him." He said thi» on the 15th of June ; 
ten days later the revolution was crushed* 
On the 26th of Septemb«F he crossed the 
Channel and made his first appearance m 
the Assembly. Qear as *the ground was 
before him, actively as his friends exerted 
themselves in his Behalf^ he still felt his 
Vf&y Cautiously, almost timidly. EepubU 
canism was in the month of all: 
monarchic restoration in the hearts of 
most men. Lamabtine, Cavaignac,, any 
of the so-called Republicans ilu lendemain 
would keep the seat warm lor a Princei 
either of the elder or of the youngep 
BouBBON branch p but Loui9^ NAfOLBON'^ 
if he took it, would be sure to keep it for 
himself. Hence, there^wias doubtless con- 
siderable mistrust, of and ill-will towards 
him. Awai^e of this feeling, and witb 
little confidenoe in his debating power8| 
the Pretender limited ^mself to a defen- 
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Bive policy in the Assembly. His rare 
attempts to speak were neither brilliant 
nor successful. He sat down unmoved, in 
sullen, silent discomfiture, trusting to the 
prestige of his uncle's name to plead his 
cause among the people. Whether 
dictated by choice or necessity, his course 
was the wisest. On the 10th of December, 
1848, Cavaignac had a million and a half 
of the people's votes for the Presidency of 
the Bepublic. Prince Napoleon had 
above six millions. Upon that vote the 
supreme po^ver of the Pretender could 
have been legally and peacefully founded 
for ever. Up to the close of the year 1848 
no good whatever was known about the 
newly-elected President. Ridicule is apt 
to kill the most honourable names in 
France, and the Prince's name was only 
associated with the farces of Strasburg 
and Boulogne. The vast majority of the 
national representation, the whole wealth 
and worth of the country, were dead 
against him ; yet the mass of the people 
had, with very little solicitation, and 
hardly any exertion on his part, pro- 
nounced for him. Henceforth the Presi- 
dent had possession — nine-tenths of the 
law — on his side. 

For the best part of the next two years 
the President and the still hostile As- 
sembly were busy with the task of killing 
the dead. Republicanism had no friends, 
Bnd no quarter was to be given to it. All 
efforts were turned to the re-establishmenfc 
of that compact, centralized administration 
which, in normal times, constitutes the 
strength and pride of France. The sword 
of the State was being tempered ; no 
matter who might be destined to wield it, 
everyone was interested in the keenness 
of its edge and the sharpness of its point. 
In the meanwhile, however, its hilt was 
in the President's hand, and every re- 
pressive measure tightened his grasp 
upon it, Louis Napoleon was sure that 
the ** union of ^ the two powers — ^legisla- 
tive and executive — ^waa indispensable to 
the tranquillity of the country." The 
Assembly perceived, too late, that the 
President was bringing his theory into 
practice. They strove to limit his powers, 
to circumscribe his influence ; they at- 
tempted to curtail his exx)enditure ; they 
set up a permanent committee ; they pro- 
posed to take from him the command-in- 
chief of the Army, and to invest it with 
the President of the Assembly. Goaded 
into action by imminent danger, the so, 
called ** old parties" — ^Bourbonista and 
Ovleanists — ^were accused of a design to 
liasten a Rest(»:ationx whichA If oot abso- 



lutely impossible, was at least prematui'e. 
In their visits to Claremont after Louis 
Philippe's death, and to Wiesbaden at 
the time of the Co ant de Chambord's 
stay in that place, the friends of the 
exiled Princes were supposed to be nego- 
tiating a fusion between the two branches 
of the Bourbon family — a negotiation 
which remains unfinished to the present 
time. Changarnier, the General in 
command of the Army of Paris and of the 
National Guard of the Seine, was pointed 
out as the French Monk who was to en- 
able the legitimate dynasty to come by 
its own ao^ain. There may have been 
much or little in these surmises, but 
Louis Napoleon knew how to make the 
most of them. The President fought his 
battles with indifferent success in the 
Chamber, but his very defeats paved the 
way for his victories in the country. No 
thing could be more daring than his self- 
assertion ; nothing more open than his 
plans of operation. The Bonapartist con- 
spiracy embodied in the Societe du dix 
Decembre was carried on with -the cards 
on the table. " In extreme danger,'^ 
says the President, '* Providence not 
unfrequently trusts one man with the 
safety of all," At the reviews of St. Maur 
and Satory the soldiers hailed the Presi- 
dent with that cry of " Vive VJBmpereur /*' 
to which the garrisons of Strasburg and ' 
Boulogne had refused to respond years 
before. 

From the beginning of 1851 everything 
was being made ready for a final conflict. 
Early in January Changarnier was re- 
moved from bis command. In October 
and November the President laid his ul- 
timatum — ^first before his Ministers, then 
before the Assembly. He proposed the 
repeal of the law of May 31, 1850, by 
which universal suffrage had been re- 
stricted. ** That measure," said the Pre- 
sident, *' was tantamount to the dis- 
franchisement of 3,000,000 electors.'* 
Had even the law really had such Weep- 
ing effects the President had but little to 
fear from an appeal to the people. Had 
even that law been in force in December, 
1848, the balance of the votes would still 
have been decisive in his favour. No 
thing, however, but the certainty of an 
overwhelming majority could allay hla 
apprehensions. To insure it he resolred 
on the Coup d*Etat of the2d of December. 
He laid a violent hand on his most 
dreaded opponents. He dispersed the 
less dangerous. He dissolved the As- 
sembly and the Council of State. He 
abrogated the law^of May 31i and i^ 
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established universal sufirage. He then 
called together the " Comitia of the 
nation.'' In the meantime he declared 
Paris in a state of siege ; he deluged its 
streets witli blood ; he terrorized Franco 
by wholesale transportation. He finally 
asked for a sanction or condemnation oi 
his deed of violence. Seven millions and 
a half of Frenchmen against little above 
balf a million gave sentence in his favour. 
The Second Napoleon had thus his 
Deux Decemhre, as the First had his Dix 
Huit Brumaire. The elevation of Louis 
Napoleon under any circumstances ap- 
peared fio certain that one is almost 
tempted to fancy that wanton display of 
uncalled-for energy to hare only been 
prompted by the nephew's blmd obliga- 
tion to tread in his uncle's footsteps. 
Every subsequent act of his, at any rate, 
was sheer repetition. JjJom the 2d of 
December, 1851, to the same day and 
month of the following year, the Imperial 
Revolution went through the same phases 
which it exhibited from the 10th of No- 
irember, 1799, to the 18th of May, 1804 ; 
only the more recent catastrophe was 
limited within a narrower cycle. There 
was the same impatient stir in the De- 
partments ; the same obsequious solicita- 
tions of the Senate ; the same martial 
pageantries on the Champ de Mars ; the 
same trimnpbal progress of the Caesar. 
The Constitution was a paltry copy. The 
history on the coins was identical. Even 
the fortuitous coincidence of the assassin's 
dagger and of the infernal machine was 
not wanting. It was only in the number 
of votes that the new generation outdid 
the uld. 

;iAnd now, at last, Loms Napoleon was 
back at the Tuileries. It would be|to 
little purpose if we were to endeavour to 
realize his sensations, as, at the mature 
age of 44,the pale reminiscences of thirty- 
seven years since crowded upon him on 
the threshold of that lately desecrated 
Palace. Yerily, the man's faith had its 
reward* That faith which never forsook 
him at the gloomiestperiods of his career ; 
that faith which, at a distance, raised a 
sneer at his expense, yet cast» a magnetic 
spell over all who came within his reach 
--*hat faith proved to have been founded 
on unerring instincts. The Pretender's 
claims were admitted. He had aimed no 
higher than his stubborn will could lift 
him. That intense yearning by which the 
uncle had been haunted all his lifetime 
had certainly fallen to the nephew, what- 
ever ojher parts of the rich inheritance 
mijsht have been denied to him. The 



words by which that undefinable feeling 
found utterance in the strain of the 
Italian poet apply with equal force to the 
two aspiring relatives. There was in both 
cases " the stormy, trembling joy of m 
great purpose, the longing of a heart fret- 
ting as it impatiently thirsted for empire, 
and attaining it at last, and grasping a 
prize for which it had seemed madness to ' 
hope." 

In the magnitude of the result people 
easily lost sight of the means by which it 
had been achieved. The cold shivef 
which had followed closely upon the re- 
volutionary fever heat of 1848 had 
scarcely passed away three years later, 
and under its fit men were ready to go 
any length in the way of reaction. The ' 
cry was everywhere for strong Govern- 
ment ; and, somehow, the Coup (VEt<xt^ 
whatever might be the grounds of justice ' 
or expediency on which it was made to 
stand, was hailed as evidence of its 
author's energy, and accepted as a pledge 
of social security. Tho hand which had 
displayed so much vigour in seizing th& 
reins of government might surely be relied 
upon to hold them with equal firmness. 
Even for men swayed by more rigid 
notions of right and wrong, the moral 
question how the supreme power had ' 
been obtained was absorbed in the other 
far more momentous problem — ^what nse» 
it would be put to ? The ends of Provi- 
dence are often fulfilled in inscrutable' 
ways ; and it little mattered, after all, by * 
what means another Napoleox had - 
ascended the Throne of France, if men 
could only ascertain how much of the good ' 
or the evil of the old Napoleonic sera would 
be reproduced in the new. 

We have already expressed our opinimi 
that the nephew carried the worship of 
the uncle's memory to the verge of super- 
stition. He was, however, aware tiiat • 
there was a weak no less than a strontf 
side to old Imperialism He announceci 
the coming not of the Csesarean but of the 
Augustan age. The Second Empire • 
brought not a sword but peace. In the 
mind of the French people the mere re- 
appearance of the Eagle, the revival of 
the name of Napoleon-, constituted % 
victory over allied Europe. The Deu»m 
Decemhre had avenged Waterloo. Franc* 
had broken' through the dynastic arrange- 
ments of 1816, and her ancient enemiee 
had not a word to say against her aehiei^e- 
ment. This negative homage being pai^ 
to her vanity, France had no longer an " 
interest in the disturbance of the common 
tranonillilty* Questions about natuiel > 
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frontiers, about oppressed nationalities 
inight, indeed, arise ; but moral ascen- 
Jiency could now, perhaps, accomplish 
snore than the edge of the sword. France 
>^ould be no less true to her mission be- 
cause she put ofif its fulfilment by violent 
means till she was convinced of the in- 
)e£dciency of all other arguments. There 
^ras, at the outset, perfect harmony be- 
tween the views of the French people and 
Xhose of their new SoveTeign with respect 
^ foreign politics. There was faith in 
ithe undisputed, though pacific,ascendency 
of the Empire over the council of nations, 
' L the necessity for a revision of existing 
~>aties, for a remodelling of the map of 
rope, for the emancipation of enslaved 
nations, for the protection of minor States, 
)Of those especially which had shown 
^e greatest devotion to the cause 
^of mnerial France and had been 
^▼olvea in its downfall ; of States 
tllke Belt^ium, Denmark, and Saxony ; of 
Juations like Italy and Poland. Over and 
Above these general French sympathies, 
jibe Emi)eror brought with him,a8peculiar 
yto himself, a genuine regard for England, 
fpf^' own estimate of the true bases of 
jtofttional greatness, our notions of a free 
^commercial policy. It is not a little re- 
taajrkable that the first enterprise of real 
xnagnitude in which France was engaged, 
tefter panting for so many years to avenge 
pITaterloo, should have been planned m 
i^oncert with the very country upon which 
jSrexigeance for that defeat was to be 
iinainly wreaked. Yet the Crimean War 
jtd 1854 was waged not only in obedience 
h> what the majority of the French people 
mre inclined to consider as English views, 
pbnt also in subservience to what they re- 
ttardedas English interests. It was the 
fiiBCPEBOB's own war, and Napoleon only 
;ht it to a sudden end when we re- 
l to mix up with the original quarrel 
i French schemes about Poland and 
i Bbine in which he found it difficult to 
vithstandhis people's aspirations, Ag^st 
same rock were wrecked, in later 
1864, all hopes of a cordial co- 
on of the two great Western 
Dwen in behalf of in^ed Denmark. 
to the immediate relations between 
^ two nations, there is no doubt that 
\ the half-smothered animosities of 
\ Chauvinism nothing availed us so 
as the Emfesob*s stout determina- 
^ ^ J not only not to be driven into hosti- 
lities, but to stren^en the bonds of amity 
^th us at any price. Neither the vapour- 
''I and blustenng of the Press nor the 
lis address of the Colonels was able 



to shake the Emperor's determination to 
maintain the cordial understanding be- 
tween the two countries ; and the con- 
clusion of the Commercial Treaty and the 
abolition of passports in favour of Eng- 
lish travellers must be traced to his sole 
initiative. 

Equally sincere and unbounded was 
the Emperor's sympathy with the land 
which had witnessed his earliest exploitsi. 
— Ital^ ; and he never, perhaps, spoke 
more m earnest never did greater justice 
to the generosity of his impulses, than 
when in 1859, calling U{)on the Italians 
to be men, he offered his help to free 
their country from the Alps to the 
Adriatic. The scheme of the unity of the 
PeniuRula did not, indeed, appear prac- 
ticable to him any more than to some oi 
the wisest and noblest Italian Liberals ; 
and he, doubtless, conceived that the in- 
dependence of Italy, although it might 
imply the complete severance of that 
country from Austria, need not, there- 
fore, exclude some bond of alliance be- 
tween the freed nation and its deliverer 
— a bond of alliance which might easily 
have been strengthened into a compact 
of indirect allegiance. In all this, how- 
ever, the welfare of Italy^ as he under- 
stood it, was the object nearest to the 
Emperor's heart ; and, with a self-denial 
of which, in trjdng moments, he never 
failed to give evidence, and with respect 
to which his cold and deliberate nature 
stands forth in strong contrast with the 
wilful and headlong character of his uncle, 
he gave up ids own opinions in deference 
to those of the Italians ; he accepted 
'^ accomplished facts, "and not only never 
willingly opposed the spread and growth 
of Italian nationality, but actually 
screened it from the attacks to which, in 
its helplessness, it would repeatedly have 
succumbed. 

True, he extinguished the Boman Ee- 
publio in 1849 ; he exacted the cession of 
Savoy and^ Nice in 1860 ; he accepted 
from Austria the temporary gift of Yenetia 
in 1866,and he re-occupied Itome in 1867. 
All these, however, were not the sponta- 
neous acts of «the Emperor's own mind. 
He was influenced by what he considered 
due to French susceptibilities ; to the 
claims of the Great Nation to her ^' natu- 
ral frontiers" ; to her jealousy of her im- 
mediate neighbours ; to her assumption 
of paramount authority as universal arbi- 
trator ; finally, to her half chivalrous, 
half-selfish pretensions as Eldest Daughter 
of the Church. Sjr most of these con- 
siderations he was also and much more 
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forcibly moved in the policy he pursued 
with respect to GermaDy. That the in- 
stinct of Union was at work across the 
Khine as well as south of the Alps the 
Empebor was fully aware, and he was 
also convinced that what the German 
nation firmly and unanimously willed it 
was not in the power of French jealousy 
to gainsay* He had been somewhat awed 
by the attitude of Germany, both in the 
full tide of his success after Solferino and 
in the furtherance of his desi^s in behalf 
of Poland and Denmark, fi was not by 
opposing German Union, but by taking 
advantage of German disunion, that the 
Emperok hoped to secure the command. 
When the Germans had torn each other 
to pieces, when the victor lay on the 
battle-field as exhausted as the van- 
quished, to snatch from their grasp that 
Rhenish frontier which would free France 
from all uneasiness in that quarter would 
prove, as the Empeeoh conceived, no 
more impracticable an unddfrtakin^ than 
it had been to rectify the border-line on 
the Italian side. The conditions which 
were peremptorily laid down at Plom- 
bi^res need hardly be as much as hinted 
at Biarritz. In Italy it was the help of 
France that was solicited. In Germany 
all that was required of her was neu- 
trality. Mere looking on would do as 
much for her in the second case as stout 
fighting had done in the first. In all 
these calculations the Fmperob relied on 
" the irresistible logic of events." But 
events were too quick for him. Germany 
achieved her unity in 1866 ; and France 
came in too late to claim her share of the 
spoil. 

Before Sadowa and Nikolsburg the Em- 
percb's European policy appeared fault- 
less in the eyes of the vast majority of 
the French people. But the first check 
naturally prompted a. review of its course 
from the outset, and Encouraged that 
criticism which is always extremely easy 
after the event. The main diflBcufty for 
the Emperor lay between conceding too 
much or too little to the warlike and 
domineering spirit of the French nation. 
The French had hailed with satisfaction 
the Bordeaux announcement of October, 
1852, that " the Empire was Peace" ; but 
they were no less delighted with the sub- 
sequent assurance that '^ not a gun should 
bo fired in Europe without the assent of 
the Tuileries." France had no objection 
that " the universe should be tranquil," 
but only on condition that ** she herself 
ihould be contented." The Third Napo- 
leon was called upon to exercise by mere 



moral ascendency that 'away over the 
European councils which -the First failed! 
to establish by might of arms ; and for' 
many years there is no doubt that he aoj . 
quitted himself of the task with unparal-! 
leled success. But he pressed that sucoesal 
beyond its due limits ; he fretted himself, 
about Congresses and Conferences, the 
only object or result of which was to be 
the enhancement of his own importance^ 
There is no doubt that he suffered tberf 
notion that it was at all times neoes 
to busy and, so to say, to ai 
French people to gain too strong; a hold 
upon his fancy. The scheme of diverting^ 

§^blic attention from domestic affairs bx 
istant expeditions to China, Japan,Syri8^ 
and, finalljr, to Mexico, had little tore- 
commend it on the dcore of originality; ! 
The rulers who preceded Napoleon ml! 
had found a vent for the superfluous 
activity of French enterprise in Algeria^ ' 
and it was only unfortunate that thej 
gradual pacification of that colony shoulcT 
have deprived the Second Empire ofs 
convenient safety-valve so near home*' 
Most of the Emperor's Quixotic under- 
takings beyond sea proved, as was to he 
expected, barren of results, but one, ar 
might have been feared, turned out fataL * 
The project of a Mexican Empire, the 
scheme of the exaltation of the Latin races* 
on the American continent, would have 
been sheer failures, even if the EHPSBOB'r 
belief that the breach in the United^ 
States was incurable had been correct ;. 
for a E^uropean Power has little chance of 
obtaining a footing anywhere across the 
Atlantic, except as a tool in the hands o£ 
some of the native factions, and these 
turn out mere quicksands under those 
who would build upon them. But the 
result of the Mexican experiment was not! 
brought even to this test. The Americanff 
recovered sufficient strength to make W 
stand for the Monroe doctrine ; and 
France had to back out of her MexicaiT 
position with a hurry in which her veru^ 
dignity was not consulted. 

Independently of success, however, it 
may be fairiy admitted that the general 
tendency of the Emperor's foreign policyi. 
was moderate and pacific ; but it woula 
not be equally easy to clear it altogether, 
from the charge of disingenuousness and 
irresolution. The Emperor's diploma^^ 
was unlike that of any other man. No. 
Sovereign ever came to the Throne with 
so laroe a crowd of ready-made agente 
and advisers ; none attained power by so 
long a series of underhand manoeuvres* 
Louis Napoleon had been for half his life 
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,h conspirator. Necessity, no less than 
liabit, made him a plotter on the Throne. 
Bent upon bringing into his hands all 
Jegislative and executive authority, upon 
exacting from all and each of his subor- 
dinates the fullest^ responsibility to him- 
■elf alone, the Emfebos had, properly 
Q)eaking, no Ministers, but simply Heads 
<of Departments, blind and passive tools 
to be taken up or cast off at his own 
.^easure. But, behind his responsible 
•Gabinet^behind his acknowledged Council 
4>f State, there was always a little knot of 
xnore trusted and devoted instruments, 
<ehosen chiefly among the faithful fol- 
lowers of the Pretender's obscure for- 
tunes, men upon whom, in the gloomy 
isolation of absolute power, he mustneecb 
jfely for his knowledge of that public 
opinion to which he denied all free utter- 
ance, and among whom he must seek such 
oxecutors of his will as would rather 
guess than question his motives — men 
who would allow him all the merit of suc- 
eess, and take upon themselves all the 
)>lame of miscarriage ; men between 
iRjiom and himself there must be such a 
hond of freemasonry as to give them the 
Intimate consciousness of their employer's 
Unfailing support, even under the cloud 
pi his affected displeasure or the storm of 
liis formal disavowal. It was in obedience 
so these necessities, created no less by the 
origin than by the nature of his govern- 
inent, that the Empekob, in his relations 
adth foreign States, was frequently in- 
duced to give preference to indirect and 
clandestine negotiation ; to intrust to 
extra-official agents messages unmeet for 
4be conveyance of regularly-accredited 
finvoys ; to reserve for unwitnessed inter- 
views the transaction of afiEairs of which 
po tangible document should be allowed 
Eo remain. Not satisfied with these not 
rery di^ified acts, which for sometime 
Bstablisnod his credit for consummate 
Eexterity, the Emferob also seemed to 
itake his reputation on a suddenness of 
action commensurate with his maturity of 
deliberation. He was perpetually taking 
the world by surprise. A Government 
Ushered in by a Coup d'Elat was carried 
on by a succession of Coups de TJiedire* 
y^iether a declaration of war was to be 
conveyed in a New Year's greeting to a 
foreign Ambassador, or peace to be pro- 
nounced in an after-dinner speech to a 
Erovincial Magistrate ; whether the re- 
velation of the Imperial mind was to take 
the shape of a mysterious pamphlet, or 
whether his mind was to be intimated in 
A familiar letter — the aim as well as the 



result invariably was to give the "Eu- 
pebor's policy a " sensational " character. 
<' The Emfebob," as his flatterers ob- 
served, <' allows himself no rest." Per- 
petual activity and almost actual ubiquitjF- 
seemed to be as indisputable attributes <tf 
an Imperial Providence as omniscience 
and omnipotence. Wherever the Esf- 
PEBOB might go he must be in pursuit of 
some hidden object ; his simplest act must 
proceed from some far-fetched motive. A 
morbid expectation was created to which 
it daily became more difficult to minister. 
The Empebob's speech and ms silence 
were invested with an equally awful sig- 
niflcance. Such overweening assumption 
must, however, be borne out by deeds of 
corresponding magnitude. Tne mere 
prestige of moral ascendency is soon 
brought to the test of material success. 
The world grew tired of all that solemn 
emphasis and oracular ambiguity. It 
looked for the results of all that profound 
statecrait, and saw it foiled by Cavouk's 
superior cunning ; thwarted by Bis31ABck's 
steadier resolve; it saw it wrecked against 
the PoPE^s passive obstinacy ; it saw it 
everywhere frustrated by the combination 
of unforeseen circumstances, by a series 
of irresistible catastrophes. It heard it 
acknowledging the force of a fatal neces- 
sity by alluding to the presence of dark 
spots on the horizon. And it was, be it 
observed, not so much to error of judg 
ment as to infirmly of purpose that the 
repeated failures of the Empebob were im- 
puted. Hesitation and inconsistency were 
the bane of his political conduct. He 
would have been equally powerful to 
create a United or a Federal Italy. He 
might as easily have upheld as pulled 
down the Papacy. He might have 
checked all Germany in the Danish war 
of 1864. He might have backed one half 
of it against the other half during the 
seven weeks' campaign of 1866. He might 
have done much less in Mexico or he 
could have gone much greater lengths 
against the United States. His fault con- 
sisted in an excess of caution and circum- 
spection. He seemed everywhere to 
arrive one day too late, and only to make 
up his mind when he had missed his op- 
portunity. His Ministers were twitted in 
the Legislature by emboldened opponents, 
who asserted that '^ there was not one 
fault left for the Imperial Government to 
commit," and thus challenged them, as it 
were, to remain in office without a vital 
change in their policy. Two courses were 
open to the Emperor Napoleon after 
Sadowa — to make up by brute force what 
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be had lost by tmsuccessful manoeuvre, or 
else to acquiesce in the inevitable, to put 
a cheerful countenance on a losing game, 
and even to claim credit for a consumma- 
tion which he had been unable to prevent. 
For nearly two years the Empebos 
wavered between the two resolutions. To 
rush into war before Nikolsburg or after 
Prague was declared to be impossible, 
owing to the unreadiness of the French 
military forces. Yet to accept and even 
to applaud the rise of a rival nation close 
on the Khine frontier, especially after all 
that had been said about territorial com- 
pensations, natural boundaries^ and 
popular aspirations, was, perhaps, to in- 
flict too sore a wound on I^ench suscepti- 
bilities. Hence there began that tenta- 
tive, faltering, fidgeting policy ; those 
abortive negotiations at Berlin, at the 
Hague, at Munich, at Vienna ; those 
mysterious journeys and ominous inter- 
views, which at first bewildered and dis- 
mayed, and at last half-amused, half- 
wearied Europe. At Paris and at Lille, 
the £ikiPE£0£ talked of peace. At Lux- 
embourg,Salzburg, Copenhagen, ho sought 
allies, and nursed pretexts for war. Un- 
equal for single-handed action, France 
affected to look for confederates. The 
real object was, if not to win partisans, at 
least to gain time ; but both purposes 
were defeated. France revealed her un- 
prepared condition at the same time that 
she widened and completed her isolation. 
War, except on the most hazardous condi- 
tions, was clearly out of the question. 
Could, then, the Empekob resolve on 
peace f Peace he could certainly have 
with the world if ho could only have it 
with France. The Emperor Napoleon 
was not cast in the mould of heroic con- 
querors. He was cold, cautious, even to 
tne extreme of moral timidity. Ho had 
no love for war,at least for war's sake and 
on a large scale. He had a great respect 
for ** the odds" in any game. He never 
would launch France on au equal duel 
with Germany. The difficulty lay in pre- 
venting France from dragging him into 
such a war against his better judgmont. 
All his sayings and doings since Sadowa 
had but one object — to humour,to soothe, 
to reassure French opinion. Faith in his 
infallibility, ho conceived, was shaken in 
others as well as in himself ; that his 
wonted good fortune had to some extent 
forsaken him, that black spots were loom- 
ing in the horizon,he had himself deemed 
it necessary to avow. It was now im- 

Eortant for him to allay the apprehensions 
e had himself created, to restore the 



confidence which his words had under- 
mined as much as his deeds. 

The real question, however, lay in the 
estimate the Empebob could arrive at with 
respect to the state of public opinion. He 
had lived for many years away from the 
Throne ; he was a man of the world, a 
cool, shrewd observer, and might form a 
correct judgment of whatever came before 
his eyes. But for the last twenty years 
he was labouring under the ^' curse of 
Kings." He had deprived France of fr^ 
utterance. Ho must either take her at a 
rude guess or see her through the medium 
of that cumbrous soiffoldingof official ad- 
ministration which he had reared betweeo 
himself and the nation instead of* the 
regular edifice of a responsible Govern- 
ment. Besides the Franco ho had studied 
in the writings of M. Thiebs, or in the 
Memorial de Saints HeUne, or that he 
had contemplated through the bars of hi« 
prison windows at Ham, he only knew 
the France which Messrs. db MoBinr, 
Pebsigny, or, at the utmost, Messrs. 
BiLLAULT ana Eouheb chose to describe 
to him ; a France more Imperialist than 
the Empebob, more illiberal than the 
Deiix-Dicemhre, The only safety out of 
his embarrassing position could be found 
in his abdicating absolute power. Atone- 
ment for the errors of the past could best 
be maile by relinquishing undivided re- 
sponsibility for the future. To make up 
to the nation for its somewhat tarnished 
glory abroad it was before all things ad- 
visable to restore its liberties at home. 
His first movement upon having to ac- 
knowledge " the force of irresistible cir- 
cumstances'' was to throw himself upon 
his people. The first result of the dis- 
aster of July, 1866, was the letter of 
January, 1867. 

Between the '* Elected of December,** 
however, and the millions of his electors 
there was a conditional, though an irre- 
vocable, compact. The French nation— 
or, at least, that part of it which consti- 
tuted a majority ^resulting from the ex- 
periment of universal suffirage — had ac- 
cepted its ruler on his own terms. The 
alternative lay between order and free- 
dom, and he said, '* Order at all events ; 
Freedom whenever it might be." As a 
President and as an Emperor, Napolbon 
always deemed the perfection of govern- 
ment to lie in the combination both of 
legislative and executive power in the 
same hand. His notions of a Constitution 
were those of the Consulate and the First 
Empire, and he seemed to forget that the 
concentration of all power in one hand 
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had only been deemed advisable by the 
FiiiST Napoleon when he aspired to 
grasp France as a sword, and that the 
system had broken down, by confession 
of its original inventor, towards the close 
of his reign. With a new Empire, which 
was to be ** Peace," there was no longer 
a necessity for the same strong military 
organization, and liberty shoiSd, there- 
fore, have been compatible with it. But 
the tendency of the people, like that of 
their ruler, at the time was towards 
energetic repression. Society had to be 
saved. War to the bitter end was to be 
waged— not against foreign enemies, bat 
against domestic parties. Even for such 
a war a Dictatorship was found indispen- 
sable. The State was constituted in the 
shape of a pyramid, with nothing be- 
tween the electing masses at the base and 
the elected Autocrat at the point. Yet 
something like regret and misgiving 
seemed at times to assail the Sovereign in 
the awful solitude of his elevation. It 
was not for his own sake,not from personal 
ambition, he hinted, that so unbounded a 

Eower had been placed in his hands. He 
eld it simply on trust. The people's 
liberties wero only in abeyance. Indeed 
a show was made now and then of slacken- 
ing the reins of Government. Impe- 
rialism was described as by its nature pro- 
gressive. It was considered as a tempo- 
rary structure — ^a means to an end ; the 
application of force to the establishment 
of legal authority. When the end was at- 
tained, when oraer could be pronounced 
quite safe, the superstructure should be 
removed, and the " crowning of the 
edifice " woidd follow. 

It is difficult to say to what extent the 
Empsbor deceived himself or others. 
But, whatever his intentions might be, 
they could not be carried ihto effect with- 
out far greater resolution than seemed at 
any time to be at his coinmand. His rule 
had sprung from the masses ; it was iden- 
tified with the multitude. He had as- 
cended the Throne as the " Working 
Han'9 Friend ; the Emperor of the Pea^ 
Bant." The millions who reigned through 
him were not as ready to resign their 
supremacy as he, perhaps, might have 
been. The Senate consisted of his own 
nominees ; the Legislative Bod^ was 
elected by constituencies over which his 
Administration was supposed to exercise 
almost absolute control. But there was 
in that Senate, in that Elective Assembly, 
in that Administration, in that vast mass 
of voters, a party, a vastly predominant 
party, which would stand up for Im- 



perialism even against the EaiPEROB. 
With such a Constitution as the Emperor 
framed mere legislative improvement 
must needs be illusory. It was impossible 
to get over the fact that in a State like 
the France of the present day the mass of 
the nation overrode its intelligence ; the 
body crushed the soul. The reign of the 
upper and middle classes had come to an 
end in that country with the first and 
second revolution. It was now the turn 
of the multitude, and the only question 
was whether the Government should be in 
the hands of a mere mob or in that of a 
mob-delegated despot. With all its purple 
and gold, the Imperial Government w .s 
heir to the communistic notions of the 
Bed Republican rSgime. The Emf£R0r*s 
mission was to tax the rich for the benefit 
of the pour. By his arbitrary control 
over the price of bread, by his promotion 
of public works, the Emperor was per- 
petually bringing back his authority to 
its original sources. Put that authority 
to the test of a hundred elections, and 
the suilrage would always give the same 
results. 

This assurance of almost boundless 
popular support was a source of weakness 
no less than of strength. With the ex- 
ception of a few ambitious statesmen, 
and still fewer more or less devoted 
friends of the fallen dynasties, there were 
no elements for wholesome legal opposi- 
tion in France. Hence the various pro- 
posals of the Emperor for an extension of 
constitutional liberties could hardly find 
sufficient support from the enlightened 
classes to overcome the mutinous ill-will 
of the mob majority. It required the 
personal influence of the Sovereign to 
force even such paltry^ measures as the 
Press and Public Meetings Bill through 
a Legislature otherwise too ready to 
endorse all other Imperial acts of home 
and foreign policy. 

A Government placed so widely above 
all check or hindrance had it certainly 
in its power to achieve much, and twenty 
years of Imperial rule have not been 
without most splendid sesults for the 
general welfare of France. Within its 
own boundaries the country had nevei 
known a period of greater material pro- 
gress. Beyond them, till very recent 
times, it had exercised an ascendency 
grounded on a moral prestige more than 
commensurate with its actual strength. 
The recognition of the advantages oi 
Prussia's miliuiry system came most in- 
opportunely for the Emperor to confirm 
a favourite saying of his, '^ That a 
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nation's influence is gauged by the 
number of soldiers it can bring into the 
field." The Army Bill was, no doubt, a 
disastrous measure for him, but he had 
been drifting into a most difficult 
dilemma. He had to choose between re- 
signing himself to a condition of com- 
parative weakness, -which must infallibly 
be exposed soocer or later, and a measure 
that levied ** a tribute of blood" on the 
classes where he found his warmest sup- 
porters. The dilemma was a difficult 
one. The Empebob had, indeed, asserted 
his ascendency by a pretension of control- 
ling circumstances which had passed 
almost unchallenged. He had biased the 
policy of Europe by merely indicating 
the attitude of France. But the state of 
aflGairs had been insensibly shifting, until 
he had become conscious of a pressure he 
was powerless to resist. He had been led 
by Oavoub, and the astuteness of the 
Italian statesman had betrayed him into 
positions where his only safety lay in 
pressmg onwards. Now he was being 
forced by Bismabck. As Germany grew 
strong, Europe was threatened with a 
change of masters, and it seemed that in 
the future the impulses in European poli- 
tics might come as probably from Berlin 
as from Paris. The Empebob's sense of 
the change was indicated by his language. 
He ajOfected to consider the disruption of 
the German Confederation as a weakening 
of Germany. One of those inspired 
pamphlets that appeared from time to 
time traced the parallel between the First 
and the Second Empires to the advantage 
of the latter. NapgleoitIIL and his uncle 
had been revolving in identical historical 
cycles. But the pamphleteer stopped 
short in his comparisons. He neglected 
to point out that Sadowa, with its dis- 
closures more than its successes, was the 
Moscow of that Second Empire which was 
paying the penalty of the domineering 
pretensions of the 'FirsS. The Seven 
Weeks' War demonstrated the results of 
that military system which France had 
forced upon Prussia after the crowning 
victory of Jena. Now the Empebob 
recognized that, thanks to the apathy or 
irresolution he had certainly not borrowed 
from his uncle, the regular standing 
armies of France had to count with a 
nation of civilian-soldiers, trained, armed, 
and organized. He felt there was truth 
in the invectives of those political oppo- 
nents who, appealing to the pride of 
France, told him he had blundered away 
France's commanding influence. It must 
be proved sooner or later whether he or 



they were in the right, and, with a belie! 
in his destiny which had begun to falter, 
he set himself to prepare for the inevi- 
table test. 

At that time, too,he was already a prey 
to the .painful malady to which he yester- 
day succumbed, and no doubt bodily 
suffering enfeebled the resolution which 
had once been believed indomitable. 
Badical and Republican pamphleteers and 
journalists gloated over his ailihents in 
language that outraged decency and 
Humanity. Rochefobt's Lanternes be- 
came a feature in Parisian life ; the noble, 
turned Socialist, shot his daily flight of 
poisoned arrows, and respectable Paris 
laughed, as its wont is, forgiving the 
coarseness of the scurrility for the sake of 
the keenness of the sarcasm. It became 
elear that things were ripening for a crisis, 
unless the credit of the Empebob was to 
be saved by his death ; yet none but 
fanatic Red Republicans, ready to believe 
in everything thny longed for, could Ifave 
fancied the end of the Empire so immi- 
nent. 

The year 1868 must have been one of 
great searchings of heart at the Court of 
the Tuileries. The interview of the 
G^i-man Emfebobs at Salzburg, although 
followed by all manner of satisfactory as- 
surances, kept minds uneasv as to the 
new relations of France with her neigh- 
bours, and stimulated the audacity of 
those reckless men who fish for profit and 
popularity in troubled waters. Ugly 
omens multiplied towards the close of the 
year, nrging the Empebob towards some 
decided if not desperate resolution. The 
incident in the Hall of the Sorbonne, 
when, at the distribution of prizes, young 
Oavaionao refused to receive his at the 
hands of the Imperial Prince, must have 
shaken the Empbbob's faith in the hold 
Imperialism had on the upper classes^ 
while of a sudden the turbulent demo- 
cracy discovered a martyr in Batjden, one 
of the victims of the Coup d*£iat, and 
even the eminent veteran Bebbteb con- 
tributed a letter and a subscription to the 
agitatioa. 

The Empebob's resolution was taken. 
He would use his personal power, and 
what remained of his prestige to promul- 
gate a scheme of com|>rehensive Constitu- 
tional reform. Judging by the course of 
events, we may well doubt whether the 
resolution would have served him had he 
taken it earlier. As it was, he was late 
then, as he had so often been before. It 
seemed as if he was graciously making a 
gift of the power he felt slipping through 
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his fingers ; and after all, the gift, such 
as it was, was in a degree illusory. For 
the future his Ministers were to be re- 
sponsible to the Chambers ; they were 
to bo chosen by the party that com- 
manded a Parliamentary majority, they 
were to hold office by the votes of the 
House, as in England. But so long as the 
Empire maintained its traditional elec- 
toral machinery the Empebob assured 
himself an enormous working majority, 
happen what might. The masses of the 
rural voters were drilled by obsequious 
Prefets on their promotion, and the dif- 
ferent circumscriptions were manipulated, 
so that in most instances the votes of the 
stolid and loyal country should swamp 
those of the feverish radical towns. In 
the towns, if the voters were not bribed, 
and bought with hard cash, they were- 
delicately conciliated by the concession of 
serviceable public works — town-halls, 
lines of railway, free bridges. The Auto- 
craftc Empire had consolidated its popu- 
larity on a system of corruption ; it would 
have been simply suicidal had it reformed 
and become pure all of a sfndden. There 
had been another unlucky coincidence for 
the shaking Empire. The Assembly had 
been dissolved, and there had been a 
general election. Of course, the Govern- 
ment obtained its commanding majority ; 
but, unfortunately, Paris and the great 
cities had returned Opposition members 
as a rule. The logical deduction was 
obvious — ^the intelligence of the country 
is opposed to Imperialism, and the Oppo- 
sition represents a moral force out af all 
proportion to its numerical strength. It 
IS notorious that in France the inert 
masses are swayed to one side or the other 
as they receive the impulse,and it became 
clear that any day an accident might de- 
range the existing equilibriam. The 
various chiefs of the Opposition attacked, 
with the whole weight of their eloquence 
and their influence the vicious electoral 
system that made politics a comedy and 
falsified opinion. Excited mobs in the 
town shouted for the Republic and 
RocHEFOST. The Empebor was being 
forced towards abdication or a Coup d'Etat 
He decided again for the Coup d^Etat,\mt 
this time it was altogether a Oonstitu- 
tionai one. Gjesau proposed a " seiut- 
tus conmlUim,'' wliich resigned the i)ower 
he had held in trust into the hands of the 
people, from whom it had flowed origi- 
nally, and charged responsible Ministers 
with the exercis3 of the people's autho- 
rity. The standi Imperialist Ministers 
shook their heads at this putting new 



wine into old bottles. Bouheb, Dubuy, 
Lavalbtte and Baboche resigned. Prince 
Napoleon made a remarkable and cha- 
racteristic speech, which gave some colour 
to the theory of certain political seers 
that, with the assent of the head of his 
liouse, he held himself in reserve in case 
of a political catastrophe that should 
prove fatal to his cousin. The Prince ap- 
proved the measure in the main, 
although, in his opinion, it was not suffi- 
ciently thorough. He avowed that he 
was not one of those who believed the 
Empire incompatible with the most abso- 
lute liberty, and he boldly touched all 
those burning topics which the official 
orators had carefully shunned. It was 
remarked at the time that the daring 
speaker had a long interview immediately 
afterwards with his Imperial cousin, and 
it was understood that they separated on 
the most cordial terms. It is probable 
the Empebob, having lost self-confldence, 
was in painful uncertainty asto the direc- 
tion in which unforeseen circumstances 
might hurry him. The Home Minister, 
M. FoBCADE DE LA RoQUETTE, proclaimed 
the programme of the Court in language 
sufficiently precise. The Empire hoped 
to succeed in solidly founding liberty, 
where the Governments of the Restora- 
tion and of July had failed, <' because its 
principle is stronger and more popular ; 
because it rests upon the national wiU, 
several times proclaimed ; and because it 
defies surprises." At that moment it felt 
so strongly that its existing titles were 
discredited that already it was thinking 
of a fresh appeal to the democracy ; while 
it was the suspicion of surprises in store 
that had suggested its present attitude. 
Weakened and compromised by the 
secessions, the last genuinely Imperialist 
Ministry resigned, and the Empebob had 
recourse to the flexible Liberals, as repre- 
sented by Emile Ollivibb and his col- 
leagues. 

We may judge him with tolerable con- 
fidence after the event, and, enlightened 
by results, we may estimate pretty fairly 
^e formidable diliiculties against which 
he precipitated himself. The fact remains 
that at that time men who would rather 
have been rid of the dynasty believed it 
so firmly established that the best and 
most patriotic course was to come to an 
understanding with it. Men patriotic or 
ambitious, like Ollivieb, Buffet, and 
Daru, a.3cepted office and undertook tlie 
execution of the new programme. Yet 
thu si^is oi the tiroes were thickening. 
Not the least significant was the retire- 
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ment of Haussmaitn, whose magnificent 
schemes — half developed, and armed at 
a stage where perseverance might have 
been the truest economy — had so terribly 
embarrassed the finances of the capital. 
It was an acknowledgment that the 
Empire had reached the limits of its 
lavish expenditure, and pushed to 
an extreme the fatal principle of 
national workshops. Yet it was plain 
that if the men who had so ions 
been subsidized became idle, needy, and 
discontented, the streets of the capital 
woidd be crowded with turbulent ^mew- 
<iers,ready to swell the ranks of the Beds, 
and to force the hand of the Government 
when prudence and patriotism should 
alike suggest a cautious game. A sinister 
incident occurred on the very day when 
the Chambers met the new Ministers. 
Prince Pieeeb Bonapabtb shooting 
YiCTOB I^oiR at Auteuil threw a weapon 
into the hands of the Red Republicans 
which they were not slow to lay hold of. 
RocfiEFORT's language in his Marseillaise 
exceeded all measure. Noie was made a 
martyr, and the Empire was in more im- 
minent danger on the day of his funeral 
than men suspected at the time. Had 
RoGHEFOET been as daring in action as in 
speech, had his nerves not failed him 
before the starting of the funeral cortegCy 
and had the impetuous Floueens taken 
hifi place at its head, it is hardly doubtful 
that there would have been a sanguinary 
collision in the Cham]gs Elys^es. The 
Empire would have triumphed for the 
day, for it was well prepared. But in its 
discredited condition a second carnage 
among the citizens of Paris could scarcely 
have failed to be a fatal defeat for it. 

On the eve of the famous Plebiscite the 
position of the Oluviee Ministry was 
more treacherous than ever, and the atti- 
tude of the Government was visibly ill- 
assured. The Ministry trembled between 
Liberalism and extreme Imperialism, and 
one of its genuinely liberal measures had 
terribly multiplied its difficulties by 
allowing full licence of language to all its 
moat unscrupulous enemies. In throwing 
ihe rein to the Press, Olliviee had said 
that they trusted it in future to the con- 
trol of a healthy public opinion. It is hard 
to believe that either the Minister or the 
Ebipeeoe could have had any such confi- 
dence. Opinion had so long been stifled 
^^^ gagged that it was debauched and 
thoroughly diseased. It was inevitable 
that the rigime of repression should be 
followed by the reaction of excess, and 
the Empire suffered from the vice of its 



origin, and paid the penalty of the system 
by which it had hitherto succeeded. Now 
that writers could speak out, they re- 
verted with justice to those crimes of the 
Coup d'Etaty when the President, for 
motives assumed to be purely selfish, had 
violated the oath of the Constitution, and 
abused the responsibilities hehadsolemnlv 
accepted. They raked up the details of all 
those hi^h-handed proceedings that had 
necessarily been received at the time in 
sullen silence. They denounced the sen- 
sational foreign policy that had been 
dictated by dynastical motives. They at- 
tacked the luxury and extravagances 
the people, and especially the middle 
classes, nad been taxed for. They had 
facts enough at command, which needed 
scarcely to be distorted or overcolouved, 
to make up u damaging indictment. But 
they did not stop at facts. They made 
imsparing use of every calumny and 
falsehood perverted ingenuity could in- 
vent, and the condemnation of Pieees 
BoNAPAETB to a simple fine gave the 
demagogues of the democracy a standing 
text for philippics against the family with 
which he had so little in common. The 
virulent energy of the Opposition Press 
was swaying opinion ; the organized agi- 
tation which was being fed with unfalter- 
ing activity might spread from the cities 
to the Conservative bourgeoisie of the 
towns,' and from the towns to the loyal 
country people, who were drilled and 
directed by Pr^fets and Maires in th« 
country. The FWmcite was pressed on, 
lest delay should reduce the Government 
majority' Henceforth the Constitution, 
drawn in the most democratic sense, was 
only to be revised by the masses of the 
people on the initiative of the Soveeeigk. 
The SovEEBiGN, in having his election 
confirmed by an overwhelming assent of 
his constituents, was to receive a retro- 
spective act of oblivion for all the mis- 
demeanours he had been charged with ; 
he was to have a deed of indemnity for all 
the blood and the treasure the Empire had 
spent at home and abroad. The Empeboe 
tad urged on the step with feverish im- 
patience, in opposition, it was under- 
stood, to the advice of the AcfliTOPHELB 
by whom he had been wont to be guided. 
He waited the result with intense anxiety, 
although the vote was a forgone concla- 
sion. With his superstitious cast of mind 
and his belief in destiny, he must have 
felt he had come to one of the turning 
points in his career, and no doubt ho 
sought his horoscope in an analysis of the 
. voting list, as soothsayers used to search 
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lor the omens on some solemn national 
ceremony. The omens were sinister, 
and although there were seven mil- 
lions of ayes as against a million and 
a half of noes, the forebodings were con- 
firmed which had induced him to tempt his 
fate. Not only was the vote against him 
in Paris and most of^ the great cities, in 
the centres of industry, intelligence, and 
political intrigue, but 50,000 of his 
fioldiers were with the enemy. The 
shock was severe; what was C^sar in the 
face of adverse circumstances if he could 
not count on the fidelity of the legions ? 
Nothing could give more striking proof of 
the extreme impolicy of a measure which 
invited the soldiers todiscuss the conduct 
of the master who relied upon their 
bayonets. As one blunder leads on to 
another, the Emperor, in his haste, ad- 
vertised to the world his uneasiness at 
this military vote in a letter written to 
Marshal Ca2«^robebt and intended for 
publication to the Army, in which he 
made ostentatiously light of it. From 
that time the suspicions that his power 
was declining turned to convictions con- 
firmed by electoral statistics. It appeared 
he could not even reckon on that lacking 
from brute force, in the last resort, with 
which even his enemies had hitherto been 
inclined to credit him. 

The PUlAscite had been presented to 
the country as a vote of peace, as the 
commencement of a new era of sound 
Const] tutional progress, and as giving a 
fresh impulse to domestic prosperity. It 
is just possible it might have turned out 
so, had the voting answered the Em- 
peror's hopes or dreams. As it was, it 
could scarcely fail to prove a vote of war, 
sooner or later. That jealousy of grow- 
ing (>erman influence must become a 
ouestiun more dangerous to the dynasty 
tnan over, now that the Emperor's power 
seemed to be tottering. Now that there was 
v^Frt/mle in the Army, must there not be a 
foreign war (o divert the minds of politi- 
cians of the canteen ? Almost simultane- 
ously with these events had come a 
chanoe in the Cabinet, which had been 
nearly as freely commented on in Ger- 
many as in France. Daru and Buffet 
bad retired from the enfeebled Ministry. 

After the FlShiadte the former states- 
man had been replaced at the Foreign 
OflSce by the Duo db Gramont. We 
may be very certain that Napoleon, who 
had been given to hesitation in his best 
days, was hesitating now more painfully 
than ever over that question of a war with 
Germany. But, taking the Gramont ap- 



pointment in connexion with all that 
followed on it, we can scarcely doubt that 
at that time he inclined to war. Had it 
been his settled resolution, or even his 
ardent wish, to preserve peaceful rela- 
.tions, he could hardly have made so un- 
fortunate a choice. Not only was the 
Duke by no means the man to direct the 
Foreign Office, where susceptibilities had 
become so sensitive, but his Prussian anti- 
pathies were notorious. Nor should the 
fact that he came straight from Vienna 
have been a recommendation in the cir- 
cumstances. The suspicion that he might 
have been selected on account of his ex- 
cellent relations in the Austrian capital 
would, doubtless, have strengthened the 
Emperor's hands had he decided upon 
war, by giving Europe the idea that 
Austria was prepared to revenge Sadowa. 
But if it was desirable to preserve peace, 
nothing could have been more injudicious 
than to give Prussia a pretext for taking 
the initiative in war, by persuading her 
that she was threatened by a danger 
which promptitude might best avert. 

It is idle to speculate on what might 
have happened had the Emperor de- 
cided to play the patriot at all hazards — 
to accept facts abroad, and try to induce 
his 'subjects to accept them ; to stake the 
fortunes of his family on his domestic 
policy. We have the authority of M. 
Thiers for asserting that the Empress 
urged him to make war for the sake of 
her son, and the assertion seems not im- 
probable. It is certain that a knot of the 
most Boni^artist of the Bonapartists un- 
ceasingly pressed war on him for the most 
strictly personal reasons. They deluded 
themselves with the idea of the military 
preponderance of France ; they believed 
the victory to be assured beforehand ; the 
blood and treasure it might cost were 
nothing to them so long as they were 
assured a fresh lease of prosperity. The 
Emperor cannot altogether have shared 
these delusions, although doubtless to 
some extent he was deceived and willing 
to be deceived. But the successes that 
had once been matter of congratulation 
were now crowding their consequences 
upon him. He was being driven to seek 
for safety in provoking Providence ; he 
was paying the penalties of a political vie 
orageuse» The Coup d'Etat had cut him 
loose from relations that should have 
been his security in time of danger had 
he held his Throne by a more legitimate 
title. But his interests alreadv were 
trending far apart from those of fiis sub- 
jects ; the events of the night of the 2d 
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of December had left him few conscien- 
tious advisers, and limited his choice of 
capable military instruments. He had 
able creatures and subordinates who were 
bound fast to him ; but the most eminent 

Eoliticians of France, the men who might 
ave had the confidence of the country, 
were in opposition or retreat, while dis- 
interested veterans like Changarnier and 
Tkochu were banished from his councils 
of war. The interests of an individual 
and of something far smaller than a faction 
were to decide on the destinies of the 
country at the moment whGn its fortunes 
were trembling in the balance. But no 
man, even in that extremity, would have 
rushed blindly on ruin to escape the 
dangersC.which menaced him. Did the 
Empebob believe he could enter on the 
war with reasonable hopes of success ? 
Lebceuf might have deceived him to far 
with that unhesitating answer — " We are 
ready, and more than ready." But, after 
Leb(euf, there should have been no 
better judge of the situation than the 
Empebob himself. His muster rolls might 
have been falsified, yet, all deductions 
made, he could roughly estimate the 
efifective strength of his forces. At least, 
he knew the numbers Germany could put 
on foot in a given number of dJays, for the 
German military statistics were open to 
the world, and there was Stoftel at 
Berlin shrewdly noting everything and 
duly transmitting his Oassandra-liSe de- 
spatches to Paris. He must have been 
aware that, unless he could strike before 
those nine days of mobilization were ac- 
complished, even Korthern Germany 
would have a great numerical superiority 
in the field. The prabability is that he 
taxed his ingenuity to combat the remon- 
strances of his common sense. In trying 
to deceive himself, he had plausible 
grounds to go upon. There was the repu- 
tation of tnose troops who had been the 
terror of Europe since the days of his 
uncle. They had only been repulsed by 
a combination of all the armies of Europe, 
when exhausted by unparalleled exer- 
tions. They had sustained that reputa- 
tion in his own time, although he might 
have taken warning from the eonsi dera- 
tions which persuaded him to sign in 
haste the unlooked-for peace of Villa- 
franca. Then there were the chasse|)ots, 
the mitrailleuses, and those nenr rifled 
cannon of bronze. Morale and armaments 
might compensate for lack of numbers, 
fortresses wnich could not be taken might 
be masked, and the French %lan might 
carry him into Germany before the more 



sluggish Teutons had settled their plans 
or combined their operations. The com-, 
munications once cut between the Korth 
of Germany and the South, he might find 
his allies in the enemv's country, and 
beat Prussia, as his uncle had done, with 
South German auxiliaries. It was the 
Empebor's misfortune that^he was doubly 
deceived — that he was alike ill served in 
military affairs and in diplomacy. Had 
he been informed of the real spirit ol 
Germany, he might have dismissed his 
notion of German alliances as the most 
extravagant of dreams but his Envoys -to' 
the minor German Principalities accepted 
the temper of the Courts as representing^ 
the spirit of the people. As is the manner | 
of Frenchmen, they spoke no German. ' 
They reported that if France won a first 
success she might count on enlisting on^ 
her side South German jealousies of, 
Prussia. It is less surprising that tha' 
Empebob received the fable at the time, I 
since a man so intelligent as Edmonb' - 
About repeats it confidently to this very^, 
moment. Moreover, as it appears now, I 
the new Fobeign Ministeb was per- 
suaded that he had secured the adhesion 
of Austria. What he had to tell the Em^ 
PEROB probably confirmed such false re-' 
ports as came from Courts like Wurtem-' 
berg and Hesse Darmstadt. 

Thus we may understand the Emperor's 
mental attitude early in the year. It<| 
was with anything but a light heart that; 
he looked forward to this war looming on,' 
his horizon, yet to a certain extent he had 
succeeded in persuading himself that the^ 
venture was not so very desperate. Did^ 
not Leeceuf answer for the Army ? HadJ 
not Db Gramont and his colleagues re*} 
assured him as to German alliances f 
Meanwhile, men were speaking of peace 
while a sense of coming troubles was 
spreadinjg, and there were rumours of wap 
in the air. The country, and even the 
obsequious Chamber, became dangerously, 
susceptible. Stanch Imperialists like. 
Baron Jebomb David held strange." 
language. The project of a railway over! 
the Alps threatened to create a confiagra-^ 
tion in Europe. For a time there was a 
lull, but the heavens were lowering.! 
Ollivier's voluble assurances in the de-j 
bate on the Army Bill made most people] 
uneasy ; the barometer was falling fast, I 
and men felt somehow by the movement* 
of the ship of State that the hands whick 
steered it were beginning to falter. j 

Early in July the squall of the Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen candidate for the' 
Spanish c5own blew up. The Empebob 
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found himself suddenly forced towards 
the resolution over which he had been 
hesitating so long. Let us judge his con- 
duct and that of his Cabinet as we may, it 
is idle to say they regulated their policy 
on considerations of the dignity of France. 
The dignity of France was saved, and 
more than saved, when the King of 
Pei'ssia formally approved the with- 
drawal of the objectionable candidate. 
But for the -sake of the Empekor, of the 
dynasty, and the Bonapartist place- 
holders, it was deemed necessary there 
should be a diplomatic triumph to 
compensate the humiliation of Sadowa by 
offering French vanity a brilliant satis- 
faction. The Emperor himself doubted 
and hesitated ; if Franco was to be flattered 
by a triumph, Germany must smart under 
a defeat. Hut, in place of grasping at the 
reprieve which was offered him, doing his 
best in the circumstances, and giving him- 
self time for reflection, he was tempted to 
push his success, and try if he could insult 
Prussia without having previously beaten 
her. Probably his judcment was remon- 
strating all the time. Put we may believe 
that prolonged suspense was weiring a 
nature which had been tried by reaction 
of ill-luck after an extraordinary flush of 
proapority. The Emperor saw that safety 
lay in waiting, had waiting been pos- 
sible ; buc he had no longer either the re- 
solution or the time to hold by bis old 
maxim—** Everything comes to him who 
waits." The matter was precipitately 
discussed with the brutal bluntness of the 
telegraph. The most momentous ques- 
tions were decided by the readiest pen in 
Cabinet Coimcils held standing and in 
feverish exaltation of spirits. Stories 
were invented and facts deliberately mis- 
represented by ofiicials with the idea of 
provoking popular enthusiasm. On the 
19th of July the die was cast, and war 
was declared by Ministers almost as 
thoughtless as the gamins who raised the 
cry of ** ^ Berlin '* upon the Boulevards. 
The war was declared, and the Em- 
peror could have prevented or delayed 
it, but the French were never more un- 
just that when they subsequently insisted 
on holding him solely rosponsibfe. It was 
not only that seven millions of them, men 
liko M. GuizoT included, had voted the 
aflSnnative in the FUbiscite, but organs 
of all shades of opinion had been stimu- 
latiui? their jealousy of German unity, and 
the iUustrious Thiers himself had pub- 
lished his gospel of war and revenge in 
his *' Histoiy of the Consulate and the 
Empire." Had it not been for the tone held 



by French writers for many years before, 
the Emperor would never have dreamt of 
the German war-path as the shortest way 
to regain his lost popularity, and it is 
matter of little consequence whether the 
cries on the Boulevards which followed 
the declaration of war came from his paid 
police agents or his enfranchised voters 
of the faubourgs. 

Every one should be familiar with the 
history of the war, so far as it can be 
gathered from the conflicting testimony of 
the leading actors in it. The error of de- 
claring it once committed, the Emperor 
became only secondarily responsible for 
the disasters which cost him so dearly. 
The moral and material efficiency Le- 
bceuf had pledged himself for was lack- 
ing. A multitude of men who had been 
carried on the rolls were missing, and 
those who were actually under arms were 
never in the right place at the critical 
moment. The boasted Intendaixce system 
utterly broke down ; magazines were found 
unfurnished, and supplies ran short. 
There were recrimination, disunion, and 
discontent among the leaders of the 
several corps d^armve. Time was lost 
when time was everything, and instead of 
France breaking ground with the swift 
advance that alone could have extenuated 
her precipitate declaration of war, her 
attenuated armies stood echeloned in a 
lonoj line of observation along her assail- 
able frontier. The plan attributed to the 
Emperor, of an aggressive movement that 
should sever Germany at once strategically 
and politically, had broken down before 
it could even be attempted. Had it been 
attempted it may be doubted whether it 
would not have proved more disastrous, 
if possible, than tne one actually adopted. 

The last pageants in whict the un- 
fortunate EMPERORfigured as the favourite 
of fortune were the arrival with the Army 
of Metz and the war rehearsal on the 
heights above Saarbriick, where his son 
received his '* baptism of fire." While 
the world was expecting that, whatever 
might be the issue of the war, victory at 
first would incline to France, the Emperor 
was figuring as Commander-in-Chief of 
all the armies in the field. Had things 
gone wel', he would have accepted laurels 
of ceremony, like the Grand Monarque 
when he travelled in his lumbering coach 
to see a town taken byone of his Marshals. 
But in reality, so far as the truth can bo 
arrived at, it seems he only accompanied 
his troops in the capacity of spectator and 
adviser, perhaps as arbitrator in the last 
resort in some vexed Question of combi- 
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nations. Had all gone as well as in 
Italy, O-esab's chariot or charger would 
have moved along in the middle of his 
victorious columns, . through triumphs 
and ovations, and over roads strewed with 
bloody laurels. The -groat object of the 
war would have been attained, and Louis 
the Younger would have been presented 
to France and Europe as the spoilt child 
of Victory and Fortune. It was the 
dream of some such result which led the 
Prince's father to tempt this desperate 
game when he felt the odds were against 
him. His first proclamation, written in 
what should have been the flush of 
sanguine excitement, had somewhat 
chilled the more ardent spirits. He 
warned the trok>ps of the formidable work 
that awaited them on their march in the 
country " bristling with fortresses. " The 
anxiety that address shadowed out had 
more than realized itself. After the 
famous ** Tout pent se retahlir '* that 
followed the defeats of Woerth and For- 
bacb, nothing can be conceived more de- 
plorable than the position of the Em- 
PEROB. Conscious of an irretrievable 
error, and moving despondently in the 
shadow of the approaching end, among 
disorganized and nalf-mutinoiis troops, 
who in their looks or language made him 
responsible for their misfortunes, sur- 
rounded by Generals who had lost head 
and heart, and had no comfort to oflfer to 
their master, he could do nothing by 
staying where he was, while he was sure 
to be made answerable for the defeats 
which impended when these demoralized 
troops of his should again be opposed to 
the disciplined and victorious Germans. 
The only thing more miserable than the 
scenes that were passing around him was 
the news which came from the capital. 
Paris would only receive him victorious ; 
therefore, Paris would never receive him 
again. This w&s where he had been 
landed by revolving in that vicions circle 
which had commenced with the (Jcup 
d*Etat, This was the end of the years of 
strong personal government when he had 
boasted himself omnipotent for good or 
eviL It was but a year or two since he 
had declared that France was the arbiter 
of Europe,im plying that he had the power 
to enforce her judgments ; it was but a 
year since he had confidently answered 
for domestic order. Now the Germans 
were in France, and Paris, as he knew, 
was on the brink of a revolution. For 
him and for hia son there was no safe" 
home in his wide dominions but the head- 
quarters of a beaten and retreating army. 



He had no choice left him when he turned 
back with MacMahon in that Quixotic 
enterprise of releasing Bazaine. Mac- 
Mahon, with candid chivalrousness, has 
acquitted his master of responsibility for 
that wild bit of strategy, but the 
surrender at Sedan must have come as a 
relief from a situation that was growing 
intolerable. 

Thenceforward the Emperor's life has a 
personal rather than a political interest. 
The surrender of his sword to the King 
of Prussia symbolized nothing. He had 
ceased actually to be Emperor when 
Jules Favre had dared to demand his 
deposition three weeks before. The 
Palikao Ministry was Provisional rather 
than Imperial ; it was understood that its 
precarious temu-e of existence depended 
altofifether on the news from the seat of 
war. With the capitulation of Sedan it 
ceased to be ; the Empress sought safety 
in flight from Paris, not an hour too soon, 
and ** the gentlemen of the pavement " 
scrambled into authority over the fresh 
ruins of the personal power. 

A howl of obloquy pursued the 
Emperor over the Belgian frontier to his 
seclusion at Wilhelmshohe. It was not 
unnatural. The war ^vas in great measure 
his ; it had brought unspeakable suffering 
and bitter humiliation on the country, and 
his accomplices execrated him for not in- 
fluencing them for their own good, in 
virtue of the authority their votes had 
vested in him. But dispassionate spec- 
tators regarded the fallen man with very 
different feelings. It was not only that 
such startling reverses might well have 
silenced harsn judgment, bat the manner 
in which he bore them commanded in- 
voluntary respect and esteem. People 
who had called him a charlatan at the 
Tuileries confessed him to be a roan when 
they saw him in the depths of misfortune. 
The wonderful result of his ambitions bad 
been blighted so late in his life, that all 
hope was over for him ; his pride was 
stung by the thought that his career had 
closed m humiliation ; that posterity 
would denounce him as an impostor who 
had owed his rise and reputation to luck 
rather than genius ; that the son, like 
the father, would begin life in proscrip- 
tion and exile, and find 5t the harder to 
repeat his father's successes among oppo 
nents forewarned by his father's example. 
With reflections so bitter gnawing at bis 
mind, with his physical maladies conspir- 
ing to produce intense depression, he not 
only preserved his apparent serenity, but 
displayed invariably, that dignified conr-i 
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tesy which denotes a mind too stable to be 
easily shaken. Nor was the effort merely 
a passing one. It has lasted from then 
till now. Beset by a mortal maladj^ 
which would have made most men irri- 
table and captious, the Emperor has 
shown himself invariably calm and strong. 
Nothing, perhaps, is so admirable in the 
life of this remarkable man as the silence 
he has consistently preserved with regard 
to those whose ill-advised counsels^ in- 
capacity, and self-interested falsehoods 
contributed so largely to his ruin. Un- 

frateful proUgis from whom he should 
ave been sacred have sought to make 
him their scapegoat, as he has been abused 
and calumniated by bitter enemies. Ho 
has neither remonstrated nor recriminated 
m person or bjr deputy. The wranglers 
might tell their stories as they would, 
they might be sure enough he would never 
contradict them. History will lind much 
to reproach him with, but it is certain his 
contemporaries have been very unjust to 
him. 

We have lingered long on the last year 
of his reign, pregnant as it was with 
events which have shifted the landmarks 
of history. We may dismiss his sojourn 
at Chiselhurst in a line or two. His life 
passed there uneventfully and in apparent 
tranquillity. Silent, self -reserved, and 
self-controlled, he did not take the world 
into the secret of his regrets or remorse. 
If his party raised their neads again and 
bragged of a new revolution to their 
proSt while France was struggling still in 
the social and financial chaos into which 
they had cast her, we have no reason to 
believe he cave them encouragement* 
Disappointed adventurers might talk and 
act madly when life was short. But the 
Kmperor returned to England, whose life 
and people he had always liked, and 
lived like an English country gentleman, 
whose shattered health condemns him to 
retirement and the society of a few in- 
timates. There were attached friends 
with him when he died, and if constancy 
should command friends few men deserred 
friends better. 

It was unfortunate for his reputation 
that he was spared to live out his life. 
Had he succumbed some years ago to the 
first attacks of the disease he died of, he 
would have found eulogists enough to 
justify his policy by its brilliant success, 
and to deny that the Imperial system 
carried the inevitable seeds oE dissolu- 
tion. Had it collapsed after his decease 
they might have urged that the collapse 
in» but a proof the more ol his unrivalled 



genius, — ^that such a man could leave no 
successor to develop the ideas he had 
originated. As it is, it can hardly be 
doubted that his contemporaries w 11 cV 
him injustice, and that his memory will 
be, in a measure, rehabilitated by pos- 
terity. Unless absorbing ambition is to 
be pleaded as an excuse by Pretenders 
bom in the purple, we must judge his 
political morality severely. The Coup 
d^Etat was an offence almost more venial 
than the systematically relaxing and de- 
moralizing nature of the rule that followed 
it. His best excuse was that he 
honestly believed himself and his system 
better adapted to the French than any 
other that could be substituted for it ; 
and subsequent errors seem to have shown 
that he was net altogether wrong. In 
considering himself to the best of his 
lights, he did the best he could for his 
country. His foreign policy was generous 
and consistent, until personal motives 
compelled him to arrange a series of 
sensational surprises. His enlightened 
commercial ideas cost him some popu- 
larity among the Protectionist supporters 
of his dynasty. England at least had 
nothing to reproach him with, and the 
firmness with which he had held to her 
friendship assured him a friendly wel- 
come when he sought refuge on her 
shores. 

As might be presumed from the mar- 
vellous vicissitudes of his career, few men 
showed stranger or subtler contrasts in 
their nature* He owed his rise to the 
unflinching resolution with which he 
pursued a fixed idea ; yet he hesitated 
over each step he took, and it was that 
habit of hesitation that ruined him in the 
end. His strong point was that no dis- 
appointment discouraged him, and so 
lon^ as he felt he had time to wait, his 
patience was inexhaustible. Confined at 
Ham, in place of dashing himself against 
his prison bars, he turned quietly to his 
studies, and educated himself for the 
destinies in store for him. After the 
ridicule of his failures on the frontiers 
and in the Chamber of Deputies, he tried 
again as if nothins had happened. It 
was significant of the man that he suc- 
ceeded in France in spite of ridicule, yet 
there may have been cool policy in the 
deeds that changed ridicule to terror on 
tiie 2d of December* 

With his unquestionable ability and 
some extraordinary gifts, it must be con- 
fessed he owed much to fortune. She 
repeatedly did wonderful things for him 
when his circumstances were criticaL He 
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came to count with too great confidence 
on her favours when they were showering 
down on him and he drew recklessly on 
his prestige instead of nursing it against 
gloomier days. It had been his aim to 
persuade his subjects that he was some- 
thing more than mortal ; when his mis- 
haps proved his mortality, they resented 
the deception he had practised on them, 
and trampled their idol in the dust. It 
is nob in our province now to speculate as 
to the influence of his rule on France, or 
to examine how far France is to be 
blamed for the vice and corruption of the 



Empire, If he misunderstood the people 
he governed when he treated them rather 
like children than men, we can only re- 
peat, the fault was a venial one. Had he 
been born in a station beneath the in- 
fluence of those ambitions that tempt men 
to ^ecome criminal, he would have lived 
distinguished and died esteemed. As it 
is, if the circle of his devoted friends has 
sadly dwindled since his fall and abdica- 
tion, we trust, for the honour of human 
nature, that there are many who mourn 
him sincerely in common gratitude. 



(LEADima Akticlb, Saturday, January 11, 1873.) 



^An enormous name has passed out of 
the living world into history. It seems 
ns if a huge mass of the world*s annals 
had receded further into the past, and 
the future itself was descending more 
swiftly upon us. "We all of us feel older 
in having survived the man who repre- 
sented^ not, indeed, the ardent youth, but 
tlie busy middle age of this wonderful 
century. As one looks around to consider 
the various interests accumulated round 
that one life, and having their place in 
its story, one must rather ask, what is not 
to be found there ? What hope, what 
fear, what sentiment, what cause^ what 
race, what tradition,, vhat anticipation, 
what part of material or mental progress 
^what that men can apprehend or care 
about is absent from the ideal pomp 
gathering round the dead ? We cannot 
look around without seeing the shadow of 
« great memory everywhere. Even if in 
all things we seem to detect a lower 
level — something less than the Jove-bom 
—neither the prodigy of genius nor the 
paragon of virtue — a cause not sacred and 
a devotion not absolute — interested 
loyalty and ostentatious splendour— in all 
things a descent, — it is still open to ask 
whether the individual man made out of 
all these secondary materials does not 
even exceed the purer and nobler crea- 
tions. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has 
not, like his uncle, risen from the small 
gentry of a remote island to triumph in 
every battle-field of the Old World, and 
to execute vengeance upon dynasties and 
aristocracies, till beaten only by the ele- 
ments and ever-growing numbers ; he has 
not fulfilled an ancient dream of con- 
ouest ; he has not consummated a long 
design on the liberties and independence 
of semi-barbarous nations ; he has not 
delivered his country from a hated thral- 



dom, or welded a race into an Empire • 
he has not spread a faith or established a 
principle. The struggling Pretender, the 
favourite of Fortune, the final recoverer 
of his just inheritance, the patriot be- 
queathing to the world with his last 
breath a legacy of truth and honour — 
these are the theme of poets and the 
idolatry of historians. What we see in 
the career now closed for^ever was a com- 
position of all these things, each in 
measure and alloy. Hardly anything is 
wanting to that medley of qualities and 
that round of vicissitudes which either 
friend might claim or enemy ascribe. 

The birthright of Louis Napoleon waa 
that which the greatest intellect and most 
resolute will of his time had been com- 

Eelled to let fall. It was the claim to 
old and govern the world on popular 
principles and for present good, against 
the antiquated claims of authority, pre- 
scription, and class. Everything that was 
or had been established was in array 
against his avowed design to make the 
world anew. Repulsive as that design 
was to most minds, it had to bear also the 
scandals of conquest and the vices of Im- 
perialism. What had been a political 
fanaticism had convicted itsslf of hypo- 
crisy, and, worse still, of failure. All the 
States of Europe were banded to rush in 
and stamp out the slightest eign of an 
attempt to take up that sword of conquest 
and that crown of Universal Empire. The 
long Peace of an exhausted world, scarcely 
disturbed even by Revolution at the very 
focus of the old evil, was construed into a 
Divine sanction of the cause which had 
won the day. France herself at last, 
when she seemed free to choose, delibe- 
rately compromised with Legitimacy. 
Then, and for a long period, Louis Napo- 
leon was the single^ representative of his 
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cause. Bnt Princes flattered the people 
and dallied with their own fears, till, in 
spite of themselves, they had made a 
place for the name they feared and the 
man they had come to despise. We now 
see, though few saw then, that the ship 
which brought home the body of Napo- 
leon to be laid under the gorgeous dome 
of the Invalides did in effect bring home 
his nephew. Meanwhile, this strange, 
meditative, inscrutable man, dark to 
others, often, doubtless, to himself, was 
learning everywhere, everything. In long 
captivity, in Switzerland, and in our 
metropolis, he had nothing to do but that 
which Princes often cannot do — to read, 
observe, think, and learn and watch the 
star of his destiny. Within the sphere of 
thought and feeling the man who can 
think, and feel, and intend, and design 
is an autocrat. He wants no advisers ; he 
depends on no informers ; he is bound to 
no agents ; he is all in all—the first and 
last m his mental realm. That was the 
late Hmpebor's education,as careful when 
it depended on himself and Fortune as 
when an Emperor, a nation, and a Royal 
mother gave their heart and soul fco it. It 
prepared him for Empire, but not, as we 
now see, for Constitutional Government ; 
and not, as we now still more plainly see, 
for the qualities necessary to success 
under the overwhelming difiiculties of un- 
expected and unexampled prosperity. It 
prepared him for FUl/iscites and Coups 
d\ttaty a portfolio teeming with schemes, 
new maps of Europe, rectified frontiers, 
** wars for ideas " repaid with territory, 
intrigues, demonstrations, vast material 
undertakings, and, in all things, a regard 
to that which pleases the fancy and meets 
the eye. It prepared him for the pageant 
and the scene, but not for the stem reali- 
ties of all life, whether public or private 
— ^not for the successes only attainable by 
the full tension and continual exercise of 
the highest moral and mental faculties. 
A student may learn, a dreamer may have 
visions, a thinker may arrive at conclu- 
sions or collect and arrange ideas ; but 
if they have to spend the best part of their 
lives out of the action of life, watching, 
observing, and patiently expecting, they 
will be sure to find that when the oppor- 
tunity does arise they cannot deal with 
men, except as the bloodless creatures of 
their own ideal world. 

For twent;^ jrears the world saw, with 
continual misgiving, the outburst of a 
long pent-up power, the very Summer of 
Empire full of leaf and flower ; the very 
Autumn ripening everywhere to decay. 



France was to be dazzled with a succession 
of grand displays, from the fantastic shows 
of a Palace, enormous fetesj unequalled 
Exhibitions, and the chase itself trans- 
formed into a forest masquerade, to wars 
and threats of war, in which glory was 
the only prize. When the Roman poet 
asked what soil had not been fertilized 
with Latin blood, ho might have been 
answered that the soil so fertilized had 
also been won, and that the blood had 
not been shed wholly in vain, even though 
it only pacified and united the world. 
There was often wanted even that conso- 
lation for the blood of France shed in 
quarrels provoked by herself, as fruitless 
as they had been causeless. France had 
opened the century with a crusade in be- 
half of our common humanity, though as«^ 
little true to ifcs professions as crusades 
usually are. Napoleon III. had his 
crusades everywhere — for liberty, for 
order^ for religion, for civilization, for 
commerce, for nationa] unity, for every 
purpose that can engage the heart or 
imagination of man. Of all that effort 
and cost it is hard to say what and where 
the harvest is. The grandest and most 
successful of all these enterprises — thaffor 
the deliver^' of Italy irom her German 
lords, winning by aj, miracle, and ending 
in a Napoleanic Conference, while its 
lustre was dimmed by material compen 
sation — was fatal as a precedent. Pro- 
fessing to stand on Unity, Napoleo^i 
grndged for Germany what he had helped 
to win for Italy. He hardly cared to ask 
how Denmark stood in her quarrel. E*rin- 
ciple faltered where the matter was small 
and the risk more appreciable. In so 
vast a field of enterprise as the surface of 
the globe, and with an ambition spanning 
two hemispheres, it mattered little if a 
trifle or two fell out of the progiamme. 
What if the chase for glory in far distant 
Mexico resulted in a national shame re- 
deemed only by Imperial discretion ? 
Bnt Napoleon III. wished to be every- * 
thing. Throughout the long enforced 
incubation of his own plans, he had 
meditated everything by turns, so now he 
must be the world in one man. Such an 
ambition must comprise failure as well as 
success ; and with some glory not a little 
disgrace. Of course, all may now see 
easily enough, in the disastrous result, 
that under ?- great name and the semblance 
to absolute power there was the most fatal 
of weaknesses — the want of public virtue. 
The Imperial sy8tem,if it did not violently 
cast out the good and true, left them in 
the shade, and gave honour, place, and 
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power to those who would serve their 
master's turn. Thus was society corrupted^ 
and the defences of the country left as 
weak and hollow as :fche fabulous airay, 
the mock armaments, and the unpro- 
visioned fortresses of some semi-barbaric 
potentate. Loyalty, *' the cheap defence 
of nations,*' was wanting, and with that 
want nothing: was true, substantial, and 
strong. The future will show better than 
we can tell whether this was the fault of 
the Empekor or of France. 

Yet, not merely because the man is 
gone, nor yet because he descends to his 
grave having recently suffered vast cala- 
mities and deep hum illations, but because 
it is truth, and must be spoken, we bring 
a willing tribute to his virtues. Even 
though absorbed in an egotism almost in- 
evitable under his strangely unique cir- 
cumstances, Napoleon III. had the 
qualities which win personal affection, 
respect, and admiration. He had genuine 
love and friendship ; he was loyal to his 
friends, true to all who worked with him, 
had his full share of personal courage, 
and was most grateful to all who had ever 
done him even a small service. It is not 
too much to say that he had the kindest 
recollection of everybody who had shown 
him even a passing civility in the course 
of his varied fortunes. He had a true love 
for his country, even though he could not 
but identify her fortunes with his own. 
All his schemes for her domestic im- 
provement, for the emancipation of her 
trade and industry, and the extension of 
commerce by new and unheard-of- 



channels, were magnificent, their only 
fault being that in some instances 
their time was not yet and the cost 
beyond all hope of repajonent. But 
France had to be occupied and inte- 
rested, and better by works of peace 
than of war. Napoleon HI. stood 
throughout our fast friend to the very 
bounds of discretion. He saw and felt 
that our place was to stand together. 
Such were our national affinities, such 
our social interests, such our position. 
He had made two Icng sojourns with us, 
and had learnt our ways. He had become 
one of us. Nor would he play the 
dangerous game of former French Sove- 
reigns, dissembling his real feelings to 
this country lest they should seem too 
English for old French antipathies. He 
did not disguise his Anglican leanings ; 
and e7en when his life was threatened by 
conspiracy from these shores he was con- 
tent with such protection as English law 
and custom could afford. Like his im- 
mediate predecessor on the thrrne, 
Napoleon III. will lie in an Euglish 
sxavc, more secure there than at St. 
Denis, more secure, possibly, than at the 
Invaiides. Keceived on these shores with 
the sympathy due to misfortune, and 
followed everywhere with the respect due 
to a dignified bearing and an affectionate 
nature, the ex-EMPEBOR acquires a new 
claim to consideration • in the agonies of 
his deathbed, the manly patience with 
which they have been borne, and the deep 
affliction of those he leaves behind him. 



LORD LYTTON. 

(Obitxjaey Notice, Monday, January 20, 1873.) 



To those wlio are passing into middle 
age, and still more to those who are 
further advanced in years,the news of the 
death of Lord Lytton will come as an an- 
nouncement that another spring of 
pleasure, often tasted in the past, is 
closed. A younger generation may have 
favourites of its own whose gifts are 
awaited with eagerness and devoured with 
impatience, but the great mass of English 
readers have grown up under the influence 
of ** l^ulwer's ** genius, and have de- 
lighted in each successive manifestation 
of his many-sided intellect. His novels 
fascinated their earlier years, and the re- 
markable fecundity of his powers onlv 
seemed to furnish them with fresh grati- 



fication every time they were exercised. 
They may have got to know the tricks of 
his style and the turn of his mind ; but 
knowledge like this did but serve to 
heighten the pleasure they felt in recog- 
nizing the personality that could never be 
disguised, however various the forms in 
which it was clothed. It is not incon- 
sistent with the energy of his career that 
even now that he is dead he has left a 
new book passing through the press, to be 
within a few days in our hands. He died 
as he lived, worKing to the end. He had 
revised the last proof sheets of his last 
novel iust before the sudden attack which 
has taken him from us. On Friday morn- 
ing he appeared to be in his usual health. 
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though wintering, as has been of late his 
custom, at Torquay, but in the afternoon 
an attack of ear-ache passed into violent 
inflammation, and on Saturday morning 
he died. 

'Thackeray, with pardonable fondness, 
was wont to dilate upon the wonderful 
power that novelists enjoy of conferring 
pleasure upon mankind. He tells us how 
he read novels as a school-boy — with de- 
light when afternoon holidays came, and 
with, perhaps, still greater delight when 
ho could smuggle the prohibited books 
among volumes of another kind he ought 
to have been studying ; and he made it 
at once a boast and a matter of thanks- 
giving that the tastes of his youth had 
not deserted him as he passed from stage 
to stage of manhood. How many hours 
of such innocent pleasure has not Lord 
Lytton given and will he not yet give to 
the world of readers ! It is five-and-forty 
years since his first Jiovel was published, 
and his intellectual activity never ceased 
from the day of bis first appearance as an 
author. All Englishmen know his books. 
Their popularity in the Colonies is rela- 
tively even greater than at home. In 
America they have been republished in 
Boston, in New York, and in Philadel- 
phia, and rival publishers in these, and 
we believe in other cities, have competed 
which should be the first to reproduce 
them for America^ readers. Some have 
been translated into every language of 
Europe ; almost all have been translated 
into the principal European languages. If 
any one will reflect on the number of 
readers these books have had in all parts 
of the world, he may be startled to see 
how hours pass into days,days into weeks, 
and weeks into years of pleasure. Yet it 
would be a mistake to dwell merely on 
the amusement they have given, or to 
think of Lord Lytton only as a novelist. 
One of the earliest of his associates, who 
has remained through life his friend and 
admirer while rising himself to a post of 
the greatest honour in his country's 
service, and to honour even greater than 
the post he fills — ^the Lord Chief Justice 
of England — recalled to oiu* memory not 
long since the varied distinctions of Lord 
Lytton. It was at the parting dinner 
given to Diokens before his last visit to 
the United States that the Lord Chief 
Justice touched on the manifold honours 
the chairman of the night had gained 
since the days when they were under- 
graduates together at Trinity Hall. Poet, 
essayist, orator, statesman, dramatist, 
scholar, novelist — he had been all thesoj 



and this not like the fickle profligate 
satirized by Pope, who tried all things 
and never finished any ; for, whatever 
the character Lord Lytton essayed to fill, 
he worked at the object he put before 
himself with conscientious thoroughness 
until he had completed bis design ; and 
if he did not in every walk achieve equal 
distinction, he] failed in none. His first 
efforts in poetry are now but little known, 
and are scarcely referred to, except as 
curious illustrations of Lord Byron *s in- 
fluence over his generation ; nor is it 
likely that King Arthur will be long re- 
membered in his Epic ; but in later years 
Lord Lytton discovered the true limits 
of his poetic power. The vigour, wit, 
and polish of *^ St. Stephen's " entitle 
him to high rank in the masculine school 
of Dryden and Pope ; the " Lost Tales 
of Miletus " have charmed scholars w-ith 
their playful fancy, and the translations 
from Schiller have been vouched by Mr. 
Carlyle as the versions an English reader 
should consult who wishes to know the 
lyrics of the great German author. Those 
who are most familiar with Lord Lytton's 
essays are most fond of them, and are most 
persuaded that they have never received 
fit recognition. Certain it is that among 
the earliest collected of his writings of 
this kind — *• The Student " — are some 

gapers of singular power and beauty which 
ave never been adequately appreciated. 
The author of the Lady of Lyons was flat- 
tered by the preference of every actress 
on the stage for the part of Pauline ; and 
the audience in the most fastidious of our 
theatres have welcomed Money every 
night for more than six monAhs past. 
The whole world knows his iitme as an 
orator and novelist, and remivnbers the 
singular range of knowledge und experi- 
ence upon which he built up Ms success. 
We are not poor in Parliai«entary ora- 
tory, yet veterans in the Hoc^se of Com 
mens confessed that Bul««)r's speech on 
Lord Derby's Reform Bill m 1859 
equalled anything they had ever heard at 
Westminster. T^e Bftdical member of 
1831-^ had become a Conservative in ad- 
vancing years, but his Conservatism was 
always rational, and it must be remarked 
that, while Whigs ^o to the House of 
Lords to become Tones,Lord Lytton used 
the independence of the Upper House to 
become something very like a Whig. He 
voted steadily against his party on the 
great question of the Irish Church, and 
m the threatened conflicts we have had 
of late years between the two Houses 
Lord Lytton was never one of those who 
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reluctantly gave way on second thoughts, 
for he had always anticipated the vote it 
became a hereditary legislator to give 
when the will of the nation had been 
made plain. 

It is unnecessary to speculate upon the 
position Lord Lytton will ultimately 
occupy in the hierarchy of English letters. 
His keenest admirers will probably admit 
that he began too soon and wrote too 
much for lasting fame. His workmanship 
was, indeed, at all times most careful 
and accurate ; but though the rapidity 
with w^hich successive woAs appeared was 
never suffered to interfere with the polish 
of their execution, it did at times injuri- 
ously affect the spontaneity and depth of 
their inspiration. Tried by the very 
highest standard, it may be thought that 
his imagination, though skilful and eager 
in the development of dramatic situa- 
tions, was wanting in the irrepressible 
impulse and sway of passion. It may 
even be said that he was a novelist by an 
effort of intellectual determination rather 
than through the possession of a gift that 
would not rest unexercised. But if this 
were true of him, it is true of every 
novelist now living among us, and ad- 
mitting the limitation, what iflooda of 
wealth did Lord Lytton pour forth out of 
his treasury ! His first novels have the 
Faults which were inseparable from the cir- 
cumstances amid which they were written, 
but their wit and brilliancy were all his 
own. ** Pelham " was written just after 
be had come of age. Its author had been 
bred at home before passing to the Uni- 
versity, and when he came to Trinity 
Hall he was like Gibbon in possessing a 
store of knowledge that would puzzle a 
Doctor, and like him in being is^norant 
with an ignorance that would shame a 
school-boy^ Pelham has all the affecta- 
tion of a youth who had been daintily 
bred at home and then translated into the 
life of the saZotM without ever having gone 
through the roughness of the playground. 
Most lads suffering from such a training 
would have dwindled down into becoming 
the pride of some petty coterie. But 



Bulwer had the strength to emancipate 
himself from the weakness of his educa- 
tion, and he grew steadily in power and 
freedom in every successive work. It is 
not our purpose to dwell on the volumes 
that appeared as year followed year. They 
are in everybody's hands. They have 
led the charmed reader into all times and 
into all lands. Imperial Rome lives again 
in the pages of the **Last Days of Pompeii," 
and the attempt to re-establish Romish 
liberty in the Middle Ages flashes out again 
in ** Rienzi. Our own history furnished 
the subjects of " Hiirold " and the " Last 
of the Barons." Tlie most popular of 
Lord Lytton's stories will, however, 
always be those which tell of modern 
English life. This was the substance of 
his first efforts, and to this he returned 
when, in 1850, the second half of his 
career began with the publication of • * The 
Caxtons.** It is in the brilliant and vivid 
analj'sis of contemporary manners that 
the greatest distinctions of Lord Lytton 
were achieved, and it is to these pictures 
of England in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century that future students will 
turn back with interest and gratification. 

Lord Lytton died on Saturday at Tor- 
quay, his usual winter residence, having 
been only seriously ill since Wednesday- 
Fortunately, his son was summoned in 
time to be present. The deceased Peer 
was the son of General William £arl» 
Bulwer, of Woodalling and Heydon Hall^ 
Norfolk, bv the only daughter and heiress 
of Richard Warburton Lytton, of Kneb- 
worth, Herts. He was bom in 1806 and 
married, in 1827, Rosina, daughter of the- 
late Francis Massey Wheeler, of Uzzard 
Oonnell, county Limerick. 

The deceased peer represented St. Ives 
in 1831, Lincoln from 1822 to 1841, and 
Herts from 1842 to 1866. He served as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies fronx 
May, 1858, to June, 1859. 

In 1844 Sir Edward BhIwot assumed 
the name of Lytton in compliance with 
the fonns of his mother's wiU^ axid in 
1866 was created a peer. 
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BARON UEBIG. 
(Obituary Notice, Saturday, April 19, 1873,) 



The great chymist, Baron von Liebig, 
who died yesterday afternoon, was born 
at Darmstadt, the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the 8th, 
or, according to another account, the 
12th, of May, 1803. After having com- 
pleted his classical education at the Gym- 
nasium of his native city, his father, who 
all along had noticed his excessive par- 
tiality for chymislry and for other 
branches of natural science, was induced 
to jilace him, when about 15 years of ao^e, 
in. a pharmaceutical establishment at 
Eeppenheim. Here Justus Liebig re- 
mained not quite a year, and in 1819 we 
find him entered as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, where he pursued his 
favourite studies with great industry and 
success. From Bonn he was transferred 
to Erlangen, where he continued to 
follow up the same course of study, and 
where he took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine before he was of age. In 1822, 
or the following year, he was sent to 
Paris at the expense of the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, who allowed him a bourse or 
pension, under the name of a travelling 
stipend. There he remained for about 
two years more, still prosecuting his 
ehymical studies, and associating with the 
most distinguished of the chymists of that 
country, of whom the best known, per- 
haps, were MM. Guy-Lussac, Dumas, and 
Pelouze. In 1823 he communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences a memoir 
on Fulminic Acid and the Fulminates — 
compounds which, according to Sir David 
Brewster's statement in Mackenzie's 
^' Dictionary of Universal Biography," 
had been originally discovered by our 
countryman, Howard, as far back as the 
beginning of the present century. Liebig, 
however, says Sir D. Brewster, «* was the 
firstwho explained. their true ehymical con- 
stitution ;" and his memoir on the subject 
excited so much interest, not only in 
Paris, but in other countries, that Hum- 
boldt invited the author to his house and 
introduced himto the circle of his scientific 
friends. Resolved to stand his friend in 
more important matters, that I distin- 
guished patron of science gave hii^ such 
strong letters of recommendation to the 
authorities of the University of Giessen 
that, although the subject of this memoir 
was only just 21 years of age, he was ap 



pointed Professor Extraordinary of Chy- 
mislry, a position which, some two years 
later, he exchanged for the higher and 
more permanent post of Ordinary Pro 
fessor. He now, under the patronage of 
the Government (for which, no doubt, he 
had in some measure to thank his kind 
and discriminating patron, Humboldt), 
commenced that model laboratory for 
teaching p):actical chymistry which at- 
tracted students from every part of 
Europe, not to speak of other quarters of 
the globe, and enabled him to send out 
into the scientific world such distin- 
guished chymists as Hoffman, Wiess, 
Fresenftis, Gregory, Johnston, and Dr. 
Lyon Piayfair, who were proud to reckon 
themselves in the number of his pupils. 

For many of the facts in the life of 
Liebig which we have next to record we 
are indebted to his biographer and friend. 
Sir David Brewster. In 1837 Liebig at- 
tended the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
which met that year at Liverpool. On 
this occasion he read a most interesting 
and valuable paper ' ' On the Composition 
and ehymical Relations of Uric Acid ;" 
and SQch was the estimation in which his 
paper was held by the ehymical section of 
the Association that he was requested by 
its members to diraw up two reports — ^the 
one on " Isomeric Bodies," and the other 
on " Organic Chymistry." Strange to 
say, however, none of these reports ap- 
peared in the ^* Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation ;" but before the meeting which 
was held at Glasgow, in 1840, Liebig had 
published at Brunswick his work entitled 
»* Organic Chymistry in its Application to 
Agriculture and Physiology,' which was 
translated into English from the author's 
manuscript, and dedicated to the British 
Association. " This work," observes Sit 
D. Brewster, ** was only a part of the 
Report on Organic Chymistry which that 
body had requested at his hands ;" but 
an abstract of the whole report was read 
on his behalf by Dr. Lyon Piayfair before 
the ehymical Section at Manchester in 
1842, under the title of *« Organic Chy- 
mistry applied to Physiology and Patho- 
logy." In the first part of this interesting 
communication he treats of the processes 
employed in the nutrition and reproduc- 
tion of various parts of the animal eco^ 
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nomy. In the second part he examines 
the chyinical processes ecgaged in the 
production of bile, urea, uric acid, and its 
components, as well as of cerebral and 
nervous substance^ In the third part he 
treats of the recondite laws of the phe- 
nomena of motion, and he concludes his 
report with two chapters, one on the 
theory of disease and the other on the 
theory of respiration. The entire report, 
of which this paper was only an abstract, 
was publisked in 1842, under the title of 
** Animal Chymistry, or Ohymisfry in its 
Application to Physiology and Pathology.** 
It w^as translated into English from the 
author's manuscript by Dr. Gregory ; a 
French version of it also was published at 
Paris. 

In 1848 Professor Gregory translated 
from the manuscript and published I<iebig's 
work on "Tlie Motions of the Juices in the 
Animal Body,** and in the following year 
his *' Researches on the Chymistry of 
Food.** Liebig had already published his 
most popular work, and that by which, 
after all, his name will be most widely 
remembered, his '' Familiar Letters on 
Chymistry considered in its Relation to 
Lidastry, Agriculture, and Physiology.** 
A second series of these ** Familiar 
Xetters ** appeared in 1844, or the follow- 
ing year, and they hare since passed 
through several editions. The edition 
of 1857 was dedicated to Sir James Clark, 
who had been largely instrumental in es 
tablishing the Royal College of Chymistry. 
A '* Reply *' to some of the principles laid 
down by Liebig, b^ Dr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Lawcs, appeared in the Journal of the 
Boyal Agricidty/ral Society of England in 
December, 1855, and many of his views 
have been combated elsewhere from time 
to time ; but still, speaking generally, it 
may be safely asserted that his principles 
of agricultural chymistry have found very 
many and very distinguished supporters. 
At all events, Liebig must be honoured 
with the credit of having very extensively 
simplified the processes for organic ana- 
lysis, and of having by their aid made 
numerous investigations which were 
formerly impracticable on account of the 
complexity of the methods then in use. 
He was also the sole author of nearly 
three hundred, and the joint author of 
from thirty to forty, separate memoirs on 
chymical subjects which have • been 
published from time to time in the lead- 
ing scientific journals at home and abroad. 
He co-operated with M. Poggendorf in 
the ^'Dictionary of Ohymistryp' published 
by him in six volumes at Brunswick in 



the years 1837-1856, and in a « Supple 
ment ** to the same work in 1851-52 ; as 
also with M. Geiger in his ^* Manual of 
Pharmacy.** Very many of his most im- 
portant, though briefer, papers have ap- 
peared in the *' Annalen der Chemie und 
Pharmacie.*' 

The scientific attainments and valuable 
researches of Liebig were rewarded with 
honours of various kinds in almost every 
country where natural science is held in 
honour. Chairs of Chymistry, for in- 
stance, almost without number, were 
E laced at his disposal, if he would only 
ave condescended to accept them, botn 
upon the Continent and also in London. 
In 1845 the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadi, Louis II., conferred upon him an 
hereditary barony, and thenceforth he was 
known as the Baron von Liebig. Already, 
as far back as the year 1840, he had been 
chosen a foreign member of our Jttoyal 
Society, and had received its Copley 
Medal for his researches in organic chy- 
mistry. In 1850 he was elected to fill the 
Chymical Professorship at the University 
of Heidelberg, which was left vacant l^ 
the lamented death of Gmelin, but he de- 
clined to accept it. Two years later, how- 
ler, he accepted a Professorial chair, 
and afterwards the post of President of 
the Chymical Laboratory^ in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, the duties of which ho 
discharged most ably and efficiently until 
the commencement of the illness xmder 
which, after a partial recovery, he has 
ultimately sunk. 

In 1854 a fund of about a thousand 
pounds was raised by sabscription 
throughout Europe for the purpose of 
marking the value set by the public on 
his chymical and agriculttural researches, 
and it was expended, as we ace told by 
Sir David Brewster, in the purchase at 
five pieces of plate — one for each of hia 
children — as memorials of the parent who 
is now no more. It is almost needless to 
add that he was an honorary or corre- 
sponding member of nearly all the lead- 
ing academies and learned societies both 
in Europe and also on the other side of 
the Atlantic ; and in May, 1861, he was 
elected, in the place of the late M. Tiede- 
man, as one of the eight Foreign Asso 
ciates of the Academy of Sciences in the 
French Institute. In a practical country 
like England his name will doubtless hie 
remem^red less for his purely scientific 
attainments than for the advance in prac- 
tical agriculture which has followed from 
his researches into the laws of chymistry. 
He was a frequent visitor to £<ngland 
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during the last 30 years or so, and his 
presence was always gladly hailed at our 
leading agricultural and scientific meet- 
ings. In the recent discussion upon the 
vexed question of the utilization of sewage 
he took an active and constant interest ; 
and his views^ to say the least, have 



tended considerably to increase and ex- 
tend the knowledge previously existing 
on this most important suhject. In Eng- 
lish households his memory will, how- 
ever, be perhaps still better remembered 
as the inventor of the preparation of meat 
extract which bears his name. 



MR. MACREADY. 
(Obittjaey Notice, Wednesday, Apkil 30, 1873.) 



r'lt sounds a little strange, even to the 
ears of veteran playgoers, to record the 
death of Macready, the favourite of half- 
a-century ago, the contemporary of the 
Keans and the Kembles, more than 20 
years since his retirement from the stage. 
Aft our o1}ituary of yesterday mentioned, 
William Charles Macready died on 
Sunday at Cheltenham, at the ripe age of 
80 years. 

The son of a gentleman who had not 
teen very fortunate as lessee and manager 
of one or two provincial theatres, he was 
"bom in tJie parish of St.Pancras, London, 
on the 3d of March, 1793. He was edu- 
cated at Rugby, with a view to following 
one of the learned professions, probably 
either the Bar or the Church. But it 
was not his destiny to become either a 
Judge or a Bishop. His father was suf- 
fering from pecuniary embarrassments, 
aod it became necessary for the son to 
turn his hand to some line of life where 
he could be earning money instead of 
spending it. Accordingly, he appeared 
on the boards for the first time at Bir- 
mingham in June, 1810, performing the 
part of Romeo, when he had little more 
than completed his 17th year. His ap- 
pearance is traditionally said to have been 
snccessful, and he remained with his 
father's company until the year 1814 or 
1815, performing at Bath, Birmingham, 
Chester, SheflBeld, and Glasgow, and in 
other large provincial towns, with similar 
results. In September, 1816, he made 
his first appearance on the boards of 
a London theatre, performing Orestes 
uJ{rhe Distressed Mother at Covent Garden. 
Here, too, his success was undoubted, but 
he had diJOQculties to overcome. To use 
the words of a writer in the English Cyclo- 
jkEdia, '* Kemble, Young, and Kean had 
taken a soft of exclusive possession of the 
ohsracters of Shakespeare, in "vchich, at a 
Liter period, Macready was destined to 
display such excellence. With a resolute 
industiy, however, a deep and subtle in- 



sight into the shades and peculiarities ot 
character, and a style at once original and 
simple, he made a certain range his own. 
He won applause as Rob Roy and 
Gambia ; but it was in the Virginius of 
Sheridan Knowles that his true position 
\7as first fully demonstrated." 

From this time he continued to rise 
steadily in the favour of the public, and 
he increased his reputation abroad by 
well-timed visits to America and to Paria 
in the years 1826-28. 

It was in the autumn of 1837 that he 
added to his many engagements and re- 
sponsibilities by undertaking the post of 
lesf^e and manager of Covent-garden 
Theatre. Here his labour was immense* 
In the words of the writer already quoted, 
** he did not overlay the drama by too 
gorgeous scenery or by too minute atten- 
tion to the details of costume, as though 
they were to be the principal attractions, 
but strove to make them appropriate to 
the situation and feeling of tne scene as a 
whole.'* He also endeavoured to purify 
the atmosphere of his theatre by the ex- 
clusion of immoral characters and of all 
that could justify the suspicions and at- 
tacks of the enemies of the drama. li 
cannot, however, be said that the finan- 
cial results corresponded to his praise- 
worthy attempt ; and at the end of two 
years he resigned his management. At 
the close of his management, however, his 
friends not only entertained him at a 
public dinner, but presented him with 
a more solid ^* testimonial " of their 
sympathy* 

After a short performance at the Hay- 
market, we find him next undertaking 
the management of Drury Lane, unde- 
terred by his experience at the rival 
house. His management here was distin- 
guished by the introduction of musical 
dramas set forth in the highest style of 
scenic iilu8tration,among which we ought 
to particularize Ads and Galatea and 27% 
Masq\M of Comus, It also marked th^ 
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introduction of new dramas to the world, 
including many of Uie best pieces of Ser- 
jeant (afterwards Mr. Justice) Talfourd, 
Sheridan Knowles, and the late Lord 
Lytton, then better known to the publio 
by the familiar name of Bulwer, who was 
his firm and fast friend for many years^ 
and who wrote for him both Richdieu and 
J/u: Lady of Lyons. As the great French 
Cardinal, Macready achieved one «f bis 
chief histrionic triumphs ; but still, with 
reference to financial results, his manage- 
ment was not successful. Accordingly, 
he resigned it at the end of a second 
season ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that in his parting address he took occa- 
sion to denounce the injurious operation 
of the dramatic monopoly which then pre- 
vailed. This step he followed up by a 
petition to Parliament for its removal, 
and before long he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his wishes realized. 

lu 1S49 Macready again paid a profes- 
sional visit to America ; and on this 
occasion it will be remembered that a 
quarrel raised by the well-known 
American actor named Forrest, lately 
deceased, gave rise to a riot in the Astor 
Opera-house at New York, while the per- 
f ormauce was going on, in which Mao- 
ready's life was endangered. The riot 
was not suppressed until the military 
were called out ; shots were fired, and 
several persons killed. 



Returning to Ei^land towards the close 
of the same year, Mr« Macready entered 
upon his last engagement at the Hay- 
market ; but his health was not good, and 
he soon after retired, fortunately in good 
time to enjoy his professional honours in 
private life^ but not until he had com- 
pleted the representation of all his prin- 
cipal characters. It was ia February ,1851^ 
that he took his formal farewell of the 
stage and was entertained at a public 
dinner in London, the chair being filled 
by his old friend. Sir K Bnlwer Lytton, 
whom he has now followed to the grave. 

After his retirement from public life, 
he took up his residence first at Sher- 
borne, in Dorsetshire, and subsequently 
at Cheltenham, where, as we have said, 
he breathed his last on Sunday. At 
Sherborne he employed his leisure time 
in literary pursuits, and nothing pleased 
him better than to deliver lectures at the 
local Mechanics' Institutes and other 
similar institutions for the benefit of the 
humbler classes of society ; and both 
there and at Cheltenham he did his best^ 
to promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion. 

About 25 years ago Mr. Macready pub- 
lished an edition of the poetical works of, 
Pope, which was originally prepared and 
privately printed by him for the use of 
his children, to whom it is dedicated. 



MANZONI. 
(Obituaby Notice, Satubday, May 24, 1873.) 



Our readers will not so much be sur- 
prised at hearing that Alessandro Man- 
zoni, the veteran novelist and poet of 
Italy, has at last died, at the ripe age of 
81), as that he was still alive up to Thurs- 
day last. He died at Milan, of which 
place ho was a native. His father was 
Count lV1an7x>ni, and his mother the gifted 
dan gilt er of the Marquis Beccaria, whose 
name is well known as the author of a 
treatise on ** Crimes and Punishments." 
He had the misfortune to lose his father 
during his childhood, and he received his 
early education at Milan and at Pavia. 
Before he had reached manhood he went 
to Paris with his mother, who introduced 
him into literary circles. The result was 
that he became acquainted with Yolney, 
Cabaris, Fauriel (to whom he dedicated 
a tragedy in after years), and Madame 
Condorcet, and imbibed many of the 



opinions then current there. He appears 
to have first attracted attention by a poem 
in blank verse on the death of Carlo Im- 
bonati^ a relative who lived in Paris and 
left his property to Maiusoni's mother. 
Returning to Italy in 1807, and soon 
afterwards mairying a lady from Geneva, 
we find him in 1809 publishing a poem 
entitled '* Urania." This he folh>wed up 
in 1810 by a volume of '' Sacred 
Hymns," from which it appears that he 
had abandoned the deistical notions which 
he had imbibed during his residence at 
Paris. In 1820 he pubHshed his tragedy 
of *' II Conte di Carmagnola," which was 
succeeded by another, the " Adelchi " — 
both accompanied by series of interesting 
historical notes — ^and an ode on the death 
of the Great Napoleon. His tragedies — 
or one of them at least — received the 
praise of no less a critic than Goethe. 
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It was Doty however, until 1827 that 
Hanzoni's name became widely known to 
the world at large by'' the publication of 
** I Promessi Sposi, '^ which has been trans- 
lated into English under the title of 
** The Betrothed," and is now read in all 
the European languages. His next pub- 
lieation was of a controversial character^ 
being a vindication of Catholic mcH^lity 
from certain charges brought against it 
by Sismoadi in his " History of Italian 
lUpublics." In 1842 he published the 
" StorJa della Oolonna Infame," an his- 
torical treatise bearing reference to that 
Sortion of his " Promessi Sposi " which 
escribes the plague at Milan in 1630. 
The substance of this^ work is thus ex- 
plained by a writer in the English Cydo- 
pcedia : — 

^* Among the 'circumstances of that 
event was a popular belief in the prc^a- 
gation of the disease by persons who were 
supposed to have anointed the walls of 
the houses with a poison fatal to those 
who toudied it. Many persons accused 
of being untori (anointers^ were subjected 
;io torture in order to procure confessions 
and accusations ; and, being tried, were 
found guilty, and executed with circum- 
stances of appalling cruelty. The house 
of a barber named Mora, the supposed 
preparer of the poison, was pulled down, 
and a column erected on the site, which 



remained standing near the Yia Ticinenss 
till 1778, and was called the Colonna Tn- 
f ame, or Column of Infamy, whence the 
name given by Manzoni to his treatise." 
Manzoni lost his wife in 1833 ; ha 
afterwards contracted a second marriage, 
and continued of late years to live in re- 
tirement with his family at his residence 
near Milan* His poetical works, includ- 
ing his two principal tragedies, are of the 
Romantic, as distinguished from the 
Classical, School ; and they contain very 
many passages of great beauty, thoogh 
prolAbly few judges would place him in 
the highest rank of dramatists ; but his 
*^ Promessi Sposi," " in respect of skilful 
construction and interest of narrative, 
vividness of description, and^discrimina- 
tion of character/' has been pronounced 
by a high authority as ^' entitled to take 
rank, beside the best historical works of 
Sir Walter Scott." It seems strange that 
in this present year we should be record- 
ing the death of a poet and novelist who 
was four years older than Byron (who has 
been dead nearly half a century), and was 
only a few years junior to Sir Walter 
Scott himself. In 1860 Manzoni was 
named a Senator of the kingdc»n of 
Sardinia. We ought to add that a com- 
plete edition of Manzoni's works was 
issued by Tomaseo, at Florence, in five 
volumes, several years ago. 



LORD WESTBURY. 
(Obituaby Noticb, Monday, July 21, 1873.) 



, The illness of Lord Westbury has had, 
%B was feared from the first, a fatal 
termination, and his Lordship died at 
his residenee at Lancaster-gate, Hyde 
Park, early yesterday morning, at the 
age of 73 years. 

The son of a physician at Bristol, of 
ancient Welsh extraction, whose family 
name was identified by the Heralds and 
pedigree hunters with that of "Ap-Ithel,** 
Bichard Bethell was born on the 30th of 
June, 1800. Having received his early 
education at a school at Bristol, he 
showed such a precocity in scholarship 
and also in mathematical learning, that at 
the age of little more tban 14, while still 
wearing (as he himself said) a jacket and 
a frill, he presented himself at Wadham 
College, Oxford, for matriculation. His 
extreme youth caused at first a little 
demur ; but he was matriculated and had 



worn the^commoner's gown for only a few 
months when he gained, being then but 
just 15, a Scholarship in his College — an 
instance of precocity paralleled at Oxford, 
in modem times, so far as we are aware, 
only by the ]ate Dr. Phillpotts, Bishop of 
Exeter. 

His undergraduate career was one of 
high promise, and in the Easter Term of 
1818, when he had not yet completed bis 
18th year, he took his Bachelor^ degree, 
obtaining a first-class in the classical and 
a second in the mathematical schools. 
Among those who stood in the first class 
along with him were the Bev. Charles 
Girdlestone, the late Kev. Edward Gres 
well, Pellow of Corpus College, and the 
late Mr. Charles Gray Round, some timo' 
M.P. for North Essex. 

For some time after taking his degree 
INIr. Bethell resided in Oxford, taking 
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pupils, or, as it is there termed, '^ coach- 
ing" ; and we believe that on one occa^ 
Bion, in 1821 or 1822, he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for a Fellowship at Oriel 
College, against Dr. John H. Newman* 
Soon afterwards, however, he succeeded 
to a Fellowship in his own College ; and 
having previously been entered as a 
stndent at the Middle Temple, he was 
called to the Bar in Miuhaelmas Term, 
1823. He now settled in London,and ap- 
plied himself heart and soul to the study 
of the profession which he had chosen, 
and, selecting the Chancery Bar, soon 
succeeded in obtaining a sufScient share 
of businftss to warrant him in throwing 
up his Fellowship by contracting an early 
marriage. In 1825 he married Elinor 
Mary, daughter of the late Mr. Bobert 
Abraham. 

Mr. Bethell, as the tradition runs at 
Oxford, owed much of his early di8ti»>- 
tion at the Bar to the high impression 
which he had produced while resident at 
the University upon the late Dr. Gilbert, 
the Head of Bras^aose College, and after- 
wards Bishop of Chichester, who had 
examined him for his Bachelor's degree. 
The story is told as follows : —A suit in 
Chancery was instituted against the Col- 
lege by a wealthy and influential noble- 
man in the east of England. An un- 
favourable decision would have seriously 
affected the interests of the Society over 
which Dr. Gilbert presided, and, mindful 
of the ability displayed by Mr. Bethell at 
his examination for honours, he selected 
the young Chancery barrister as counsel 
for ih!Q College. It is said that an emi- 
nent authority advised the College to 
agree to a compromise, and that the Prin- 
cipal and FeUoWs were only encouraged 
to resist the action by the earnest repre- 
sentations of Mr. Bethell, then a young 
man and untried lawyer. The College 
persevered, and Mr. BethelFs self-reliance 
was rewarded by success. Briefs rapidly 
flowed in, and Mr. Bethell's practice con- 
tinued to increase until earlv in 1840, * 
when Lord Cottenham, then Lord Chan- 
cellor,gave him a silk gown. Mr. Bethell, 
by the promotion of Messrs. Knight- 
Bruce and Wigram to the Bench, became, 
before reaching middle life, the leader of 
the Bar in the Chancery Court, and his 
practice rapidly multiplied, the more 
rapidly, indeed, because it was generally 
believed that his opinions had an almost 
irresistible influence over the decisions of 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell. He continued to 
practice with almost equal success in the 
Equity Courts under the successive Chan- 



cellorships of Lords Cottenhmm, Lynd* 
hurst, Truro, St Leonards, and <>an« 
worth ; and it may indeed be said that fov 
upwards of 20 years there was hardly a 
Chancery suit of importance in which he 
was not engaged. Among the most in- 
teresting and important of such cases wers 
the great Bridgewater Will Case (which 
gave to the Brownlow family the large 
fortune they inherited from the Duke of 
Bridgewater free from the conditions im- 
posed on Lord Alford, as contrary to 
public policy), and also the Montroes 
JPeerage Case and the great Shrewsbmy 
Case, in whbh he appeared first as At- 
torney-General, virUUe officii^ as assessor 
on behalf of the Crown ,|and subsequently, 
when out of office, as counsel for the 
infant son of the late Duke of Ncnrf olk^ 
who was made a party to the eoit. 

Unlike many of bis legal brethren^ 
Mr. Bethell was in no hurry to enter the 
House of Commons, atid it was not until 
1847 that he offered himself toal^rlia- 
mentary constituencnr as a candidate lor 
their suflrages. In that year he contested 
Shaftesbury as a Liberal-Conservative, 
but without success, being defeatol by 
Mr. Richard B. Sheridan. In April, 1861, 
however, he was more successful a# 
Aylesbury, where he presented himsetf 
to the electors with a far more advtticed 
political creed, and was returned to the 
Lower House as a '< Liberal, favourable 
to the Ballot and to the abolition of 
Church-rates.'*^ He eontinued to represent 
that eonstituency down to April, 1869. 
when a difference arose as to the terms of 
a compromise with the Conservative 
party, and he withdrew frwn the contest. 
He was, however, almost immediately 
invited by the Liberals of Woiverhamptcm ^ 
to succeed Mi, Thomas Thcmely in the ' 
representation of that important borough, 
and he continued undisturbed in the pos- 
session of his seat until called to the 
Upper House. 

Almost immediately upon being 
elected for Aylesbury he had been 
nominated yice-Chanoellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. In December, 1852, he for 
the first time took office, becoming Soli- 
citor-General under the Coalition Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen, when he received 
the customary honour of knighthood. At 
this time 'many rumours of intended legal 
reforms were current, and, in all proba- 
bility, had the circumstances of the time 
been different, Law Reform would have 
occupied the serious attention of Lord 
Aberdeen and his colleagues. But the 
Crimean War rendered this impossible. 

v2 
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Stilly the services of Sir Richard Bethell 
were of much use to the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) in 
carrying his Succession Duty Bill, many 
of tne points in which were so intricate 
and so strictly technical that not even 
Mr. Gladstone — and, indeed, no one but 
an Equity hiwyer-Msould have made 
them plain to the comprehension of the 
House of Commons. In fact, a great 
part of the success of this measure was 
confessedly due to Sir Richard Bethell, 
who also took an active part about the 
same time in carrying the Bills for re- 
forming the University of Oxford and for 
abolishing the Ecclesiastical Courts. In 
the winter of 1856-7 Sir Richard Bethell 
became Attorney-General, on the promo- 
tion of Sir Alexander Cockbum to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Two important measures of legal 
reform were added to the Statute Book in 
1857 — ^the Probate and Administration 
Act and the Divorce Act. It was the 
duty of Sir Richard Bethell, as Attorney- 
General, to introduce these Bills into 
Parliament, and to take on himself the 
principal share of the work of carrying 
them through the Lower House. This 
duty he discharged most efficiently, 
although upon the question of Divorce he 
had to reckon among the resolute oppo- 
nents of the measure his old colleague, 
Mr. Gladstone. 

When the new Court of Probate and 
Matrimonial Causes was first formed, the 
Judgeship was offered by Lord Palmerston 
to Sir Richard Bethell, and it cannot be 
doubted that the public regarded Sir 
Richard Bethell aa eminently fitted to 
discharge its functions. He, however, 
declined the ofifer, being conscious that a 
higher dignity would be within his grasp 
if he would only wait for it. 

During the Session of 1857 the new At- 
torney-General carried also through the 
House of Commons another ioiportant 
measure— the Fraudulent Trustees Bill, 
which remedied a defect much felt in our 
criminal jurisdiction, for up to that time a 
trustee who robbed a helpless woman or 
orphan was regarded, not as a criminal, 
but only as a debtor. The British Bank 
scandal had then just occurred, and the 
Attorney-General declared that he would 
try without delay whether the law was not 
strong enough to meet the case of its 
Directors. He did so, and the result was 
that they were tried for a criminal oTence, 
and convicted. Sir Richard Bethell also 
had a large share in the preparation of the 
Conspiracy Bill of Februaryj 1858, the re- 



jection of which caused the retirement of 
Lord Palmerston's Cabinet from office ; 
and it will be remembered that his state- 
ment of the law of England in cases of 
conspiracy as it stood gave rise to a sharp 
passage of arms between Sir Richard and 
several of the Law Lords, including Lord 
Lyndhurat, Lord Campbell, and the then 
Chancellor, Lord Cranworth. 

The year 1859 was not distinguished by 
any great measures of Law Reform. The 
Conservatives, under Lord Derby, were in 
office, fnd their Solicitor-General, Sir 
Hugh Cairns, brought in a Bill for sim- 
plifying and facilitating the transfer of 
land. Sir Richard Bethell, thoi^h sitting 
on the Opposition benches, heartuy praised 
Sir Hugh Cairns' speech, but warned him 
of the difficulties ne would have to en- 
counter before he could hope to effect the 
desired reforms. A change of Ministry 
occurred soon afterwards and the matter 
was left over for future legislation. 

When, in the summer of the last-named 
year. Lord Palmerston returned to office, 
some little surprise was expressed, and 
probably more still was felt, at the fact of 
the Great Seal not beins offered to the 
eminent Equity lawyer who had so effec- 
tively served his party, and who, as an 
Equity lawyer, was at all events as well 
fitted for the woolsack as '< plain John 
Campbell,'' who had reaped all his laurels 
at Nisi Frius. But Lord Campbell, too, 
had *' claims " on his party ; and it 
seemed ungenerous to grudge the Lord 
C^ief Justice, then close upon 80, a 
dignity which, in all human probability, 
he would not live long to enjoy. And so 
it turned out ; for on the sudden death 
of Lord Campbell, in June, 1861, the 
Seals were offered to Sir Richard Bethell, 
and a few days later he took his seat upon 
the woolsack as Lord Westbury, of West- 
bury, in the county of Wilts. He did not, 
however, go to the Upper House until he 
had done one further service to the pro- 
fession and to the country at large by 
passing the Bankruptcy Bill of 18C1 
through the Lower House — b, ta&k of no 
smaU magnitude and difficulty. 

On the woolsack and in the Equity 
Courts, during his three years' tenure of 
the Great Seal, Lord Westbury made his 
mark,and there are few of his predecessors 
in the present century whose judgments 
can be said to stand higher. 

Lozd Westbury was a fluent speaker, 
though he never rose into high flights of 
oratory, and his mincing lisp and drawl, 
and apparently affected style of pronun- 
ciation« must nave affected his rhetorical 
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fame,eveD if be had had other preteDsions 
to it. His great merit§, both as an ad- 
vocate and as a Judge, were ease and self- 
possession, clearness of thoaght,exqiii8ite 
precision and conciseness of language, and 
a marvellously acute logical faculty, with 
a mind capable at once of entertaining; 
the broadest views and the most subtle 
distinctions. It must be owned also 
that his words sounded, and read 
also, too often '* like butter," when 
in reality they were " very- swords," 
BO keen was the edge of that razor-like 
wit to which he could give play if pro- 
voked. 

We will not re-open here the melan- 
choly question of Lord Westbury's fall. 
It will be enough to say that in the 
summer of 1865 scandals which, though 
not originating with him. it was felt he 
ought to have detected ana checked, were 
brought to light in connexion with the 
Leeds Bankruptcy Ck)urt, and in conse- 
quence of these^and of an adverse motion 
proposed in the House of Commons, he 
resigned the Great Seal in the July of 
that year. His resignation was accepted 
by Her Majesty, and Lord GranwoEth 



again took his seat upon the woolsack as 
his successor. 

From that date down to a recent period 
Lord Westbury constantly took part, as 
one of the ^< Law Lords," in the decision 
of Appeals brought before the House of 
Peers. It should be added that as ^' Ar- 
bitrator ** in the many delicate and im- 
portant questions which arose out of the 
European Life Assurance Company, his 
Lordship showed all the ability which 
had manned his tenure ^>f the woolsack* 
Above all, it must not be forgotten that 
many yeans ago, when the subject was 
far from popular, Sir Richard Bethell 
took a great interest in the improvement 
of our system of education for legal 
students, and that, as Chairman of th» 
Council of Legal Education, he hurgely 
contributed to bring about those measures 
which have been recently adopted with' 
this object by the Inns of Court. 

Lord Westbury was twice married ; by 
bis first wife. Miss Abraham, he had a 
family of four sons and four daughters. 
He married as his second wife Miss 
Eleanor Margjaret Tennant, on the 2&th 
of January last. 
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It will be with sincere grief that our 
readers will this day learn the sudden 
death of the eloc^uent and able Bishop of 
Winchester. Bishop Wilberforce was 
riding last Saturday on the Surrey hillsy 
in the neighbourhood of Dorking, when 
he was thrown from his horse, and we 
deeply regret to add that the accident 
proved fatal. The details were as 
follows : — 

On Saturday the Bishop, accompanied 
by Lord Granville, left London by the 
South- Western Bailway, with the inten- 
tion of paying a short visit to the Hon. 
Edward Frederick Leveson Gower, of 
H >lmbury, near Dorking, where Mr. Glad- 
stone had arrived to meet them. At 
Leatherhead they were met by a groom 
with horses. The Bishop mounted one 
which, on acccvunt of its quietness, was a 
cial favourite of Lord Granville's. The 



dis ance of Holmbnry from Leatherhead 
is f* bout seven miles, and the route lies 
through the most picturesque parts of 
Si.rrey. After passing the Burford-bridge 
Hjtel they left the high road, and, leav- 



ing Dorking in the valley, made their way 
over Ranmoor-common. From this point 
they pursued the bridle road towards 
Leith-hill, where the scenery is especially 
attractive. Beyond the Ackhurst Downs 
Lord Granrille, being very familiar with 
this part of the country ; led the way 
down the hill towards Abinger, and ar- 
rived on a jpiece of moorland locally 
known as '' Eversheds Rough.*' A wagson 
road here being very full orruts,theyTeft 
it for the turf, which is ver^ light and 
springy, bat is not good gallo|>ing ground*. 
The Bishop and Lord Granville were in 
oonversatien^ when the Bishop^s hoise- 
stumbled, it is believed, over a stone, and 
threw its rider on his head. After a 
slight convulsive movement the Bishop 
became motionless. The accident hap- 
pened opposite a range of farm buildings, 
the only houses in the neighbourhood. 
Lord Granville at once dismounted, and,' 
seeing no signs of life, despatched the 
groom for assistance to Abinger Hall, 
which was the nearest house. Death ap- 
pears to have been instantaneous, as tht 
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Bishop fell on his head, and, turning com- 
pletely over, dislocated his neck. The 
body was conveyed to Abinger Hall, the 
^eat of Mr. Farrer, the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, Lord Granville assisting 
to carry the body. Expresses were sent 
to Dorking and Shere for medical aid,and 
Br. Clark and Mr. Fnmivall were soon 
on the spot, but the Bishop was beyond 
all assistance. From the moment he fell 
he showed no signs of life. His hat was 
completely crushed in, but on the body 
there were no marks whaterer, though 
yesterday morning there was a slight ex- 
travasation of blood under the left ear. 
The face was as placid as in life. The in- 
telligence of the melancholy event was at 
ODoe telegraphed to his Lordship's family, 
and yesterday morning his youngest son, 
the Elev. Mr. Wilberforce, arrived at 
AbiDger. He visited the scene of the 
accident, and caused a cross to be cut in 
the turf where hb father fell. On an ex- 
amination of the ^ound, it was ascer- 
tained that there is a slight declivity at 
the place where the accident occurred. 
The hoof-marks plainly showed where 
the horse stumbled, and a few feet further 
on where it recovered its footing. The 
body now lies in the drawing-room of 
Abinger Hall, where an inquest will be 
held this morning. 

Samuel Wilberforce, for upwards of a 
quarter of a century Bishop successively 
of Oxford and Winchester, was born 
at Broomefield -house, Clapham-common, 
Surrey, on the 7th of September, 1805 ; 
he had not, therefore, completed his 68th 

Sear at the time of his death. Be was 
le third son of William Wilberforce, 
celebrated for the share he had in Ihe 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and the 
author of the well-known and ever-popular 
** Practical View of Christianity/' who, 
after representing Hull and his native 
county, Yoricshire, in Parliament for many 
years, died in July, 1833, full of days, 
and was honoured by a public funeral ana 
a monument in Westminster Abbey. By 
his wife, Barbara Anne, eldest daughter 
of theOate Mr. Isaac Spooner, of Elmdon 
Hall, Warwickshire, he had, together with 
two daughters, four sons, all of whom 
rose to eminence. The eldest, William, 
who still survives, represented Hull in 
Parliament for a diort time in 1S37-38 ; 
tiie second was Bobert Isaac Wilberforce, 
Bome time Archdeacon of the East Biding 
of Yorkshire, who died in Italy in 1857, 
not long after having resigned hispref er- 
ments and joined the Roman C&tholic 
Ohurdu a stex> which had been jnreviously 



taken by the youngest of the four sons, 
Mr. Henry William Wilberforce, soma 
time Vicar of Earl Farleigh, Kent, whose 
death we recorded since the commence* 
ment of the present year. The third son, 
Samuel, was the Prelate whose death we 
have just announced. 

Half a century and more ago our Public 
Schools were not what now they are ; and 
the Evangelical party had imbibed from 
the writings of Oowper and from other 
sources a mistrust of them as seminaries 
of Christian education. In fact, as a rule, 
" religious " persons kept . aloof from 
them ; and the elder Wilberforce, who 
tells us in his diary that he looked forward 
to no prospect more hopefully than to his 
sons becomin»*good and worthv ministers 
of the English Church, formed, no excep- 
tion to me rule. Accordingly, he sent 
his son Samuel to Edgbastpn, near Bir- 
mingham, to receive his early education 
under the late Archdeacon Hodson. In 
due course of time, having completed his 
studies, he was entered as a Commoner 
at Oriel College, Oxford, then at the 
height of its reputation under Copleston, 
afterwards Bishop of Llanda^. As an 
Undergraduate, as we learn from IMr. 
Trench's *' Notes from Past Life," if not 
a very distinguished scholar,in the limited 
and Oxford sense of the word, young 
Wilberforce was a constant and very 
fluent speaker at the Union Debating 
Society. In Michaelmas Term, 1826, he 
brought his Undergraduate career to a 
close by taking his Bachelor's degree, 
when he obtained a second class in 
Classics and a first iin Mathematics, hb 
name standing in the Class-list side by 
side with Bishop Trower, the late Dr. 
Mortimer, Archdeacon Denison, Lord 
Henry Bentinck, and the late Lord 
Newark. 

He did not gain any of the University 
or other 0:2^ord prizes, either as an 
Undergraduate or a Bachelor ; and we 
believe that from the [time of taking his 
degree he began to prepare himself for 
the ministry, to which his father had 
always hoped that he would " prove his 
calling." Accordingly, in 1828, he was 
ordained by the late Dr. 0. Lloyd, then 
Bishop of Oxford, his " title " for orders 
being the curacy of Checkendon, a remote 
country parish about • midway between 
BEenley , Wallingford, and Beading, where, 
lon^ after he returned into those parts as 
a Bishop, his name was remembered with 
affection by the aged poor. A short time 
before his ordination he had married Miss 
Emily Sargent, eldest daughter and co- 
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heiress of the late Rev. John Sargent, of 
Lavington, Sussex, who died in 1841. 

At the end of the customary period of 
probation for curates, Mr. Wilberforce was 
appointed, in 1830, to the great delight 
of his aged father, to the living of Bright- 
stone^ in the Isle of Wight, a benefice in 
the gift of his old friend Bishop Sumner, 
of Winchester, to whose see he after- 
wards succeeded in Dr. Sumner's lifetime, 
but whom in the end he has not outlived. 
In 1841 he was promoted to the rectory 
of Alverstoke, near Gosport, an important 
and populous parish, where he had at one 
time as his curate Dr. Trench,the present 
Archbishop of Dublin. He had already 
been nominated by Bishop Sumner to 
the Archdeaconry ,of Surrey, attached to 
which was a canonry in Winchester 
Cathedral, and in the year of which we 
speak he was chosen by the authorities of 
Oxford to deliver the Bampton Lectures. 
The delivery of these was, however, pre- 
vented by the death of Mrs. Wilberforce. 
The subject chosen by him, we believe, 
was the personality of the Holy Spirit. 
Preferments were now showered thickly 
on Archdeacon Wilberforce. In 1843 he 
was nominated one of the chaplains to his 
Royal Highness the late Prince Consort. 
In ihe year 1844 he was appointed by 
the then Archbishop of York Sub- Almoner 
to the Queen, and early in 1845 was pro- 
moted to the Deanery of Westminster, 
which had become vacant by the death of 
Dr. Ireland. About this time he pro- 
ceeded to his degrees, in Divinity, as 
Bachelor and Doctor. 

He was not, however, destined to stay 
long at the Deanery of Westminster. 
Before the close of 1845 the see of Bath 
and Wells had become vacant by the 
death of Dr. Law ; and Dr. Bagot liaving 
been translated ^om Oxford to fill the 
vacancy, the See of Oxford was offered to 
his acceptance* He was consecrated in 
Lambeth Chapel by Dr. Howley, at that 
time Archbishop of Canterbury, on St. 
Andrew's Day, 1845, the consecration 
■ermon being preached by his elder 
brother, Robcnrt, Ardideacon of the Ea&t 
Riding of Yorkshire. As Bishop of Oxford 
he became also Chancellor of the Order of 
tiie Garfer, for under the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements of a few years previously 
Windsor Castle and St, George's C%apel 
were included in the diocese of Oxford 
instead of in that of Salisbury, to which 
they had belonged. In 1847, Bishop 
Wilberforce received also the appoint- 
ment of Lord High Almoner to Her 
Majesty. Joined with the Sea of Oxford 



at that time was the rectory of Cuddesden, 
near Oxford, "and, as at Alverstoke, Dr. 
Wilberforce had one future Archbishop as 
his curate, so here he had Dr. Thomson, 
the present Archbishop of York. 

As a Bishop, Dr. Wilberforce lost no 
time in showing himself earnest, zealous, 
and indefatigable, confirming not only in 
the larger towns, but in the village 
churches, mixing persomUy with his 
clergy, and stirring up their dormant 
energies by taking part in *' special 
services " at Lent, at Advent, and other 
sacred seasons. He was active, also, in 
preaching on behalf of new and old Reli- 
gions Societies, which he regarded as use- 
ful handmaids of the Church, and in pro- 
moting all well-considered measures of 
school improvement, of Church extension, 
and of Church restoration. He also esta- 
blished, almost under his own eye, at 
Cuddesden, a Training College for clergy-, 
men, in order to bridge over the years 
which young men who intended to " ts^e! 
orders^' too often wasted after taking' 
their degree at Oxford and Cambridge,' 
while not yet of canonical age for ordina- 
tion as deacons. 

He had not long taken his seat on the 
Bishops' bench in the House of Lords 
before he began to make his presence felt 
there, speaking frequently on subjects in' 
which the Church was more or less 
directly interested, such as the religious 
education of the young, the admission of 
Jews into Parliament, the Bill for lega- 
lizing marriage with a deceased wife'f 
sister, and the revival of the active 
powers of Convocation, which, as we need 
scarcely remind our readers, had been' 
long dormant at the time of his consecra- 
tion to 'the Episcopate. In 1848 some 
bitter controversy was excited by the part 
he took in reference to the nomination of 
Dr. Hampden to the Bishopric of Here- 
ford, and it is worthy of note that, 16 cw 
17 years ago, he was one of the most 
active opponents of the Bill passed at ths 
instance of Lord Palmerston to enable the 
late Bishops Blomfield and Maltby to re- 
sign respectively the Sees of London and 
Durham. Within the last four years he 
accepted the See of Winchester upon Dr. 
Sumner's resignation. But before that 
time he had already changed his views 
upon the subject of clerical resignations, 
and was the most active promoter, if not 
the author, of the Act passed to enable 
aged incumbents to resign their livings 
and retire on a pension when incax>acitated 
for further work. 

In the UoDer House of Cwivocation it 
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'^ould be more easy to siTe a list of the 
subjects on whicSi Bisnop Wilberforce 
was silent than to mention one half of 
those on whioh he spoke. Enough to re- 
member that seldom or never did he open 
his lips on subjects connected with the 
Church except with energy and fervour. 
It was in 1869, after 24 years of constant 
labour in the diocese of Oxford, Bishop 
"Wilberforce was translated to the great 
See of Winchester, upon Bishop Sumner's 
resignation. 

Of a man who has lived so much and so 
long in public as the late Bishop, it 
sounds tame and trite to say that he was 
moat popular in society, and beloved, 
both as ArcMeacon and Bishop, by all 
his clergy, except the extreme men of 
either side and party. Whatever he 
tmderook he did with grace and ease, and, 
above all, with a heartiness which proved 
contagious. As a platform orator he has 
rarelj been equalled ; an anecdote from 
his lips gained a point which its aathor 
could not give it. He was indeed, in its 
best sense, a '^ many-sided ** man ; and 
into his active career many careers, so to 
speak, were crowded together. He was 
indefatigable in work, and never knew 
what it was to be fatigued, scarcely what 
it was to take rest. In the management 
of two very important dioceses he showed 
administrative ability, and an emergy of 
personal character which does not often 
display itself on the Episcopal bench. 

His was an eloquence which never 
failed. It shone equally in his pastoral 
charges, in his confirmation addresses, 



whether to the Eton boys or to the boys 
and girls of country village sch ^ols, and 
in those spirit-stirring appeals which he 
would deliver inCuddesden Chapel to the 
candidates for Holy Orders. Regarded as 
a Parliamentary orator, there was much 
of truth in the observation of a statesman 
no«i^ deceased, tliat, *' although the late 
Lord Derby was facile princeps among 
debaters, and the late Lord Ellen borough 
probably the next best debater in the 
House of Lords, still in Parliamentary 
eloquence no one so nearly approached 
either the one or the other as Bishop 
Wilberforce. 

Although he was not the author of any 
learned and laborious work, and perhaps 
was not so deep a theologian as his brother 
Kobert or many of %is Episcopal brethren, 
yet his. name will be remembered as the 
author of a ** History of the Episcopal 
Church in America," and of two or three 
charming religious Allegories, the most 
popular of which are " Agathos " and 
"The Rocky Island." He was also the 
author of numerous •* Charges,'* Archi- 
diaconal and Episcopal, " Occasional ** 
and other Sermons. ** Sermons Preached 
before the Queen, " Sermons Preached 
at Oxford," &o. It is worth mention 
also that,, jointly with his brother Robert, 
he gave to the world the " Life and Cor- 
respondence " of his father in five octavo 
volumes — a work which would have been 
more valuable had its authors been less 
filial, and consequently more critical in 
the work of selection. 



(LBAUKa Abticlb, Monday, Jult 21^ 1873.) 



The sudden, death of the Bishop of 
WiNCHXSTKit will be felt as a painful 
shock, not only to the Church, out to 
English society in generaL A few hours 
a£o he was one of the most prominent 
characters in English life. He was in all 
the vigour of his powers as an eloquent 
preacher^ an sotiTe administrator, a keen 
debater, and a brilliant companion. He 
had gone into the country, not for mere 
relaxation^ but in discharge of that duty 
of j;>ersonal visitation of his diocese in 
which ho was indefatigaUe. But of 
course he was a welcome guest in one 
of the country houses of Surrey, and 
Mr. Gladstohx and L'jrd Gbanvillb had 
come down to meet him. He was riding 
with Lord Gbaitvillb on Saturday when 
the fatal accident occnrred. His horse 
stumbled, he fell, and was killed instan- 
ianeoosly. It is « stxanflo ooincidenoe 



that all bat the same day should witness 
the death of another distinguished man, 
with whom he had more than once had 
sharp passages of controversy in the Upper 
House of Parliament. Lord Westbukv's 
distinction was won entirely within the 
walk of his profession, but within those 
limita it was very high indeed. He was 
one of the greatest lawyers of whom the 
English Bar can boast, and he rendered 
inviduable service to the country in the 
promotion of several important legal re- 
forms. He can ill b^ spared at the 
present moment. His recent decisions as 
Arbitrator in settlbg the afEairs of the 
European Assurance Company proved 
that bis ability was in no way impaired 
^y »g©» aod there was every reason to 
hope for further valuable assistance from 
him, both as a Judge and a Legislator. 
Bat the Bishop of Wihchssteb pos- 
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sessed qualities wbich had a wider iz^ 
liueucey and will render his loss far more 
generally felt. He was a man of talents 
so great and varied as to constitute genius, 
and his activity was only limited by the 
opportunities for its exercise. This ver- 
satility, indeed, constituted at once his 
strength and his weakness. It enabled 
him to do everything ; but it debarred 
him from that complete unity and con- 
centration of purpose which are necessary 
for the highest of all achievements. He 
was, however, before all things, a hard- 
working Bishop, and in the main current 
of his life he reflected the piety and 
earnestness of his father. He was made 
Bishop of Oxford at the early age of forty, 
but the honour was only a just recogni- 
tion of his excellence as a clergyman. He 
won the hearts of the inhabitants of the 
country parishes in which the early years 
of his ministry were spent as thoroughly 
as in after life he gained the afiection of 
a large body of clergy. He inherited the 
charms of manner and conversation for 
which his father was celebrated, and, 
especially in the earlier years of his work, 
there was something inexpressibly at- 
tractive in all he said and did. His 
preaching was uuAppromshed in our time 
for its persuasiveness, and for its power of 
appealing at the same tin» to the heart 
and the head. His exquisite voice and 
impressive manner enchained his hearers, 
and perhaps he remained to the last the 
most thoroughly accomplished preacher — 
at least, to a cultivated audience — in the 
English Church. But he could be equally 
efiective anywhere, and it was one of hu 
most admirable characteristics that be 
took as great pains and achieved as great 
success with the simplest village congre- 
gation as with the most distinguiuied 
audience in London. The monotony, for 
instance, of holding Confirmations day 
after day, atid year after year, never led 
him to treat one such occasion with ii>- 
difference ; he was always alike earneeti 
fresh, and im^essive. He did nothing 
\>Y halves^ and it was plain that he threw 
his whole soul into every branch of his 
work. The young men whom he ordained 
derived the deepest impressions from the 
few days during which they were under 
his instructions, and he always took care, 
as far as possibloi to have them in 
his Palace. He really acted as the 
spiritual chief of his diocese, and did hie 
utmost to awaken religious life in evezr 
corner of it. He was not content with 
acting as a mere overseer ; he was iti 
motive power ; and the Cleiigy learnt to 



look to him for constant encouragement 
and support. He was always ready to 
help them through a difficulty, and at the 
special services at certain seasons which 
D&ve become customary of late years he 
was ever ready to take the lead. The one 
thing for which he had no toleration was 
indolence or indifference, and he alwavs 
appreciated and honoured good work. 
The natural consequence was that he ob- 
tained a hold over his Clergy rarely 
gained by a Bishop, and when he left the 
diocese of Oxford, after administering it 
for a quarter of a century, it was tho- 
roughly devoted to him. He had a diE&- 
cult task on being translated to Win- 
chester, for the tone which bad been 
encounieed in his new diocese was some- 
what different from his own. But he 
had already wen his way among this new 
body of Clergy, and was daily acquiring 
fresh confidence. To none, perhaps, wiu 
his sudden removal be a greater loss than 
to that diocese. The ajged Bishop who, 
by a singular fate,, survives the successor 
in whose favour he resigned four years 
ago, had for some time been incapaci- 
tated from the vigorous discharge of his 
duties, and the need of fresh energy in 
its administration was grievously felt. 
Dr. WiLBEKFORCB was but 68, and hie 
vigour promised yet several years of 
activity. Whoever may succeed him will 
find it very difficult to make up for his 
loss. In the Church at large he held a. 
verv distinct and valuable position. Hif 
early life imbued him with the religioue 
views of the Evangelical school, and hie 
veneration for his father would alone 
have been sufficient to maintain their 
influence in his mind throughout life* 
But as a man who thorou^lv shared in 
the thoi^hts and feelings of Oxford, he 
was not ukely to hold aloof from that re« 
markable development of thought whidi 
marked the first fifteen years of hie 
ministry* He was in consequence re* 
garded as belonging tathe E^h Church 
echool ; but he always held back from thf 
extremes of that party, and hie last wordi 
in the House of LchnIs were a declaratioii 
that he'* hated and abhorred the attempi 
to Romanize the Church of Ensland.'*' 
He saw, however, that the^High Churck 
party were at least reviving the organize^ 
tion of the Church, and he turned their 
prinoi^lee to great account in practiceT 
administration. It says much for hie* 
impartiality and snbetantial moderation 
that, ooming to hie diooese poet when the 
Trectarian storm was at ite height, he 
guided it throuji^ th» criais without • 
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breach with any party among his Clergy. 
Party feeling ran high for a time ; but 
the Bishop's manifest earnestness and 
the twofold sympathies which he em- 
bodied formed a bond of union amid the 
discord, and he probably rendered the 
Church a great service by guiding and 
harmonizing the confused movements of 
the day. He regenerated and defended 
to the last that school of scholarly, 
learned, and gentlemanly High Church- 
men whose place in the Church of Eng- 
land need never be disputed, who have 
really rendered her invaluable services, 
and who have more cause than any others 
to be indignant at the miserable extrava- 
gances of their professed successors. But 
he rendered no less service to the Church 
by the ability with which he represented 
it to the world in general. He main- 
tained as no other man could its place 
and its dignity in Society at large, and he 
approached Burke's ideal of a Prelate 
who could make religion hold its head 
high in Courts and public assemblies. 
Always courtly, he could be dignified or 
condescending, gentle or stern. The most 



witty and genial of companions, he was 
the favourite of socianife,andwas equally 
irresistible in the drawing-room or on the 
platform. In Parliament he exhibited 
powers of debate which placed him in the 
first rank of speakers, and which, if more 
cultivated, would have rendered him a 
match for all but the greatest orators of 
the House of Lords. He would have 
achieved eminence in any profession, and 
in that which he chose he has left behind 
him a great name. There is much of 
earnestness, of eloquence, of gentleness, 
and of energy in the ranks of the Clergy ; 
but that peculiar combination of the 
qualities of a great preacher, a practical 
Bishop, an engaging friend, a man of the 
world, and a sincere Christian will hardly 
be seen again. Nothing less can be Bald 
than that we have lost in him the chief 
ornament of the English Church. It is, 
indeed, seldom that within the space of 
one day we suffer such an intellectual loss 
as the death of two such men as Dr. Wil- 
BERFORCB and Lord Wbstbuey has in 
fiicted on England* 



SIR EDWIN LAND8EER. 
(Obituart NoncB, Thtirsday, Octobeb 2, 1873.) 



"We have to announce the death yes- 
terday morning, at 10.40. of Sir Edwin 
I^ndseer. Sir Edwin nad been long 
known to be in a most precarious ^te 
ef healtii, but the news will not the less 
shock and grieve the worlds both of Art 
and of Society, in which he was an equal 
favourite. The great painter never, how- 
0ver, courted publicity ; he was singularly 
reticent about all that concerned himself, 
ftnd it is astonishing to find how little was 
known to his oontemporaries respecting 
his early career. 

The grandfather of Sir Edwin, we are 
told, sealed as a jeweller in London in the 
middle of the last oentuxT ; and here, it 
Is said, his falser, Mr. John Luidseer, 
vas bom in 1761, though another account 
fixes lanooln as his birthplace, and his 
Hrth itself at a later date. John Land- 
aeer became ah engraver, rose to end- 
Benoe in his line of art, became an Asso- 
ciate of the Kc|yal Academy, and having 
lield that position for nearly 50 years, 
died in 1862. He was largely emplo^fed 
in ensravii^ pictoies for the leading 
imblishers, inclnding MackKn, who en- 
fliffed him on the lUwitnU'.inn* to his 



** Bible ; " this employment led to his 
marriage with a Miss Pott, a great friend 
of the Macklins, and whose portrait as a 
peasant girl, with a sheaf oi com upon 
her head, was painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The issue of this ''marriage 
consisted of three daughters and also of 
three sons — ^Thomas, bom in <ar about the 
year 17^ ; Charles, bom in 1799 ; and 
Ildwin, the youngest, in 1802. In 1806 
Mr. John Lsaidseer delivered to large 
audiences at the Boyal Institution in 
Albemarle-street a series of lectures on 
eneraving, in which he laid down broader, 
hi^ier, and truer views of that branch of 
art than those which had hitherto pre- 
▼ailed. His name will also be remembered 
by many as the author of '* Observations 
on the Engraved Gems brought from 
Babylon to England by Mr. Abraham 
Lockett in 1817 ;** *' Sabsean Kesearches,'* 
another work on the same subject ; and 
a " Description of Fifty of the Earliest 
Pictures in the National Ghillery." He 
snbeequently edited the " Reriew of the 
Fine Arts " and ,the " Ptobe." Later in 
life he exhibited at the Academy some 
w&tAr-cQlour studies from Druidical 
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Temples, ftnd finally engraved his son 
Edwin's " Dogs of St. Bernard," of which 
he wrote also a small explanatory 
pamphlet. The chief work, however, of 
John Landseer lay in bringing up his 
three sons, of whom the eldest is as well 
known by his engravings as was his 
father, and the second wiks elected Keeper 
of the Academy in 1851. The artistic 
education of Edwin Landseer was com- 
menced at an early age under the eye 
of his father, who, after the example of 
the greatest masters, directed him to the 
study of nature herself, and sent him 
constantly to Hampstead-heath and other 
suburban localities to make studies of 
donkeys, sheep, and goats. A series of 
early drawings and etchings from his 
hand, preserved in the South Kensington 
Museum, will serve to show how faithful 
and true an interpreter of nature the 
future Academician was even more than 
half a century since, for some of bis 
efibrts are dated as early as his eighth 
year, so that he is a standing proof that 
precocity does not always imply subse- 
quent failure. Indeed, he drew animals 
correctly and powerfully even before he* 
was five years old ! 

His first appearance, however, as a 
painter dates from 1815, when, at the age 
of 13, he exhibited two paintings at the 
Academy ; they are entered in the cata- 
logue as Nos. 443 and 684 — ** Portrait of 
a Mule " and " Portraits of a Pointer 
Bitch and Puppy," and the young painter 
appears as Master E. Landseer, S, Foley- 
street. In the following year he was one 
of the exhibitors at '< the Great Room in 
Spring-gardens," then engaged for " the 
Socie^ of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours," along with De Wint, Chaloa, 
snd the elder Pugin ; about the same 
time, too, we find him receiving regular 
instruction in art as a pupil in the studio 
of Haydon, and the residence of the 
family in Foley-street was the very centre 
of a colony of artists and literary cele- 
brities. Mulready, Stothard, Benjamin 
West, A« E. Ohalon, OoUins, Constablei 
Daniel, Flaxman, and Thomas Campbell 
ftU lived within a few hundred yaras ef 
John Landseer's house ; and from their 
society young Landseer, we may be sure, 
took care to draw jprofit and encourage- 
ment. He also derived oonfiiderable as- 
sistance from a study of the Elgin marbles 
at Burlington-house, where they lay for 
some time before finding a home in the 
British Museum. These andent treasures 
he was led to study by the advice of his 
keacher. Hie^don. In the same year (181Q 



he was admitted as a student to the 
Royal Academy. In the following year 
he exhibited " Brutus, a portrait of • 
Mastiff/* at the Academy, and also ■ 
« Portrait of an Alpine Mastifl^** at th« 
Gallery in Spring-gardens already men- 
tioned. 

With the year 1818 commenced an iBf 
portant epoch in the life of Landseer. 
His " Fighting Dogs Getting Wind," ex- 
hibited this summer at .the rooms of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours, excited an extraordinaij amount 
of attention ; and, being purchased by 
Sir George Beaumont, it set the stream A 
fashion in his favour. Sir David Wilkie, 
writing to Haydon at this date, remarked^ 
as much in earnest as in jest, " Toung 
Landseer 's jackasses are good." 

<* The Cat Disturbed " was young 
Landseer's chief picture in 1819 ; it was 
exhibited at the Roval Institution ; here, 
also, were exhibited about the same data 
his '* Lion enjoying bis Repast," and a 
companion picture, a ^' Lion disturbed at 
his Repast." In these paintings it is not 
fancifm or absurd to say that an educated 
eye can detect the hand of the designer 
of the lions which guard the Nelson 
Monumont^ln Trafalgar-square. His op- 
portunity ^for studying the anatomy of 
the lion iiad arisen shortly before, we are 
told, through the death of one of the old 
lions in Exeter 'Change, and his subse- 
quent dissection in Lcuidseer's presence. 

In 1821 he exhibited at the Academy 
his '' Ratcatchers," which was subse- 
quently engraved by his brother Thomas | 
and at the British Institution anothes 
sporting picture, entitled ''Pointer^ 
So-ho.*' In 1822 he was fortunate enonca 
to obtain the premium of £150 from l£a 
directors of the British Institution for hia 
celebrated picture * ' The Larder Invaded.* 
This was followed next year by *' I^ 
Watchful Sentinel," contributed to tlui 
Exhibition of the !E^itish Institation. noW 
in* the Sheepshanks Gallery at Bootb 
Kensington, and styled ** The Ang^er'fl 
Ghxard.*^ It represents a large hcown vA 
white Newfoundland dog and a irhit« 
Italian greyhound seated and kaepintf 
strict watch and ward over a fiddxw roS 
and basket. In 1824 he exfaibiM^ b]b0 
at the Eoyal Institution, «^19ie Oat*g 
Paw." which, we believe, han^ or Inmg^ 
in tne dining-room at CashioonzT, ^bm 
seat of Lord Essex in Hertfioraunreik 
•« Taking a Buck," « The Widow,* and ai 
stray '^Portrait " were Landseer's oontrib 
bntions to the Acadenn^ in 1825, and fm 
&e same summer hia .r iPoaolier '! 
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hnng on the walls of the British Institu 
tioD. In the following season waA shown 
at the Academy his ** Hunting of Chevy 
Chase," an imjjortant picture, which has 
of ten been exhibited since. In the same 
year Landseer removed to the house in St. 
John's-wood-road, where he fixed his 
studio to the last. In 1826 he exhibited 
at the Koyal Institution the picture of 
<' The Dog and the Shadow," which is 
now at South JgLensington. If we may 
trust the compiler of the monograph on 
«* Sir E. Landseer*8 Early Works," 
published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy 
in 1869, it was about this time that, 
being asked by Lord and Lady Holland 
,to sit for his portrait to Laudseer, Sydney 
Bmith sent the well-known reply, " fs 
thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing ?" 

It can scarcely be supposed that it was 
merely the exhibition of " Chevy Chase " 
ewhich led to Edwin Landseer's election 
at this time to an Associateship of the 
P^toyal Academy. The fact is that the 
Ihonour was anticipated long before, and 
^that the election was made almost as a 
"matter of coarse immediately on his at- 
taining the age of four-and -twenty — ^the 
limit prescribed by the laws of the 
* Academy. It may be interesting to our 
readers to know that the only other artists 
to whom a like compliment has been paid 
are Sir Thomas I^wrence and Mr. J. E. 
Millais. 

It was in this year that Landseer paid 
.his first visit to the Highlands — a district 
^of which it may be said with truth that 
tor more than 30 years he was the prophet 
and interpreter, and from which he drew 
'.more subjects uian from any other, illus- 
trating its men, its animals^ and its land- 
scapes with almost unvaried success, 
** The Chiefs Betum from Deer-stalk- 
ing," exhibited at the Academy in 1827, 
may be regarded as the first fruits alike 
of this northern tour and of his Associat^- 
.ship. Together with this appeared his 
;'* Monkey who had Seen the World,** 
showing the reunion of '* Pug " and his 
pontravelled fnends at home. Meantime, 
!fn spite of his election to the Academy, 
3ie j^oved that he did not forget his ao» 
«uaintances and friends at tl^ British 
^institution, to which he 'contributed, in 
fthe same year,another picture of " Chevy; 
Chase," and "A Scene at Abbotsf ord/^ 
.■representing Sur "Walter Scott^ favourite 
dog Maida reclining by a piece of ancient 
armour. The year 1828 was one of com- 
parative rest to Landseer~at all events, 
|t was productive of no contribution to 



the exhibitions of the day ; but in 1829 
he produced his " Illicit ^Tiisky Still in 
the Highlands," and "A Fireside Party " 
(now at South Kensington), in which the 
terriers which figure as the principal 
characters are said to have been the 
original '' Peppers and Mustards '* so 
graphically described in the '^Antiquary" 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

The year 1830 witnessed the election of 
Landseer to the full honours of the Aca- 
demy ; and from that date to the end of 
his long career there is little for a bio- 
grapher to do but to chronicle a long and 
regular catalogue of pictures year by year, 
ejdbibited either at the Britisn Institution 
or else on the walls of the Academy at 
Somerset House, in Trafalgar-square, and 
at Burlington House. Of these, the best 
known and most popular are his '' High 
Life '• and ** Low Life " (comprised m 
the Yernon gift, and now at South Ken- 
sington) ; •* Poachers Deer-stalking ;" 
" Too Hot ;" "A Lassie Herding Sheep ;" 
•* Spaniels of King Charles's Breed " 

Salso at South Kensington) ; y The 
)avalier*s Pets," a picture which it is said 
was painted in two days ; <' Jack in 
Office ;" <* Suspense ;" **A Highland Dog 
Rescuing Sheep from a Snowdrift ; 
"Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time" 

Sow at Chats worth) ; " The Drover's 
eparture, a scene in the Grampians * 
(part of the Sheepshanks' gift, and now 
at South Kensins^ton) ; "The Tethered 
Rams " (ditto) ; "Comical Dogs " (also 
at South Kensington) ; ** Odin," a por- 
trait of a Scotph deerbound ; ** The High- 
land Shepherd's Chief Mourner ;" 
" There's Idfe in the Old Dog yet ;'• 
** Dignity and Impudence " (a noble con* 
trast of tne heads of a magnificent blood- 
hound and a small terrier, bequeathed by 
Mr. Jacob Bell to the nation, and now at 
South Kensington) ; " A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society ;' " Her 
Majesty's favourite D^s and Parrot ;" 
" ate Return from miwking ;" " The 
Hooded Falcon ;" " Favourites, the pro- 
perty of his Royal Hi^ness Prince George 
of Cambridge ;" ''A Highland Break* 
fast ;" " Deer'and Deerhonnds in a Moun- 
tain Torrent ;" " Corsican, Russian, and 
Fallow Deer ;** and " Spaniels belonging 
to Lord Albemarle." 

These were all exhibited, with many 
others, by Landseer during the first ten 
years after he besan to write the letters 
" R.A.*' after Ms ^name. They were 
almost all of them great favourites at 
t^eir first appearance, and are well known 
to the world by the engravings of them. 
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The^ may be regarded as marking the per- 
fection ox Landseer's style. 

To the next decade of Landseer's life 
belong ** Horses Taken in to Bait ;" 
" Macaw, Terrier, and Spaniel Puppies 
belonging to Her Majesty ;'* •* Laying 
down the Law," ** Otters and Salmon, 
"The Highland Sherfierd's Home," 
" Brazilian Monkeys,** " The Otter 
Speared," ** Horses, the property of Mr. 
W. Wigram," "Shoeing,"* *ComingEvents 
Cast their Shadows Before," ** Time of 
Peace," *• Time of War"— a pair in well- 
markcKl oontrast,to whose lessons it would 
be well if certain Kings and Emperors of 
late had listened ; "The Stag at Bay," 
" Pincher," ** Alexander and Diogenes*' 
(the philosopher of the tub being, of 
course, a four-footed one) ; *' A Kandom 
Shot," ** The Desert," " The Forester's 
Family,'* " The Free Church,** " Collie 
Dogs,** "Evening Scene in the High- 
lands," '* Good Do^e,** and " A Dia- 
logue at Waterloo.** In these, too, as in 
the productions of Landseer in the 
previous decade, we see the canine ele- 
ment and also the Highland element w^ 
represented ; but, upon the whole, we 
should say tbat these works have never 
gained the hold on the popular estimation 
which confessedly was ^accorded to those 
of 1830-1840. 

With the year 1851 the Highland 
sketches occur less frequently, and there 
is a corresponding increase m ideal sub- 
jects in the published list of Landseer's 
works. Among the pictures exhibited by 
him at the Academy in 1851-60, we may 
particuJarize his " Fairy Scene from Mid- 
summer Night's Dream ;** " A Group at 
Geneva ;** •* The Last Run of the Season ;*' 
"Night" and "Morning," a pair; 
" The Children of the Mist ;*' " Twins ;** 
" Dandie Dinmont,** an old Skye terrier 
of the Queen's ; " Saved," dedicated to 
the Humane Society ; " Highland Nurses, ** 
dedicated to Florence Nightingale ; 
•* Hough and Beady ;** " Uncle Tom and 
his Wife (two dogs, of course) for Sale ;'* 
" Deer-stalking ;** " The Maid and the 
Magpie ;" " Doubtful Crumbs ;** " The 
Prize Calf;" "Bran, Oscar, and the 
Deer ;" " A Kind Star ;" and, lastly, 
" A Flood in the Highlands **— his only 
contribution to the' Academy Exhibition 
in the last-named year, and a picture 
which will long be remembered for its 
pathos and truth to life. 

The closing decade of Landseer's artistic 
career shows but little falling off from the 
preceding, either in the number or in the 
power of its productions. " The Shrew 



Tamed,** " The Fatal Duel," " Scenes in 
Lord Breadalbane*s Highland Deer 
Forest,'* " Windsor Great Park,** " Pen- 
sioners,** " Man Proposes. God Disposes,** 
"D^je^ner h, la Fourchette,'* ^' Pros 

SBrity ** and "Adversity " (a pair), " The 
onnoisseurs," " Mare and Foal in an 
Indian Tent " " The Prayer of Lady 
Godiva,** "The Chase,** " The Stag at 
Bay,'* " Odds and Ends," " Deer at Chik 
lingham,** " Wild Cattle at ChiUingham,*' 
"Rent-day in the Wilderness," "Her 
Majesty at Osborne in 1866 ** — 9k picture 
which will be remembered aa a thorough 
contrast to the rest of his works ; <* Eagles 
Attacking the Swannery,'* " The Queen 
Meeting the Prince Consort on his Return 
from Deer -stalking,** two " Studies of 
Lions,** and " A Doctor *s Visit to Poor 
Relations at the Zoological Gardens *' — 
one of the best illustrations of monkey- 
dom. These and many others will crowd 
with more or less vividness and freshness 
on the reader's memoi^ as he peruses this 
brief biography of him who in his day 
was deservedly called " the Shakespeare 
of the world of dogs.'* It appears from 
the annual catalogues that from the very 
first Landseerwas one of the most regular 
and constant exhibitors at the Academy, 
for from his first appearance on its walls 
in 1815 down to the present date his name 
is absent on only Seven occasions — namely^ 
in 1816, 1841, 1852,1855, 1862, 1863, and 
1871. But even this statement fails to do 
justice to his indefatigable industry as a 
painter, for, between 1818 and 1865, he 
exhibited at the British Institution no 
less than 90 pictures, including (besides 
those already mentioned) some of his 
most popular efforts, such as " The Twa 
Dogs," " The Sleeping Bloodhound," 
** The Eagle's Nest," "Well-bred Sitters, ** 
and " Dear Old Boz," painted for Her 
Majesty. To this lisfc must be added 
fom: other pictures exhibited with the 
Society of British Artists between the 
years 1826 and 1832, and also nine .more 
exhibited in his early days, between 1816 
and 1820, on the waJls of the Society of 
Painters in Oil and Water Colours, in 
Spring-gardens. His contributions to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition in 1870 were 
five in number, " Voltigeur," the winner 
of the Derby and St. £eger ; ' ' Deer : a 
Study ;*' ^' Lassie : a Sketch ;*' and two 
pictures already mentioned. The name 
of Sir Edwin Landseer does not occur 
in the catalogue of 1871^ as illness 
had then paralyzed his powerful and 
ohiurming pencil. He exhibited in 1872, 
and even last summer, but the works 
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weT» BcarceljT worthy of hia fame and 
npotation. 

It is not our x^^^^n^^^y ^o^> iadeed, 
would it be possible, here to enter into 
any njinTite and detailed criticism on the 
works of Landseer. His paintings are 
irell known in the household of every 
educated man through the length and 
l)readth of the land. His lions at the 
foot of the Nelson Column in Traf algar- 
Bquare, his only known efiort in the sister 
Kft of scolptnrey are so well known to the 
publioy and were made the subject of so 
much criticism in the columns of the 
sewspapers at the time of their comple- 
tion, that we need only allude to them 
kere. 



It only remains to add that he received 
from Her Majesty, in 1850, the honour of 
knighthoodL He received also the large 
gold medal from the authorities of thi 
Universal Exhibition of Paris in 1855. 
A few years ago, upon the death of Sic 
Charles Eastlake, he was offered the Pre- 
sidency of the Boyal Academy, but his 
modesty led him to decline the distinc- 
tion. In private life he was one of the 
most kind and courteous of men and the 
warmest of friends ; and in vwy many 
circles, from Royalty downwards, people 
will miss with regret his round, merry, 
genial f ace,his white hair,and his pleasant 
smile. 



8IR HENRY HOLLAND. 
(Obituaey Notice, Frtoay, October 31, 1873.) 



Sir Walter Scott relates that, when 
MDe one was mentioned as '' a fine old 
a" to Swift, he exclaimed with violence 
that there was no such thing : <' If the 
man yon arpeak of had either a mind or a 
body worth a farthins it would have 
worn him out long ago. Yoltaire, Gothe, 
JBrouf^bam, Lyndhurst, Palmerston, 
Moltke^ Goizot, Thiers may be cited in 
jrefntation of this theory, which we pre- 
lome has nothing to do with thews and 
Anews, <x stature. Most of Clarendon's 
** great '* men were little men. But if we 
wanted another example of faculties^ and 
faculties ol no common order, remaining 
unimpaired by mind or body till long past 
ite grand climacteric, we might name 
Sir Henry Holland, who died at his house 
in BrookHstreet, on his 86th birthday, 
Sfonday, the 27th inst*, having attended 
Die Bazaine trial at Versailles on Friday, 
tiie 24th, and dined that same day atiihe 
British Embassy in Paris, where he was 
flspedally remarked as '* cheerful and 
ha^ipy, and fall of conversation." 

When the Abb^ Sidyes was asked what 
lie had done daring the Rei&p:i of Terror, 
Jie made answer, *< Tax vicu^' and it was 
BO idle boast. Not was it a small thing 
for & Henry Holland to be able to say 
that, dating from the commencement of 
ihe century, be had lived, an intelligent 
■nd omnipresent spectator, through 
■eventy-two of the most exciting and 
•venkfal years of the world's history ; that 
lie had seen the political and social aspect 
of most civilized nations in both hemi- 
fpheres transformed three or four times 



over, includinjBf the fall of two Bmpires/ 
two Monarchies, and three or four Re- 
publics, to say nothing of Provisional 
Governments, in France. He had crossed 
the Atlantic sixteen or seventeen times ; 
travelled over more than 26,000, miles ol 
the American Continent ; made four ex- 
peditions to the East, three tours in 
Russia, two in Iceland,several in Sweden. 
Norway, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Greece ; innumerable voyages to the 
Canary Isles, the West Indies, Madeira^ 
<&c., and, to use his own words, '* other 
excursions which it would be useless to 
enumerate.'* He had associated in every 
capital in Europe with all that is, or wae^ 
most eminent for rank, birth, genius, wit. 
learning, and accomplishment. He could 
call every leading statesman of the United 
States and every President for the last 
half-Kientury his friend. In his profes- 
sional capacity, besides a long list of Royal 
and princely patients, he haa the honour 
and deep responsibility of prescribing for 
six Prime Ministers of England, besides 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, Secretaries 
of State, Presidents of the Council, Chiel 
Justices, and Lord Chancellors. 

We say ^* deep responsibility," because 
it is difficult toover-ebtimate the influence 
of health on statesmanship, on the admi- 
nistration of Justice, or on the general 
conduct of amiirs. Although the fact of 
Pitt's illness behind the Speaker's chair, 
during the speech to which he made his 
famous reply in 1783, did not impair hii 
eloquence, the collapse of the Ministry 
formed by Lord Chatham in 1766 wai 
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certainly omng to suppressed gout. There 
^ere three occasions — Borodino, the third 
day of Dresden, and Waterloo — on which 
the eagle eye of Napoleon was perceptihly 
dimmed hy indigestion or physical suffer- 
ing. When Lord Tenterden's stomach was 
out of order — as it generally was aft^ a 
City dinner, from his extreme fondness 
for turtle — ^woe to the imlucky junior who 
cited an inapplicable case, and still 
greater woe to the prisoner who had the 
misfortune to appear before him in the 
criminal court. The editor of the AU 
m^nach des Oourmands lays down that, 
when your cook's palate is disordered to 
the extent of destrojring or. vitiating his 
taste, the sole mode of restoring it ^' c'est 
depurger U cuisinier, UUe resistance qu'il 
y oppose ; for there are cooks who, deaf to 
the voice of glory, do not see the necessity 
of taking m^cine when they do not feel 
ill." It is the same with statesmen, who 
are often similarly deaf to the voice of 
glory, and when a Prime Minister dis- 
plays an unusual degree of irritability, or 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer gets into* 
the habit of snubbing deputations and 
giving snappish answers in the House, 
they should be compelled to take physic, 
whether they like it or feel the necessity 
for it or not. Sir Henry, in his *• Eteool- 
lections of Past Life/' says : — 

** Such practice [his own] eannot occur 
without a certain knowledge of political 
events and occasional anticipation of 
changes not yet obvious to the public ey«. 
Several instances of this kind come to my 
memory, connected chiefly with changes 
of Ministry at the time. I refrain from 
mentioning details, nor would they now, 
in truth, have anj value, save in showing 
how largely bodily temperament has its 
share in the government of the world,snd 
how many anomalous incidents of history 
may And possible or probable solution in 
the fluctuating health of the actors con- 
cerned in them. When reading the 
histories of the great revolutions of the 
world, as well as the biographies oi 
eminent men, such suggestions have often 
occurred tome." 

Sir Henry Holland is as bad as the 
philosopher who said he would not open 
nis hand if he had it full of truths. Such 
details may not have any value, save the 
iUustraticMi of a general rule, when we 
arc simultaneously reminded **how many 
anomalous incidents of history may find 
possible or probable solution in the fluc- 
tuating health of the actors concerned in 
them !'* Vehement remonstrances were 
addressed to him on the first appearance 



of his '* Recollections." He was reminded 
that he could probably account in the 
simplest manner for what 'has hitherto 
seemed unaccountable — why one of his 
Premier patients wrote that imprudent 
letter which fell among his party like a 
boD[jJ)-shell — why another made that angry 
speech which precipitated the downfall 
of his Government. Was it, he was asked, 
simply because their " guide.philosoplier, 
and doctor " was not called in a little 
sooner—because the blue pill or colchicum 
was administered too late ? But Sir 
Henry dies and makes no sign. There 
are only two or three instances in which 
he has in the slightest degree departed 
from his provoking although, we must 
admit, highly creditable reserve. He 
tells us that when he was in attendance 
on Canning at Chiswick, in August, 1827, 
the dying Statesman said to him — ** I 
have struggled against this long, but it 
has conquered me at last. '* That Canning s 
death was accelerated by political worry 
and excitability is well known. " Having 
occasion to call on Lord Liverpool in the 
preceding February, he (Lord Liverpool) 
begged me to feel his pulse, the first time 
I had ever done so." His Lordship's state 
was such as to induce an immediate 
appeal to his medical advisers, and the 
very next morning his political life was 
closed by a paralytic stroke. " His pulse 
alone had given me cause for alarm ; but 
there were one or two passages in half an 
hour's conversation so forcibly expressing 
the Iiarassing anxieties of his position, 
that I could hardly dissociate them from 
the event which thus instantly followed." 
There is a striking reminiscence of Lord 
Palmerston-: — 

** I have seen him under a fit of gout^ 
which would have sent other men groan- 
ing to their couches, continue his work of 
reading or writing on public business 
almost without ftbatement,amid the chaos 
of papers which covered the floor as well 
as the tables of his room." 

There is only one consultation, if it can 
be called one, which Sir Henry was 
tempted to betray. It was his being asked 
by Ali Pasha whether he knew of any 
poison which, put on the mouthpiece of a 
pipe or given in coifee, might slowly and 
silently kill, leaving no note behind^ 
" The instant and short answer I gave^ 
that, as a physician, I had studied how te 
save life, not to destroy it, was probably, 
as I judged from his face, faithfully trans- 
lated to him. He quitted the subject 
abruptly, never to return to it." 

In consequence of the recent and widf 
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circniation of Sir Henry's autobiography 
(*< KBColIections of the Past *') a detailed 
biography in the ordinary form seemed 
superfluous, and little remained but to 
specify two or three dates and indicate the 
prominent features of his character. He 
was born at Knutsford; Cheshire, oi^the 
27th of October, 1787, of a respectable 
family, and received his principal educa- 
tion at a school at Bristol, where he was 
named head boy at once in succession to 
John Gam Hobhouse, the late Lord 
Broughfcon. On leaving school he was 
placed for a short time in a merchant's 
counting-house at Liverpool, but in his 
18th year we tind him studying medicine 
in Edinburgh, where he graduated in the 
autumn of 1811, taking as the subject of 
his Latin thesis, ** The Diseases of Ice- 
land," which he had already visited. Of 
the three years yet i^anting of the age re- 
quired for admission to the College of 
Physicians in London he resolved to ap- 
propriate the first part to a scheme of 
travel, embracing the Mediterranean and 
the countries bordering on it. The result 
was given in his ** Travels in Portugal. 
Sicily, the Ionian Islands, and Greece, 

?nbli3hed in 1815, in which year Mrs. 
iozzi writes from Bath : — 
" We have had a fine Dr. Holland here. 
He has seen and written about the Ionian 
Islands, and means now to practise as-a 
physician — exchanging the Cyclades, say 
we wits and wags, for the sick ladies. We 
made quite a lion of the man. I was in- 
vited to every house he visited at for the 
last three days. So I got the queue du 
Uon, despairing of U ccsur,*' 

There is a story that when his engage- 
ment to his second wife, Sydney Smith's 
daughter, was made known in 1^34, Lady 
Holland asked Sydney Smith whether 
Saba was not going to marry an apothe- 
cary or something of the sort, and that 
the answer was, ''Yes, but he happens to 
be a namesake of yours." This is hardly 
possible, for we learn from the *^ Kecol- 
lections " that he became free of Holland 
House and Lansdowne House soon after 
his return to England in 1814. But he 
was not made a baronet until 1853,and we 
have grounds for believing her reported 
threat (though he said he never heard of 
it) that he should never set foot in Hol- 
land House again if he brought a rival 
Lady Holland into the field. In the 
summer of 1814 he accepted the appoint- 
ment of domestic medical attendant on 
Caroline, Princess of Wales (afterwards 
Queea), un an engagement to accompany 
her on her travels and stay with her 



during the first year of her intended re- 
sidence on the Continent. He saw a great 
many curious things and came into con- 
tact with a great many remarkable people 
while he remained with her, but he tells 
us next to nothing of them which might 
not be proclaimed at Charing-cross, and 
indeed he fairly wrarns us, to prevent dis- 
appointment : " I have never been a 
practised relator of anecdotes, and do not 
pretend thus late in Hfe to take up that 
character." Her Hoyal Highness must 
have paid him the compliment of being 
singularly prudent and reserved in his 
company, for when he was called as a 
witness for the defence at her trial, he 
positively stated that he had seen nothing 
miproper or derogatory in her behaviour 
towards Bergami or any other person at 
an V time : — 

*' An erroneous report which, had it 
been true, might have embarrassed me, I 
was enabled at once to put aside by a 
simple and explicit deniar' — it was that 
he had spoken disadvantageously of Her 
Majesty. ** Including the examination 
in chief hjr my friend (afterwards Chief 
Justice) Tindal — the cross-examination 
by the Solicitor-General, afterwards Lord 
Lyndhurst— and that by several Peers 
who questioned me in sequel (Lord Erskine 
one of them), I was not detained more 
than an hour at the bar of the House,and 
encountered no difficulty which I was not 
prepared fairly to meet. Two or three 
congratulatory notes from Peers came to 
me immediately after the examination 
had closed." 

To give some idea of the personal 
anxieties created by this trial, he mentions 
that during its progress he was called 
upon to see as patients three ladies sum- 
moned as witnesses, and made ill by their 
apprehensions : ** One of them only was 
examined, but this in a way to justify her 
fears. I can affirm, notwithstanding one 
scene in the House of Lords, that the 
Queen herself was the person least excited 
or affected by the i)roceedings." 

Besides professional calls to foreign 
parts, he made a point of indulging him- 
self annually in a two or three months* 
ramble, choosing the long vacation for his 
holiday ; and this goes far to explain 
why his patients did not call in another 
doctor, or (as has been rather maliciously 
insinuated) ** take an unfair advantage of 
his absence to get well." They belonged 
almost exclusively to a class which emi- 
grated about the same time ; and a good 
many of them, we suspect, were rather 
ailing tlum ill. We Knew a wealthy 
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couple ■whom he visited regularly during 
the «'eason, receiving daily from each a 
two-guinea fee, which he could not have 
refused without offending them. After 
stating that steam and electricity enabled 
him to make engagements for the very 
moment of his return, he adds : — 

** I recollect having found a patient 
iraiting in my room when I came back 
from those mountain heights, not more 
than 200 miles from the frontier of Persia, 
where the 10,000 Greeks uttered theii 
joyous cry on the sudden si^ht of the 
Euxine. The same thing once happened 
to me in returning from !b^ypt and Syria, 
when I found a carriage waiting at 
London-bridge to take me to a consulta- 
tion in Sussex-square ; the communica- 
tion in each case being made from points 
oil my homeward journey. More than 
once in returning from America I have 
begun a round of visits from the Euston 
Station." 

** Time and tide ivait for no man," 
and we can hardly believe that a conges- 
tion of the liver, a diarrhoea, or even a 
fit of the gout, would be more accommo- 
dating than time or tide. That round 
of visits was most assuredly to the class 
of patients whom he had in view in the 
frank admission that ** the practice of a 
West-end physician abounds in cases 
which give little occasion for thought or 
solicitude, and are best relieved by a 
frequent half -hour of genial conversation. " 
There could be no West-end physician 
better qualified to administer this sort of 
remedy, for, besides his varied informa- 
tion and good sense, every one felt safe in 
his society. The well-known lines of 
Pope, imitated from Horace, have been 
justly and happily applied to him : — 
*^ Envy must own, I live among the 



'^ No pimp of pleasure and no spy of 

si ate ; 
** With eyes that pry not, tongue that 

ne'er repeats, 
" Fond to spread friendships, but to 

cover heats ; 
** To help who want, to forward who 

excel ; 
'* This, all who know me, know ; who love 

me, tell." 
His published writings place his pro- 
fessional and scientific knowledge, as well 
as his literary attainments, beyond dis- 
pute ; but a fashionable physician, with 
his style of practice, must expect to en- 
counter a good deal of harmless pleasantry, 
and can afford it. When Lady Palme r- 
ston was suffering from an illness that 



occasioned some alarm to Tier friends, one 
of them, meeting the )ate Dr. James 
Ferguson, asked anxiously howshe^as. 
" I can't give you a better notion of her 
recovery," was the reply, ** than by tell- 
ing you that I have just received my last 
fee, and that she is now left entirely to 
Holland." On this being repeated to 
Lord Palmerston, his Lordship mused « 
little and then said, ^' Ah ! I see what he 
means. When you trust your^seif to 
Holland, you should have a superfluous 
stock of health for Jiim to work upon." 

On the announcement of his failure to 
kill either of a brace of pheasants that 
had risen within easy range at Combe 
Florey, ISydney Smith asked why he did 
not prescribe for them. To refute this 
story, which was certainly told by Sydney 
Smith himself, he,in his "Recollections, 
says : — "1 can even iiffirm, though with- 
out boasting of it, that I have never fired 
gun or pistol in my life, either as sports- 
man or in any other capacity." Once, on 
his making the same statement at a dinner 
table, it was suggested that he would 
have been placed at a disadvantage if like 
the doctor in *^ Peregrine Pickle " he had 
been obliged to fight a duel. One of the 
party remarked : — " Not at all ; if Sir 
Henry had the choice of arms, he might 
choose theaameAs the two French doctors, 
who agreed to have two pills silvered over 
so asi;o look exactly alike, one of bread 
and one of deadly poison, which, after toss- 
ing up for first choice, they were to swallow 
at a signal. This mode of duel has also 
the marked recommendation that, what- 
ever the result, there is sure to be a 
doctor the less." 

He was engaged in hot argument ^ith 
Bobus Smith, an ex- Advocate-General, 
touching the merits of their respective 
professions, *^ You will admit, said 
Holland, " that ^04ir profession does not 
make angels of men." " -No," retorted 
Bobus ; ** there you have the best of it. 
Yours certainly gives them the best 
chance." 

Sancho Panza's short tenure of his 
government was embittered by the at- 
tendance at supper of his state physician, 
who waved his w^nd as a signal to the 
Major Domo to remove untaSjed every 
savoury dish in succession for fear bis 
Excellency's invaluable health should 
suffer from excess. 'This is a duty whi<yh 
Sir Henry Holland would have discharged 
reluctantly and inefficiently. Towards 
the conclusion of an excellent dinner — 
after, in fact, eating and drinking more 
than was good lor him— ^Lord Melbourn* 
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vas in the daily habit of, as he expressed 
it, " topping up" with toasted cheese and 
orange brandy. The year before he died, 
a friend who was at Brocket when Sir 
Henry Holland came down and stayed to 
dinner, called his attention to this habit 
as a fair case for medical interference, 
" I shall certainly keep it in mind," was 
his reply ; ** but if I made any direct 
reference to what I saw at dinner none 
of my patients would ever ask me to dine 
with them again, and most of them would 
leave oflf consulting me. " Let it be re- 
membered that this was said by a man of 
excellent sense and known liberality, who 
might have materially increased his pro- 
fessional income had he thought fit. 

A little exaggerating Sir Henry's light 
equipment as a traveller, Sydney Smith 
used to say that he started for his two 
months' tours with a box of pills in one 
pocket and a clean shirt in the other — 
occasionally forgetting the shirt. Certain 
it is, as all who have fallen in with him 
by sea or land will attest, that he might 
be seen in all climates, in the Arctic 



regions or the Tropics, on the Prairies 
or the Pyramids, in precisely the same 
attire— the black dress coat in which he 
hurried from house to house in Mayfair. 
Yet he never had a serious illness till his 
last. There was not a day, probably not 
an hour, when he could not boast of the 
mens Sana in ccrpore sano ; and, without 
headache or heartache, he attained the 
extraordinary age of 86. 

According to the Greek adage, " He 
whom the gods love dies soon." The 
same thought is expressed in one of the 
most beautiful epitaphs ever written — 
that on the grave of a new-born infant,by 
JMMb i i i liT .,i nai :~ SX &^y^^U^ ^ 
" 'Ere Sin could blight, or Sorrow fede, 

** Death came with timely care ; 
** The op'ning bud to Heaven conveyed, 

** And bade it blossom there." ^ • 

But if it be a blessing or sign of Divine 
favour to die young, surely it is a still 
greater blessing to live a long, happy, 
useful, irreproachable life, and sink, 
calmly, full of years into the grave, re- 
gretted and esteemed by all. 



JOHN STUART MILU 
(Obituaky Notice, Tuesday,' November 4, 1873.) 



The Autobiography cf Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is the simple record of anomalous 
life ; it will be read by those who never 
read the works of its author ; if they once 
take it up they will not soon lay it down, 
and the interest they feel in the man will 
probably lead them further to explore the 
results of his singular career and unsur- 
passed energy. Mr. Mill was designed 
and elaborately prepared from his very 
birth to be a protest against the entire 
system of the whole world, and the author 
of a new one. It was he who was to 
purify and reconstruct human reason, 
and make it the supreme and universal 
ruler of the world. His education, it may 
be said, was even more than equal to this 
almost infinite task. It was as gigantic an 
experiment on the formation of mind as 
the Devastation is in its own element, 
and, fortunately for the progress of psy- 
chological science, we have in this auto- 
biography as careful and exact a record 
of the experiment as logbooks and auto- 
matic instruments could supply. The 
narrative is simple, and, all things con- 
sidered, singularly modest and uncon- 
scious. That a man — a boy, we should 
jfikj — should shoot several years ahead of 



the human race, and have actually a 
quarter of a century's start on the ordinary 
English student, and that he should not 
even be aware of it, has to be explained, 
and is explained satisfactorily. But what 
he did not see himself others could not 
but see, and we remember to have heard 
the surprise expressed by a Cambridge 
contemporary of Macaulayat the entrance 
of a boy in the latter's rooms who talked 
like a man. In fact, he was a prodigy at 
almost any small age. He tells us himself, 
without the least affectation, that it was 
all labour, for that he was singularly de- 
void of genius, or what is called quickness 
of parts. It was a forced precocity. At 
a very early age he was reported to be a 
" made "or " manufactured " man, and 
strangers came expecting to be astonished, 
but without a thought that a warmer or 
kinder regard was possible . It was only 
when nature did at last break through the 
biggest and tightest swaddling clothes 
ever strapped round human soul that Mr. 
Mill was discovered to be a lovable ana 
interesting person. Mr. Mill had never 
been allowed to be a child or a boy ; but 
the proper elements of these stages are 
irrepressible, and in course of time^ over 
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through life, he showed that he had it all 
in him, though with an irregular develop- 
ment. His father had that estimation of 
the wisdom of youth as to hold that men 
under forty might be as justly excluded 
from the franchise as women, on the 
common ground that both are adequately 
represented by men of forty, or over,\if 
that ground be admitted. It was the 
wisdom of forty that he intended to give 
his son per saltum, without a stop at the 
intf.rmediate stages. All that can be said 
is that the design was not entirely suc- 
cessf uL It is, however, absolutely neces- 
sary to include tlie character and circum- 
stances of Mr. Mill's education in any at- 
tempt to measure his authority and weigh 
his opinions. We are invited and required 
to do so. Here was a desire to educate 
the world into reason and goodness. By 
force of education, the world was to throw 
away old things and acquire that which 
would be entirely new. The first example 
was Mr. John Stuart Mill, educated ex- 
pressly to educate the world, — formed 
anew to form it anew. The human race 
was to be recast in his mould, and what 
the mould was the volume before us most 
conscientiously describes. 

His father, who figures almost as the 
lower, but not always pissing, divinity 
in these pages, was the well-known author 
of the " History of British India," a man 
of great abilities and rigid principles. By 
the kindness of a distinguished friend, 
and from a charitable fund, he was 
educated for the Scottish Church, went 
through the usual studies, and was 
licensed for a preacher. But he seems 
immediately to have made up his mind 
not to follow the profession. His son ex- 
plains it all, recurring to the subject when- 
ever he had to give an account of his own 
religion. The father was satisfied with 
the logical coheience of the Scottish 
formularies, the Bible, and the belief in 
a Deity. He had studied •* Butler " 
carefully, and agreed with him that if 
there be a Creator and Providence, in the 
common and personal sense of the word, 
then all the rest follows,— even the Scot- 
tish conclusion that the Almighty has 
created the greater part of the human 
race with the intention of tormenting 
them in fire for all eternity. This con- 
clusion he abhorred ; but as all the rest, 
so he thought, was bound up with it, and 
as he also found, he said, from his exten- 
sive reading, tnat all the successive 
notions of a Deity from the beginning of 
the world were only more and more cruel 
and wicked, he renounced the whole, 



and stigmatized professed Deists as half 
minded or illogisal men. In this ha 
brought up his son, whom he early re- 
solved to make the heir of his principles 
and the very image of his moral being. 
The result was Qiat John Stuart Mill 
never had a faith, and could never re- 
member the time when he did not regard 
Christianity as a vestige of Paganism. 
The father most carefully secured tlie son 
from the merest chance of a faith. He 
seems to have excluded him from society, 
except a very few kindred minds, and to 
have imposed upon him a reserve amount- 
ing to concealment, which the son re- 
garded as necessary, but not without ill 
consequences on the character. Future 
generations, he hoped, would revenge his 
enforced silence, for a time will come, he 
says, when every child will be free and 
glad to avow his utter unbelief. The 
father had a large family, whom he 
maintained for many years entirely by 
literary work, without ever being in debt 
or* difficulty ; but, strange to say, they 
only appear as troublesome and unsatis- 
factory pupils, employing much of young 
Mill's time, witii little more result than 
making him remember better what he at- 
tempted to teach them. Most likely he 
talked over their heads. The mother is 
hardly mentioned ; but for the fear of 
being corrected, we should say not at all. 
For intercourse of mind with mind, John 
Stuart Mill might have been a Miranda 
and his father Prospero. Long before he 
was out of what should have been his 
childhood, he knew, besides his father, 
some of the ablest and most advanced 
men of the age. 

Very few of us remember when we first 
learnt English. Mr. Mill could not re- 
member when he was not learning Greek. 
It was when he was three years old. He 
faintly remembers going through * *iEsop's 
Fables " in Greek. He then read the 
** Anabasis," which he remembers better. 
" Herodotus " is no trifle to read through 
and master. An Oxford tutor will perhaps 
venture to suggest to a promising pubUo 
school man, going down to his first Long 
Vacation, to read four out of the nine 
bookstand the said young man will mutter 
to himself as he goes down the stairs' that 
it would just spoil the ** Long," and he 
won't do It. By his eighth year young 
Mill had read all the nine books of '^ He- 
rodotus," all Xenophon's '* Cyropsedia " 
and " Memorials of Socrates, "portions of 
** Diogenes Laertius,*' " Lucian," and 
** Isocrates." Even earlier he had read 
the first six dialogues of Plato, as com- 
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monly arranged ; though he ventures to 
think the ** Thesetetus " was somewhat 
in advance of him. In those days there 
were no Greek and English lexicons ; 
and young Mill, who had been studiously 
kept out of Latin, had continually to ask 
his fattier the English of the equivalent 
he found in his Greek and Latin lexicon. 
The father sat writing his " History of 
Lidia " at one side of the table, and the 
son at the other side h d to interrupt him 
with these most necessary questions. But 
this was only part of the work done by 
his eighth year. He had learnt arith- 
metic, which he did not much like — it 
was the evening work ; he had read 
Robertson's Histories, '* Hume,'* ** Gib- 
bon," Watson's " Philip the Second and 
Third," Hooke's "History of Rome," 
Rollin's " Ancient History," beginning 
with Philip Langhome's " Plutarch," 
Burnet's **History of His Own Time," and 
the historical part of the *' Annual Regis- 
ter " down to 1788, where the volumes, 
borrowed from Mr. Bentham, left off. It 
was not till long after this that he read 
much about the French Revolution. When 
he cauie to the American War, like a 
child, he says, he sided with England, till 
his father set him right and quenched the 
spark of false patriotism He had also 
read by his eighth year Millar's " His- 
torical View of the English Government," 
Mosheim's " Ecclesiastical History,'* 
HA'Crie's " Life of John Knox ;"and even 
two historwns of the Quakers. Nor were 
these cursory or desultory readings. The 
son had everyday to give his father a full 
account of what he had read, particularly 
when the father suspected the reading was 
more duty than pleasure. In their daily 
'walks the father gave him explanations 
and ideas respecting civilization, govern- 
ment, morality, and mental cultivation, 
and the son had afterwards to reproduce 
it all in his own words. Though, barring 
his little slip on the War of Independence, 
the s"»n was naturally disjposed to take the 
aggressive and heroic side, the father 
thou5ht^ it necessary to assist this sen- 
timent with books exhibiting men of 
energy struggling with diflSculties, such 
as Beaver's *' African Memoranda " and 
Oollins's '* First Settlement of New South 
Wales." He was never wearied of reading 
Anson's " Voyages " and Hawkesworth's 
" Collection.'^ Of course he read " Robin- 
son Crusoe," and was rather grudgingly 
permitted by his father to reaa the 
"Arabian Nights " and other Arabian 
tales, " Don Quixote, " Miss Edgworth's 
** Popular Tales/' besides other books not 



so well remembered. Having thus 
mastered some considerable branches of 
Greek and English literature, and being 
I)repared, we should think, to take a good 
Oxford degree, as far as they were con- 
cerned, in his eighth year he commenced 
learning Latin. This is a considerable 
inversion of the usual order, but the elder 
Mill had his reasons for it, as he had for 
some other novelties of practice. ** In the 
same year in which I began Latin," says 
the Biographist, " I made my first com- 
mencement in the Greek poets with the 
* Iliad.' " When he had made suflScient 
progress to enter into the spirit of Homer 
the father put Pope's translation in his 
hand. It was the first English verse he 
had cared to read, and, he adds, such was 
his never-failing delight in it, that he 
thinks he must have read it through 20 or 
30 times. After this " Euclid," and by- 
and-by Algebra ; then all the Latin and 
Greek poets, historians, philosophers, and 
orators ; a proportionate amount of Eng- 
lish reading, his pen at work incessantly 
in exercises, analyses, arguments, full- 
sized histories, and every way in which he 
could practise a ready use and entire 
command of this immense material. 
Amazing as the narrative is up to the 
eighth year, it is even more oppressive 
and painful in the four years next follow- 
ing. It is more painful because one can 
reali7,e better with regard to that period 
of life the diiSicultios of scholarship, the 
burden on the memory, the perplexities 
of life and the controversies that divide 
mankind. The father seems to have per* 
sisted in his old way of adding one diffi- 
culty to another, and so finding out, 
if possible, what his son could not do. 
He illustrated author with author, and 
multiplied instances in a way that would 
have overwhelmed any ordinary intellect 
but for his own constant and decisive lead 
through the labyrinth of his own creation. 
He appears to have systematically over- 
looked the necessity of previous know- 
ledge for the solution of almost any kind 
of problem, as if one intuitive perception 
of truth was better than any amount o! 
reason. However, he took good care the 
son should not stray from the right 
road: — 

** Mitford's * Greece,* " says young 
Mill, '* I read continually. My father 
had put me on my guard against the Tory 
prejudices of this writer, and his perver- 
sion of facts for the whitewashing of 
despots and blackening of popular insti- 
tutions. These points he discoursed on, 
exemplifying them from the Gree 
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orators and historiaDS "with such effect 
that in reading Mitford my sympathies 
wero always on the contrary side to the 
author, and I could, to some extent, have 
argued the point against him." 

In his eleventh and twelfth years, be- 
sides writing a ** Roman History, " a 
'* History of Holland,'* and a ** Uni- 
versal History," he occupied himself with 
"writing what he flattened himself was 
something serious, — a ** History of the 
Roman vjrovernment, " as much as would 
have made an octavo volume, extending 
to the Epoch of the Licinian Laws : — 

** It was, in fact, an account of the 
struggles between the patricians and 
plebeians, which now engrossed all the 
interest in my mind which I had pre- 
viously felt in the mere wars and con- 
quests of the Romans. I discussed all the 
constitutional points as they arose ; 
though quite ignorant of Niebuhr*s re- 
searches, I, by such lights as my father 
had given me^ vindicated the Agrarian 
Laws, on the evidence of Livy^and upheld, 
to the best of my ability, the Roman 
Democratic party. 

By tho time young Mill was 12, he had 
become a considerable author at home, 
and whether it was that his father now 
felt that he could trust him, or that he 
thought the time now better employed in 
pushing onwards than in making sood 
the old ground, he did not trouble him- 
self to read his son's works, as we must 
call them ; nor did they ever see the 
light, for his son's maturer judgment — 
he had a maturity — condemned them. 

Without giving the very words of a 
full, and yet condensed statement, it is 
impossible to do justice to the thorough 
character of the grand experiment made 
with the human mind by James Mill. 
Gould we suppose the subject of this 
terrible process under a glass case, her- 
metically sealed against not only all 
foreign and inimical, but common social 
influences, breathing an ordained atmo- 
sphere, and sustains on chymically pro- 
portioned food, that would only represent 
a fraction of the mental coercion he sub- 
mitted to, and the moral durance he 
delighted to bear. The great difficulty 
his father had to encounter, the secret 
bold on the old world that it was neces- 
sary to cut or wither, was the unfortunate 
fact, which he soon discerned, that the 
son had a good deal of poetry in his 
nature. There is no accounting for a poet, 
as he may break loose any day, and con- 
found all the philosophy, logic, and even 
4X)aimon sense in toe world. Such a 



catastrophe was to be averted at any cost. 
Thus the son read through ** Hero- 
dotus " before he was allowed to look at 
Homer, not merely because the former 
was a sceptic in all things and the latter 
ready to believe anything he could per- 
suade or be persuaded of, but because 
Homer was a poet while the other was not. 
So the son nad to* get up worldly-wise 
fables, histories, philosophies, political 
orations, lampoons on the old religions, • 
before he was permitted what to him was' 
mother's milk — real poetry. Against this 
he was to be case-hardened. He was 
early taught to admit no idea that he 
could not reduce to exact form, no theory, 
that had not a solid foundation in reason- 
or fact.* Feeling or sentiment, whatever 
it be called, he was taught to regard as a 
deadly sin, the fruitful source of crime- 
and errors, the worst and most incorrigible 
of excuses. Errors were crimes in the 
elder Mill's Criminal Code. The son, as 
we have seen, was not let into Latin till 
he had become an advanced Greek scholar. 
He was thus kept out of Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace, and other authors, who infect 
with so much poetry even the robust con- 
stitutions of ordinary English gentlemen. 
The son had that passionate love of the 
country so often left by a childhood spent 
in town, and so often found the key to a 
life of wandering. But father and son 
took their walk^ together, and as they, 
walked the^ talked incessantlj^, asking 
and answering Questions, examining, re- 
capitulating, ansdyzing, all on the mattes 
of the studies in huid. When natura 
caught young Mill's eye, it was as if a 
needy man had caught sight of an un- 
protected hoard ; he must resist the devil 
till it fled from him. Poetry, it might 
almost be said, was the one point of re^ 
pugnancy between the father and the son. 
There was a felt dilTerence between them. 
The father was enough under the spell of 
|>oetr^ to know its beguiling and weaken I 
mg influences, and ne Imew how to 
separate the wheat from the chaffl He 
would make poetry do good work like any. 
other beast. Then he, too, had his weak 
points. He had a soft place in his heart 
for poetic denunciations of conquest, op- 
pression, wealth, luxury, bigotry, and 
social degeneracy. Nor could ne entirely, 
shake off the Scotchman and the Kirk* ' 
Oddly enough, the son always assumes that 
his father was an Englishman, though the 
son of a small farmer in the county o|, 
Angus, as if he would rather have had an 
English father than a Scotch one : — 
^'Shakespeare my father had put into 
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my hands for the sake of the historical 
plays, from which, however, I went on to 
the others. My father never was a great 
admirer of Shakespeare, the English idol- 
atry of which he used to attack with some 
severity. He cared little for any English 
poetry except Milton (for whom he had 
the highest admiration), Goldsmith, 
Bums, and Gray's * .Bard,' which he pre- 
ferred to his * Elegy ;' perhaps I may add 
Cowper and Beattie. He had some value 
for Spenser, and I remember his reading 
to m=j (unlike his usual practice of making 
me read to him) the first book of the 
' Faerie Queene,* but I took little 
pleasure in it. The poetry of the present 
century he saw scarcely any merit in, and 
I hardly became acquainted with any of 
it till I was grown up to manhood, except 
the metrical romances of Walter Scott, 
which I read at his recommendation, and 
"Was intensely delighted with, as I always 
was with animated narrative." 
. In his thirteenth year the son tells us 
that some of Campbell's poems gave him 
sensations he had never before experienced 
from poetry, though it is easy to see those 
sensations were still in the line of his 
studies. In his thirteenth year he ad- 
vanced to experimental science and de- 
voured treatises on chymistry, but with- 
out attending a lecture or seeing an ex- 
periment. He never was so wrapt up in 
any book as in Joyce^s *' Scientific Dia- 
logues," and was even Recalcitrant to his 
father's criticisms of their bad reasoning 
as to the first principles of physics. After 
this came Logic, the *' Organon," Hobbes, 
and so on through a catalogue the mere 
enumeration of which would answer no 
purpose but to baffle the apprehension — 
we say nothing of the belief — of the 
general reader. How it may be in more 
favoured climes, or how it may have been 
Under institutions more directly framod 
for meditation and study, the world shut 
out, and nature kept well in hand, we 
know not ; but we must confess the 
humiliating fact that never yet have we 
met the mind that could grow at this pace, 
acquire words, ideas, names, and facts by 
the thousand an hour, advance to conclu- 
sion of infallible truth at lightning speed, 
and construct theories as rapidly as a 
hard frost covers a auiet pool. We must 
have recourse to the most violent me- 
chanical illustrations to describe as it- 
should be described young Mill's powers 
of acquisition, absorption, and assimila- 
tion. As we think of it, we cannot help 
fearing that it is useless to say he had 
read everything there was to be read by 



the completion of his twelfth year,becau8e 
" everything," though a large term, may 
still gain by being embodied. He had 
read Demosthenes, the whole of Tacitus, 
Juvenal, and Quinctilian, and the best of 
Plato. But all this educational reading 
and writing had only a secondary place. 
All this time young Mill was taking an 
actual and important part, and for him 
self a most improving part, in his father's 
great work. Thus does he describe what 
really was the chief occupation of his 
twelfth year, or, to speak more correctly, 
of his eleventh year and the earlier part 
of his twelfth : — 

" A book which contributed largely to 
my education in the best sense of the 
term was mjr father's ' History of India.' 
It was published in the beginning of 1818. 
During the year previous, while it was 
passing through the press, I used to read 
the proof sheets to him ; or, rather, I read 
the manuscript to him while he corrected 
the proofs. The number of new ideas 
which I received from this remarkable 
book, and the impulse and stimulus as 
well as guidance given to my thoughts by 
its criticisms and disquisitions on society 
and civilization in the Hindoo part, made 
my early familiarity with it eminently 
useful to my subsequent progress. And 
though I can perceive deficiencies in it 
now as compared with a perfect standard, 
I still think it, if not the most, one 
of the most, instructive histories ever 
written, and one of the books from which 
most benefit may be derived by a mind in 
the course of making up its opinion. The 
Preface — among the most characteristic 
of my father's writings as well as the 
richest in materials of thought— gives a 
picture which may be entirely depended 
on of the sentiments and expectations 
with which he wrote the history. Satu- 
rated as the book is with the opinions 
and modes of judgment of a democratic 
Radicalism then regarded as extreme, and 
treating with a severity, at the time 
most unusual, the English Constitution, 
the English law, and all parties and 
classes who possessed any considerable 
influence in the country, he may have ex- 
pected reputation, but certainly not ad- 
vancement in life, from its publication," 
&c. 

What followed may perhaps have sur 
prised the father as well as the son, but 
will seem quite as matter of course in 
these days, James Mill knew more than 
most people about India, and cared more 
than most people, so he was eagerly laid 
hold of by the Directors, put in harness. 
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and set to work on the enormous corre- 
spondence of the Company. He rose to 
the top of the tree, and drew John S. 
Mill after him, obtaining for him in 1823 
not only admission, hut special employ- 
ment in direct relation with himself. No 
doubt they were both well looked after, 
and both seemed to have considered that 
this was the chief opportunity ever offered 
them of correcting their opinions, ascer- 
taining the practicability of their views, 
putting their ideas into working form, 
finding out what men and Hindoos are 
made of, studying human nature particu- 
larly in the form of a Director or a high 
Indian official, coming round prejudices, 
and getting one's own way {without seem- 
ing to do so. Most of pur readers will 
doubt whether this was a Royal road to 
the study of the English nature or of any 
high type of man. However, to judge by 
the result, young Mill may be considered 
to have been already deeply versed and 
deeply engaged in the secrets of Indian 
diplomacy when little more than ten 
years old, though probably still deeper in 
them by the time he was 11. 

It is understating by exactly 250 per 
cent. Mr, Mill's own estimate of the 
march he had stolen upon time to assume 
that at the age of 12 he had the standing 
of the most accomplished and well-read 
gentleman Oxford or Cambridge, or even 
London University, could hope to turn 
out at the age of 22. Indeed , it was not 
many years after this that a University 
man, loaded with honours Jand precedea 
by a blazing reputation, having been in- 
duced in an evil hour ta take the ch^ir at 
a discussion, crumbled to dust in the 
presence of our Titan, and passed out of . 
count utterly. But when time is thus 
annihilated, and mortal man is privileged 
to overleap a part <^ his allotted term, 
there arises a question such as that which 
so sorely plagued the old women last 
century at the alteration of the Style. 
What had become of the eleven days 
struck out of the calendar ? Whatever 
did become of the ten years dropped by 
J. S. Mill in his own impatience and his 
father's to be a man that much before his 
time ? Of course he had no games, except 
analysis, controversy^ the construction oi 
theories, and synoptical views of psjxho- 
logical systems ; he had no bodily ex- 
ercise, except walking, writing, and turn- 
ing over the leaves ; nor does he seeoi to 
have had any companions of about his 
age, except his young brothers and sisters, 
who not unnaturally bored him. He did 
not go to school, which would have been 



a simple absurdity, for at 12 he knew 
probably more than all our public schools, 
man and boy, put together ; but he 
certainly did thereby lose that which our 
British parents, wise in their own genera- 
tion, think not only necessary to a good 
education, but enough to be the whole of 
it if a boy happens to be incapable of no 
more. An English parent, even though 
in circumstances to measure his outgoings, 
will think it no loss of money if his son 
does but make the common and unavoid- 
able use of ordinary well-bred companion- 
ship, acquiring common sense, current 
knowledge, the words that pass from lip 
to lip, the feelings that flow from heart to 
heart, and the manners of good society, 
even thcugh he learn nothing whatever 
that grammars and schoolmasters are 
made for. Not is the calculation disap- 
pointed by the results more than human 
anticipations usually are. A vast amount^ 
of all that makes the man, and thereby 
perpetuates society, comes down by un- 
written — we ought now to say unprinted 
— ^tradition. l^r is it at all certain yet 
that even in these days of competitive 
examination, or even in the stages of re- 
volution with which we are threatened, 
the men whose chief education has been 
that which boys learn from boys will not 
carry the day in a large proportion of in- 
stances against their more learned rivals. 
With the great facts of British society 
before us, it is hardly impossible to over- 
rate, and very unwise to disparage, this 
spontaneous and natural education. We 
cannot make it otherwise even if we 
desired it. But the subject of this auto- 
biography was carefully secluded from 
companions of his own ago, lest he should 
acquire their vices, their low tone, their 
false estimates, their ridiculous follies, 
their disregard of truth, their prejudices, 
and, last, not least, their irrational an4 
immoral superstition. Against the larges* 
and most important part of ordinary asso 
eiation young Mill was as carefully 
guarded as the babe bred in a tent by 
mutes, under the orders of an ancient 
King, to sec what language it would first 
express its wants in. The father had the 
lowest estimate of Society, regarding it as 
a social conspiracy for subordinating aU 
the most important objects of life to the 
most worthless, the public interest to the 
private, and high principles to idle 
pleasantry. He would ask how it was 
possible to suppose that Society believed 
what it never mentioned or recognized, 
except in public ceremony or pre-ordained 
occasion. However ,he would have nothing 
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to say to it, an dJ. S. Mill confronted the 
world at the age of 12 with a gulf between 
the two doomed antagonists. Of course, 
if the object be to produce intellect in its 
purest virgin state, without alloy of con- 
crete matter, and if this be the rod of 
iron earth is henceforth to be ruled by, 
then the laboratory which made J. S. 
Mill was the right one. But one thing 
is evident. There can be but few such 
men made in the nude under the most 
hopeful conditions. We have only^ to 
look at the impoenng list of names — ^im- 
posing as to their intellectual eminence 
— which in this case were to take the 
place of companions, and so supply one 
of the first demands of nature. The 
persons J. S. Mill had most frequently 
to converse with till 12 were his father's 
intimate friends — David Ricardo, Joseph 
Hume, and Mr. Bentham. With the 
latter he had an early intimacy which 
ripened into a useful alliance, and it 
oomes as a sort of oasis in this story of 
high intellect to find young Mill acquir- 
ing in excursions with Mr. Bentham a 
kkstefor natural scenery in the elemen- 



tary form of fondness f jr a " view." But 
surely it must have been the reappear 
ance of some ancestral type in Mr. J. S. 
Mill's concrete being when he could fiud 
his mind affected as he thus describes : — 
" From 1814 to 1817 " (that is, from 
the writer's eighth year to his eleventh) 
" Mr. Bentham lived during half of each 
year at Ford Abbey, in Somersetshire, 
which interval I had the advantage of 

Fkssins at that place. This sojourn was, 
think, an important circumstance in my 
education. Nothing contributes more to 
nourish elevation of sentiments in a 
people than the large and free character 
of their habitations. The middle-age 
architecture, the baronial hall, and the 
spacious and lofty rooms of this fine old 
place, so unlike the mean and cramped 
externals of English middle-class life, 
gave the sentiment of a larger and freer 
existence, and were to me a sort of poetic 
cultivation, aided also by the character 
of the grounds in which the Abbey stood, 
which were riant and secluded, umbra- 
geous, and full of the sound of falling 
waters.*' 



(Obituary NoncB, Monday, NovBaiBBB 10, 1873.) 



At an age when most of' our young 
eentlemen are ignorant and uninformed 
beyond measurement or even depreciation, 
Toung Mill started direct from his father's 
brain, endowed with every gift except 
Uiose which are only acauired by society 
with equals, by the work of life, and by 
practical experience. From books he had 
gained a world of words and ideas, and by 
mudi talking and writing he had learnt 
to marshal ms intellectual forces on the 
level plain of an understanding which was 
not thieit of a boy, nor yet that of a man. 
From twelve to fourteen his father seems 
to have been carefully introducing him to 
all the controversies- of the day, in order 
to show how much there was to be done, 
how the best established opinions in 
logic, in politics, in political economy, 
were the most erroneous^ and the newest 
lights the most promising. The father 
lectured, the son took notes by memory ; 
the father pat them into shape, and out 
there came, in one instance, an important 
publication. At that early age the son 
was BO deep read and thoroughly decided, 
thanks to his father and Ricarao, on the 
Bullion controversy, that he never after- 
wards found any reason to chan£;e his 
opinions^ and could even set right his 
teachers upon some minor points. That 
he was never able ta set the whole world ^^ 



right, too, is no more than has happened 
to the best and greatest men. *' At this 
point " — that is, a point far away in the 
" thorny path " of the Bullion contro- 
versy, where the son found himself 
slightly at issue with his father and 
Kicardo— " condnded what can properly 
be called my lessons," and happily for 
mind and body» The son went to the 
South of France for a year with Mr. 
Bentham's brother, General Sir Samuel 
Bentham, Superintendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard. It was a decided breach in his 
studies, or rather a sharp turn in them. 
Besides seeing fine towns and mountain 
scenery, which, he .says, gave a colour to 
his tastes through me, he studied the 
French language and literature, attempted 
gymnastics, and attended lectures on 
chymistry, zoology, logic as taught by an 
18th-centnry metaphysician, and the 
higher mathematics. Besides all this^ 
General Bentham was a great mechanic, 
his wife the daughter of a celebrated 
chymist, and their son an eminent 
botanist. At Pftris Mill made the ao- 
quaintance of M* Say> at whose house he 
saw various noteworthy persons, among 
them Saint Simon, then only a clever 
original. The chief fruit he carried home 
from France was a stron^^ and permanent 
interest in Oontinental Liberalism. This 
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is stated in comparison with some other 
impressions. Having seen nothing of 
English societjr excepting a few philoso- 
phers, but having acquired the belief that 
it was generally corrupt, he could not 
help contrasting with it, to its disadvan- 
tage, the French society he did see some- 
thing of. Later in life he seems to have 
found out that Englishmen pretend to be 
worse than they are, and Frenchmen pre- 
tend to be better than they are, and that 
if they would only be a little less affected, 
it might possibly be found there was not 
ainch to choose between them. But when 
ordinary Frenchmen possess social graces 
which in England are confined to the best 
bred of the upper and upper middle ranks, 
it was but natural young Mill should 
return to England in one point wiser even 
than his father, who, with all his supe- 
riority to prejudice, was not exempt from 
the error of judging universal questions 
by a purely English standard* 

It has already been noticed that while 
jroung Mill's education had been hitherto 
in one sense less thoroughgoing and \m- 
reserved, insomuch that he ^Is it " a 
course of Benthamism," mitigated latterly 
by a visit to France with Mr. Bentham's 
brother, his father could exercise much 
discretion at least in the order of initia* 
lion. It was not till a year or two after 
the visit to France that the son read the 
history of the French Revolution, at 
which his earlier historical studies had 
stopped, and he '^ now learnt with asto- 
nishment that the principles of Democracy, 
then apparently m so insignificant and 
hopeless a minority everywhere in Europe, 
had borne all before them in France 
thirty years earlier, and had been the 
creed of the nation. While deep in the 
lowest depths of all the philosophers, he 
knew hardly the rudiments of the greatest 
events of modem times ; for while any 
child knew about Louis XYI., Marie- 
Antoinette, the guillotine, and Napoleon, 
and bad even h^rd of the Girondists, this 
made the sum of J. S. Mill's knowIed|i;o 
of that era when he was fifteen. Not oiuy 
Jamea Mill, but also his friends, were 
hWBie of a certain quicksand of vulgar 
poetic sentiment in the son's composition, 
and this they had tried by all means to 
dry up or solidify, if the foundation was 
to stand. But ne could now be trusted 
iritb the most dangerous materials, and 
all they did was to feed and quicken his 

S' ivenile aspirations to the character of a 
emocratio champion. It is <mly fair to 
lay that even down to the date mentioned, 
1821| nothmg was easier than to keep the. 



F 



oung uninformed on the history of the 
i'rench Revolution, It was only known, 
or imagined, as a terrible outbreak of the 
wildest, rudest, and fiercest elements of 
humanity— an explosion, a hurricane, 
and a ruin, in which a few names, and 
some episodes, were accidentally conspi- 
cuous. The long war that followed had 
taken all the romance out of it. There 
were no Frenchmen here except the 
Royalist emigrants ; there was no French 
literature, not even school-books, except 
those of the old regime ; there were no 
translations ; there was nothing but the 
echoes of a great shock, and the shadow 
of a great horror. It would have been 
safer to avow Atheism than ^French Re- 
publicanism, and even they were pointed 
at who had corresponded with the 
National Convention in its earlier and 
bloodless days. But when the whole 
story, like a vision, suddenly unfolded 
itself to young Mill's mind, at the com- 
paratively mature age of fifteen, all hia 
ambition, all his love of enterprise, was 
absorbed into that interrupted, still un- 
finished struggle. We need not ask why 
a nature not devoid of gentleness did not 
recoil against a reign of blood and terror. 
They are the food of schoolboys and the 
staple of history. Mill became and never 
ceased to be a Republican. With his 
prirciples and objects thus more sharply 
defined he could read io more purpose. 
As a preparation for the Bar, the profes- 
sion for which he was least unfit, but also 
as an important part of general education, 
he read Roman law and a good deal more 
with Mr. John Austin, who had made Mr. 
Bentham's best ideas his own, and what 
was more, he now availed liimself of 
Dumont's assistance as interpreter of Mr. 
Bentham. That philosopher was never 
able to bring himself into definite and 
practical relation with the living world^ 
and had therefere to be interpreted as 
much as if he had dropped from the moon^ 
or could uttw only the musio of the- 
spheres. Mankind in general were con* 
tent to read the voyages of M. Dumont 
through that ocean of truth. Considering 
the work before vonng Mill, and what 
people will lay hold of if they hai)pen to 
find themselves adrift in the mid At* 
lantio, one can hardly find fault with the^ 
grand principle which he grasped, an£ 
which he henceforth made his safety buoj 
and his mainstay through life. '* Wheu 
I laid down the last volume of the 
" Traits " (M. Dumont's) I had become, 
a different being. The principle of utility, 
understood as Bentham understood it^ and 
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applied in the manner in which he applied 
it through these three volumes^ fell 
exactly into its place^ as the keystone 
which held together the detached and 
fragmentary component parts of my know- 
ledge and beliefs. It gave unity to my 
conception of things. I now had opinions, 
a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy ; in one 
among the best senses of the word, a 
religion." He then describes, as might a 
converted man, the glowing sense of in- 
finite power, the assurances of solid 
certainty, and the endless vista of im- 
provement that opeued to his enlarged 
faculties. But he hardly recognizes that 
all the materials were in him already, 
that they were Mr. Bentham's own, that 
the neatly-cut arch was there resting on 
its ingeniously framed centre, and that 
nothing but the keystone was wanting ; 
the magic " principle of utility ;" that 
principle so easj; to conceive, but hitherto 
found so impossible to apply on the occa- 
aions when it is most wanted. However, 
in his sixteenth year young Mill had de- 
cided on his gospel, and embraced his 
course. He was a Utilitarian, and to this 
doctrine would he convert all ijeoples, 
nations, and Legislatures. To his mind 
it was the light that lighteneth the world. 
Not only did all dogmas and opinions dis- 
appear in its radiance, but the oldest and 
most solemn institutions became as gos- 
samer in that midday sun^ It modified 
or transformed every relation of life, for 
nothing was good, o» jreal, or true, except 
the useful, in the highest discoverable 
sense of the word. With this lantern to 
light his paths, young Mill now read 
Locke, Helvetius, Hartley, and, as he felt ' 
inclined, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Dugald 
Stewart, and Brown. He also read at 
this time, at the age of sixteen, for the 
better satisfaction of his mind on a subject 
of alleged importanee,an anonymous work 
founded on Bentham's MS., entitled 
" Analysis of the Influence of Natural 
Religion on the Temporal Happiness of 
Mankind." Tins reads very like the 
theme of the great Roman poet, but Mr. 
Mill's comments are rather on the weak- 
ness of such beliefs and the inconsistencies 
of their holders. He notices that it is 
common to all religions, Pagan, Philo- 
aophic, Christian, and Deistic, or the 
worship of Naturu and Providence, that 
the belief itself is feeble and precarious, 
but the opinion of its necessity for moral 
and social purposes almost universaL 
Everybody says that there ought to be a 
religion, and that people ought to be 
religious, but they don't think it so neoea* 



sary to be religious themselves, or at 
least don't act as if they did. Deism he 
concludes to be as absurd and demoraliz- 
ing as Christianity itself, under any of its 
forms. This satisfied Mr. Mill. He had 
been ready to give religion fair play. He 
had summoned it into court, asked what 
it possessed, and inquired into the value 
of its testimony. This he found good for 
nothing. The witness said one thing, and 
did another. Philosophers had only added 
'to their difficulties by their efforts to 
patch up a sort of belief in the course of 
nature and the order of events. Try as 
they would they could not do it, and 
evidently put no faith in their own inven- 
tions. So Mr. Mill would have nothing to 
say to any doctrine whatever, except, of 
course, the principle of Utility. This 
little matter tie seems to have reserved to 
the last. The views of *' Philip Bean- 
champ," the assumed name of Mr. Ben- 
tham's last-mentioned interpreter, were 
the very best things that had ever ap 
peared on the subject, and when Mr. Mill 
had examined and approved there was an 
end of the question, m his own mind at 
least. He adds immediately, *' I have 
now, I believe, mentioned all the books 
which had any considerable effect on my 
early mental development. From this 
point I began to carry on my mental cul- 
tivation by writing still more than by 
reading." It was on attaining his six- 
teenth year that he wrote his '* first argu- 
mentative essay." That the poor are as 
good as the rich, and rather better too, is 
the fertile subject of countless eclogues, 
sermons, and declamations ; but to prove 
this by ** dry argument " young Mill con- 
sidered to be the best way of breaking 
ground in his great attack on aristocracy. • 

His friends and associates were now 
Mr. Grote, Mr. John Austin, and hia 
brother Charles ; the former two, in 
different degrees, the disciples of Janoes 
Mill. Charles Austin, having only just 
left Cambridge, where he had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the Union Debating 
Society, gave young Mill the new sensa- 
tion of being a man among men, and con-» 
versing on a ground of equality. In a 
crowd of intellectual gladiators Charles 
Austin was the really influential mind, 
attaching others to his car, and drawing 
them in triumph from the free and fervid 
arena of the University to the more 
serious metropolis. " Through him," saya 
Mill, ** I became acquainted with Macau- 
lay, Hyde, and Charles Villiers, Strutt 
(now Lord Belper), Romilly (now Lord 
Romilly), and ^various others who subse* 
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qnently figured in literature and politics." 
Charles Austin loved to strike and to 
startle. He never doubted or hesitated. 
He pushed Benthamism to its extreme,, 
putting foremost its most olfensive doc- 
trines and maxims, and defending them 
with such vivacity as to come off always 
either victor or with divided honours. 
Mill ascribes to him that popular idea of 
Benthamism which he appears to regard 
as a sort of cloud, a brilliant cloud, inter- 
posed between the man and the world. 
However, in turn, most of those whom 
this brilliant interpreter of the Ben- 
thamite mysticism illuminated or ignited 
grew dim, or slackened their fires, if they 
aid not absolutely burn out and smoulder 
away, as Mill suggests some did. He 
cherished the torch of truth, and, under 
Bentham and Charles Austin, was the 
practical founder of Utilitarianism, or 
as much of it as man can understand. 
Mill says, and the reader must bear in 
mind he was then still in his seventeenth 
year : — 

" Tt was in the winter of 1822-3 that I 
formed the plan of a little society, to be 
composed of young men agreeing in fun- 
damental principles, and acknowledging 
utility as their standard in ethics and 
politics, and a certain number of the pi in- 
cipal corollaries drawn from it in the 
philosojyhy I had accepted, and meeting 
once a fortnight to read essays and discuss 
questions conformably to tlie premisses 
thus agreed on. The fact would hardly 
be worth mentioning, but for the circum- 
stance that the name I gave to the 
Society I had planned was the Utilitarian 
Society. It was the first time that any 
one had taken the title of Utilitarian ; 
and the name made its way into the lan- 
guage from this humble source. I did 
not invent the word, but found it in one 
of Galt*s novels, the *' Annals of the 
I*arish," in which the Scotch clergyman, 
of whom the book is a supposed autobio- 
graphy, is represented as warning his 
parishioners not to leave the Gospel and 
become Utilitarians." 

Young Mill was delighted to be the 
leader of a sect with a name, and to find 
the name take. The meetings were held 
in the very nursery of the new creed, 
Bentham's own house, but the numbers 
were few, and the society lasted only 
three years and a half. William Eyton 
Tooke, whose name will bring back many 
old recollections, was a member of their 
little companionship ; as also W> Ellis, the 
founder, as he may be called, of '* Social 
Science," and Jomx Arthur Roebuck, 



About his seventeenth birthday — we 
presume it was the earliest possible age 
— James Mill obtained for his son an ap- 
pointment under himself in the office of 
the Examiner of Indian Corresponflence. 
This was. so important a step in the career 
of a man intended to regenerate the human 
race, that we follow Mr. Mill's example 
in saying a few words about it. Indeed, 
he says a good many words about it. His 
fortune was now made.. He had com- 
petency, honourable and improving work, 
society, promotion, and deliverance from 
all the anxieties, risks, toils, and troubles 
so apt to molest and degrade the best of 
men, philosophers especially. His em- 
ployment was just one of those that are 
sometimes imagined as national provi- 
sions and final havens for the loftier 
natures, whose time and strength it is the 
true interest of a nation to economize at 
any cost. With ordinary pursuits, such 
as commercial business or a profession, 
there could be no comparison, so much 
was this better. Mr. Mill contrasts it 
especially with writing for the Press. la 
that employ men t,he observes, you live by 
that which does not live ; you give your 
best to the public and leave only the 
worst for yourself ; you have to take ad- 
vice, and submit to revision and correc- 
tion. An AthanasiiLS contra mundum such 
as Mr. Mill was could not do this. Oq 
the other hand, at the India House Mr. 
Mill was pleasantly employed from 10 to 
4, in the sutficiently varied routine of 
perusing interesting documents, confer- 
ring with intelligent men, and practisinff 
graces of style. As he was already weu 
up to every point on which there could be 
a difficulty, including Indian history and 
politics, it was all plane sailing ; and ex 
cepting that he hints at systematically 
coming round the Directors, when he had 
a view of his own, and the fitting oppor- 
tunity, he did not hold himself responsible 
for what was done. The work was no tax 
upon him. He and his acquaintances in 
like position spent their mornings and 
their evenings in discussion, for which 
they arranged clubs and societies, besides 
reading and writing as much as ever. The 
six hours of office work were rest to their 
intellects, and they did their office work 
all the better for the change. India, of 
course, young Mill was helping to govern 
on old Indian principles, but, as regards 
all the rest of the world, including tng* 
land, he was an outsider, in no imme- 
diate practical relation to it, and at liberty, 
to revolutionize it to the very foundation 
by any system timed to come due a 
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century, or half a century hence. So ad- 
vantageous a position was the only thing 
wanting to the father's arrangements for 
educating a destroyer of the old world 
and creator of the new. For anybody ap- 
proaching the mighty work of universal 
reform in a more reverential and conser- 
vative spirit, it is far better, not to say 
necessary, that he should share through- 
out life all the difficulties and weak- 
nesses, all the trials and even degrada- 
tions, which for the present are the lot of 
those whom he has to deal with. A man 
ought to be in the battle of life if he is to 
improve the conditions of that warfare. 
By all the ethical rules that are founded 
on experience, J. S. Mill, little qualified 
as he was by his education for British 
politics, had less and less opportunity of 
repairing that defect m his secure retreat 
at the India House. Nor can we help 
observing here the scores of names which 
occur in this volume, severally represent- 
ing secure, comfortable, and dignified 
positions in various departments of the 
Civil Service, and also vigorous agitations, 
and formidable combinations, for the utter 
overthrow, not merely of this or that 
doctrine, opinion, or institution, but of 
Society altogether, as now constituted. 
Society is very generous to many, who 
evidently feel no reciprocal obligation. 

Even before Mr. Mill had thus acquired 
a material as well as intellectual basis of 
operations, he had tried to «atch the 
public attention. As usual, his first at- 
tempts were with the newspapers, some 
of which were I as Benthamite as was 
compatible with existence. Apropos of 
the prosecution of Kichard Carlisle, and 
under the highly becoming signature of 
** Wickliffe," the precocious propagan- 
dist wrote letters, which were inserted 
up to a point, and not after. But Mr, 
Bentham long a^o came to the conclusion 
that public opinion, in almost every sense 
of the word, must itself be revolutiom'zed 
before it could be trusted to do the work 
of revolution. Even in its most con- 
genial forme it lay in his way like a huge 
earthwork, which he could only ooze and 
trickle through. "His influence," says 
Mr. Mill, " flowed in minor streams too 
sumerous to be specified." It was neces- 
sary to make head against the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly^ Beuiews, equally hateful to 
the Benthamites, as the twin Whig and 
Tory giants guardii^ the entrance of 
Oastle Corruption. So the Westmmskr 
was started under difficulties. From the 
narrative before us we should say that 
•verybody wanted to be editor, everybodj 



wanted to wite political arrticles, and 
everybody wanted to write all the articles, 
and all on one string. Bowring was 
editor, though the elder Mill thought 
him a most improper man for the work, 
and it was found necessary, with a view 
to a circulation, to divide the editorship 
with Mr. Southern, " a literary man by 
profession." The lips of the cup must be 
sweetened, if the contents were ever to go 
down. Young Mill was admitted in the 
second number, but though the Review 
made a great noise, and did good by sug- 
gesting, disturbing,scaring, and generally 
unsettling, he pronounces it a downright 
failure as regards consistency, honesty, 
and truth. It seems rather strange that 
Bentham, whose main idea was to harmo- 
nize the human race into the accord of 
perfect reason, but who, unfortunately, 
could not write a page without verging 
on bufibonery, and nad himself to con- 
demn a large part of his writings for this 
fault, possessed more practical common 
sense than his own disciples. They 
thought they had only to blow a great 
blast with the youngest and strongest 
lungs in their camp,and the enemy's walls 
would come down. Most of them, how- . 
ever, not only acquired wisdom by ex- 
perience, but very early showed divergent 
lines of character and opinion. The Mills 
had not their way with the Westminster 
Review, and finding himself in a position 
to criticize it, the younger Mill took 
strong exception amonp; other points to 
the skits at poetry which the chief poli- 
tical writer thought fit to indulge in. 
Bingham having tried his hand at poetry 
and failed, took to abusing it altogether. 
" A Mr. Moore," he said in the Review ; 
"is a poet, and therefore is not a 
reasoner. Bentham used to say, " All 
poetry is misrepresentation," but then be 
only meant that itSwas a special and 
partial representation, and not one to 
argue upon. But even if the master might 
claim anti-poetical licence, it was a 
diflerent thing when the 'prentice did| 
particularly when there was not room f oi 
young Mill in the Review, because the 
unpoetical writer must have five article! 
in it, and would not be content with less. 
Kow, young Mill had a weakness fox 
poetry ,though he could not find its proper 

flace in a perfect theory of human life. 
[is father, too, had only forced himself 
into proscribing it on principle. He 
always admitted that things could be said 
in poetry which could not be said in 
prose, and that therefore it was still to 
the good. Altogether,' ^oung Mill war 
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\9oll content that the Westminster failed, 
by the usual test ; it did not pay. Then 
ensued a sort of reaction in his mind. He 
ceased to call himself a Utilitarian, dis- 
used the pronoun " we," and revolted 
from the idea of a sect, though for a long 
time disagreeably conscious of the leaven. 
But he still did yeoman's work for the 
great master, editing his papers, arrang- 
ing his Sybilline leaves, unravelling his 
immense sentences, and selecting from 
half-a-dozen bulky MSS., which were 
substantially the same things in so many 
successive forms, the most authentic or 
intelligible version. It was at the age of 
18 that young Mill appeared before the 
world as editor of Mr. Bentham's 
" Rationale of Judicial Evidence." The 
task improved his own style, so he thinks, 
as well as making Bentham's readable ; 
but it is not surprising to find him adding 
a course of English and French writers 
combining ease with strength of language, 
such as Goldsmith, Fielding, Pascal, Vol- 
taire, and Cuvier. The consequent 
change in his own style — which, as his 
•' Logic " and '* Political Fconomy " 
prove, grew to be, though a little diffuse, 
a model of lucidity — is described in words 
suggestive of the prophet's ** Valley of 
Dry Bones." ** Through these influences 
my \;\Titing lost the jejuneness of my early 
composition ; the bones and cartilages 
began to clothe themselves with flesh, 
and the stvle became, at times, lively and 
almost light." 

His improved style he now had the op- 
portunity of exhibiting in a " Parliamen- 
tary History and Review," in which he 
took a chief part with the best men of the 
Benthamite corps. He wrote on the 
Catholic Disabilities, the Commercial 
Crisis of 1825, the Currency, and the Re- 
ciprocity Principle, and a paper on ** Can- 
ning versus Gallatin." The publication 
lasted three years. He now learnt 
German, beginning on the Hamiltonian 
system, and forming his acquaintances into 
a class for the purpose. He and his class, 
a dozen or so, then addressed themselves 
to several branches of science, Mr. Grote 
lending tbem a room in Threadneedle- 
street. The first study was the elder 
Mill's " Elements of Political Economy." 
Then they passed to other writers, or 
cognate subjects. The debaters argued 
themselves into different views, and the 
vounger Mill found himself improving on 
his text-books, and also his father, who 
came round to him on some points. These 
discussions soon brought on the larger 
question.— What is right reason ? Young 



Mill read Whately'a " Logic " and 
*' Hobbes," and soon found himself an in- 
novator, not only on the Schoolmen, but 
on all who had ever come before him. 
They then launched into Analytic Psy- 
chology, and re-assembled specially to 
study the elder Mill's ** Analysis of the 
MinS." These morning and evening 
classes, however, could only be the train- 
ing for larger arenas, and at 19 years 
Mill was an enterprising public speaker, 
like the Admirable Crichton, only looking 
for antagonists and auditories worthy of 
his powers. He and his comrades made 
an onslaught on the Owenites, whom they 
drove out of all their positions. Among 
other household names for political and 
social controversy thus engaged it is in- 
teresting to read that of Thirlwall, then 
a Chancery barrister, now Bishop of St. 
David's. Young Mill dissented from 
nearly every word he said, the speech 
being in fact an answer to his own ; but 
adds, '' before he had uttered ten sen- 
tences I set him down as the best speaker 
I had ever heard, and I have never since 
heard any one whom I placed above him." 
At the suggestion of M'CuUoch, who in- 
troduced some pupils, and in rivalry oi 
similar movements at Fdinburgh> Oxford, 
and Cambridge, there was now founded a 
Debating Society on the widest basis that 
could be obtained. The difficulty was to 
catch a Tory or two, and to jnake up an 
** Opposition." Whig or Tory, some of 
the names were then neiv — viz., Thirl wall; 
Praed, Lord Howick, S. Wilberforce, 
Poulett Thompson, the two Bulwers, and 
Fonblanque. After a time they got Hay- 
ward and Shee for Tories, and the second 
ceneratioD of Cambridge Benthamites, 
including C. Buller and Cockburn. Later 
still came in the Coleridgians, in the 
persons of Maurice and Sterling. Here 
were action and reaction. The debates 
" habitually consisted of the strongest 
arguments and most philosophic princi- 
ples which either side was able to pro- 
duce, thrown often into close and serried 
confutations of one another." Mill con- 
sidered the practice specially fitted to hi& 
case for a reason that scarcely falls in the 
line of a debating society. He wrote his 
speeches whenever he felt it important 
to express himself clearly and strongly. 
He adds, *' I |;reatly increased my power 
of effective writing, acquiring not only an 
ear for smoothness and rhythm, but a 
practical sense for telling sentences, and 
an immediate criterion of their telling 
property, by their effect on a mixed 
audience." In real debate a man enioy 
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the further criterion of a comparison of 
his own opinions and statements with those 
nrged against him. He thus learns to 
correct and modify. This does not seem 
to have occurred to Mill. The chief, in- 
deed only, use of the audience was to 
show what would tell and what would not. 
A pulpit, with the primitive liberty of 
acclamation, would have answered the 
puipose. Meanwhile, the original West' 
minster Review had died of the common 
malady : — 

" The last article which I wrote in it 
cost me more labour than any previous ; 
but it was a labour of love (in more senses 
than one), being a defence of tlie French 
Kevolutionists against the Tory misrepre- 
sentations of Sir W. Scott in the intro- 
duction to his * Life of Napoleon.* The 
number of books which I read for this 
purpose, making notes and extracts — even 
the number 1 had .to buy (for in those 
days there was no public subscription 
library from T^hich books of reference 
could be taken home) far exceeded the 
worth of the immediate object ; but I 
had at that time a half -formed intention 
of^writing a History of the French Reve- 
lation, and though I never executed it, 
my collections afterwards were very 
useful to Carlyle for a similar purpose." 

At the critical age of 20 in this wonder- 
ful career that happened which has so 
often happened to very different characters 
under very different circumstances, that 
it contributes little to any argument upon 
Mr. Mill's philosophy. He called it him- 
self ** a crisis in his mental history," from 
which *he recovered, fortunately as he felt, 
by " one step onward." Such had been 
his early confidence in his creed that he 
believed it would be found an unfailing 
and ever-increasing source of delight, as 
he seemed continually nearer and nearer 
its consummation, and saw more and more 
abundant and convincing demonstrations 
of its truth. Utility he felt must be 
happiness. This hope had been long sus- 
tained and reinforced by the secondary 
pleasures of acquisition, successful work 
and argumentative triumph. He had been 
all this time on the march to a land of 
promise, and was blest because soon to 
be blest. All at once^ he woke as from a 
dream, and asked himself a question, 
wliich certainly it argues great sincerity 
to have asked, and still more to confess. 
He asked himself whether in very truth 
he would feel' so very happy if he suc- 
ceeded in making the whole world happy, 
and thereby put an end to his vocation. 
Be arrived at the only honest conclusion 



that in that case he would care very little 
about the happiness of the human race, 
but a good deal more about having more 
to do. When Divines ahk us from the 
pulpit how we should feel if suddenly 
admitted to Heaven, or to any society of 
absolutely good people, we must either 
reply that such a state is past our concep- 
tion, or that we should feel out of place, 
blank, and uncomfortable. We cannot 
help looking forward, but we must give 
the chief of our attention to that which ia 
around us, and at hand. As Mr. Mill 
hints, the truth was he had overworked 
himself at last ; his strength failed, and 
his nerves gave way. Philosophers are as 
much dependent on their physique as 
labourers ; and Mr. Mill now for 20 years 
had been drawing upon the spyrings of 
vital power far more than if he had been 
hedging and ditching, deep draining, or 
following the plough. When Martyn, 
afterwards the missionary, had come out 
Senior Wrangler, he was taken with an 
ugly and unpleasant suspicion that Mathe- 
matics generally were an invention of 
Satan, and that, like Bunyan's hero, he 
had been Jed into a net of destruction. 
Constituted as we are to design, to work, 
to advance, and overcome diflBculties, 
success is often as fatal to happiness as 
*' chopping" the fox in the huntmg field. 
Mr. Mill thought that his condition must 
have been pretty much that which, in 
some characters, under peculiar religious 
influences, assumes the form of conviction 
of sin, and reacts in fanaticism. Perhaps 
there are very few persons who are not 
seized and overcome, once if not oftener, 
in early life by a dull, depressing sense 
of universal unreality, hollo wness, and 
deadness. For several months Mr. MiU 
lay in this slough of despond, and felt he 
never could get out of it. He did, how- 
ever ; catching, this time, not at a straw, 
but at the flowers on the banks of that pit. 
Qis favourite books, even the most excit- 
ing and elevating, had failed to cheer his 
increasing gloom. He sought comforters 
and found none. His father, he felt, 
would be the last to help him. In none 
of his friends bad he the confidence of a 
thorough sympathy. Father and friends 
had all been working for the general 
happiness, not for a case of individual 
misery. Continual analysis, he fett, had 
exhausted his affections ; and the foun- 
tains of vanity and ambition had been 
dried up within him as completely 
as those of benevolence. Work was 
now mechanical. In after years he could 
not even remember what he had said 
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or done at this time. We read in this 
Qarrative : — 

'* I frequently asked myself if I could, 
or if I was bound to, go on living, when 
life must be passed in this manner, 1 
generally answered to myself that I did 
not tbink I could possibly bear it beyond 
a year. When, however, not more than 
half that duration of time had elapsed, a 
small ray of light broke in upon my 
gloom. I was reading, accidentally, Mar- 
montel's " Memoires/' and came to the 
passage which relates his father's death, 
the distressed position of the family, and 
the sudden inspiration by which he, then 
a mere boy, felt and made them feel that 
he woidd be everything to them — supply 
the place of all that they bad lost. A 
vivid conception of the scene and its feel- 
ings came over me, and I was moved to 
tears. From this moment my burden 
grew lighter. The oppression of the 
thought that all feeling w^as dead within 
me was gone. I was no longer hopeless ; 
I was not a stock or a stone. I had still, 
it seemed, some of the material out of 
which all worth of character and all 
capacity for happiness are made. . • . 
Thus the cloud gradually dre^ off, and I 
again enjoyed life." 

The conclusion fhe drew from this 
miserable experience, and from the nature 
of the relief, was that both his own tem- 
perament and reason itself suggested the 
use of ordinary sources of cheerfulness, 
over and above the stimulus of grand 
objects. He must condescend to be 
amused, and have something to fall back 
upon when wearied with great efforts. 
He took to music, and went to the Opera, 
though he seems to have had a relapse in 
the singular form of an unlucky discovery 
that, as the materials for melody are 
finite and few, so also must the melodies 
be, particularly as it is only a limited 
proportion of the possible combinations 
of sound that are melodious. A time 
must come when music will run itself 
out, and there will be nothing new except 
a wretched gleaning after the harvest. To 
some purpose he read ** Wordsworth" for 
the first time — in the autumn of 1828 — 
and describes it as an important event in 
his life. ** The Excursion " he had read 
before. *' The miscellaneous poems in 
the^two- volume edition of 1815 proved to 
be the precise thing for my mental wants," 
he says, "at that particular juncture." 
Mill had a love for rural objects and 
natural scenery. ** What made Words- 
worth's poems,*" he says, " a medicine for 
my state of mind was that they expressed 



not mere outward beauty, but states of 
feeling, and of thought coloured by feeling, 
under the excitement of beauty. They 
seemed to be the very culture of the 
feelings which I was in quest of." 

As Mill recovered he speculated on the 
nature of the medicine, and urged it upon 
his friends, perhaps without duly con- 
sidering what their complaint was. He 
forced Wordsworth's ^ems on Boebuck, 
who took to them kindly at first ; but 
when Mill followed up his advantage by 
setting up Wordsworth over the head of 
Byron, Koebuck stood on his defence. 
The two Benthamites had a pitched 
battle in their Debating Society on the 
comparative merits of Byron and Words- 
worth, and the fight waxed so hot that 
'not only were the two friends never such 
good friends after, but there ensued a 
marked divergence of views which both 
were care{al to pronounce. 

We have lingered too long, perhaps, on 
the first half of this remarkable narrative, 
but it is the half which contains what 
may be called the Oyropaedia of John 
Stuart Mill. It is the education of the 
great educator, the formation of the man 
designed from his infancy to reform the 
world. If Benthamism ever had a chance, 
it was in the person of this magnum Jcois 
incrementum, The_ rest of the autobio- 
graphy relates to" that which is well 
before the world — ^Mill's alliances and 
controversies ; his innumerable publica- 
tions and vast editorial labours ; his im- 
mense efforts, his actual achievements ; 
the records of ** the most valuable friend- 
ship of his life," as he very suitably calls 
his rather singular marriage history ; his 
Parliamentary enterprises ; his more pro- 
minent crusades, and what he did, and 
what he failed to do. As his objeet was 
to reconstruct human society on the single 
principle of UtiUty, and as he was rather 
in a hurry to set about it at once, and do 
it out of hand — if possible, to force the 
hundred gates of the old city in a day — it 
was to be expected that he should suffer 
a good many disappointments. It is not 
possible, however, to separate him from 
feentham. To ask what John Stuart Mill 
has done is simply to institute that very 
large and important inquiry how far we 
are indebted to Mr. Bentham for the 
lepslation of the last fifty years, and the 
still larger, still more important inquiry, 
how much more we are likely to do in the 
same direction in the next fifty years. 
But whatever estimate we may choose to 
make of the utilitarian progress, we may 
still find it is a mere fraction that we owe 
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to the great professors of that philosophy. 
Long before Bentham wrote or Mill inter- 
preted, we had already entered on the 
path of liberal legislation, when the 
French Revolution threw us back a couple 
of centuries, and reduced politics to a 
literatur3. For a long time men wrote 
and talked, and the writers and talkers 
had it all to themselves, and were left to 
themselves. But no sooner had the 
European war come to an end than there 
was a great awakening, and Liberals and 
Tories were immediately involved in a 
deadly struggle ; the former with the con- 
sciousness of immense arrears to be re- 
covered, the latter with a misgiving that 
their time was but shorfc. Bentham, just 
then,supplied a nucleus,and a philosophy, 
and so contributed to the reviving cause 
the aid of a large intellectual capacity, 
abimdant powers of language, and a suf- 
ficiently genial, temperament, warm to 
friends and bitter to foes. But if we owe 
anything to him and bis lieutenants that 
we should not have but for them, on the 
other hand, they have thrown a good 
many stumbling blocks in the way of 
legislative and social reform. Their pro- 
positions exceeded both in comprehension 
and in extent all the projects of the most 
radical of our reformers. Could any well- 
informed politicians have pointed out to 
Bentham or James Stuart Mill any one 

Eolitical or social institution which they 
ad not proposed to abolish in its existing 
form in order to substitute a new form 
founded on the principle of utility, we 
feel confident that they, either of them, 
would have taken advantage of the hint 
to throw the missing institution after the 
rest, into the furnace of change. Their 
names and their theories have become a 
terror to good doers as well as to evil, and 
much has been left undone because they 
had insisted on a great deal more. But 
in some remarkable questions Mill did 
assert a domain for himself, and had his 
pet measures. They were generally strong 
in the personal element. He fought for 
the East India Company with a zeal which 
would have done honour to the stoutest 
champion of the closest oligarchy. He was 
especially eager to reform the status of the 
weaker sex, on xhe model of his own ex- 
ceptional relations with it, and though 
there was *' no harm " in those relations, 
•till they were extraordinary. He might 
be right as to the necessity of the Ballot; 
but he never foresaw its exact working, 
and on his own principles might have 
lived to repent it. His views on the 
currency may be left in the abyss, for it is 



not upon any abstract reasoning that the 
currency question will ever be settled. 
All Mill's ideas on Parliamentary repre- 
sentation might be summed up in the wish 
to secure for everybody with a head, a 
heart, and a tongue a seat in the House 
of Commons, and so to convert it into an 
enormous debating society. Indeed, what- 
ever he proposed through life was but the 
natural development of his own character, 
his own ambition, and his own circum- 
stances. If his career is to be adduced 
for the illustration of any theory of life 
at all, it must not be for the Utilitarian 
theory, to which we are bound to say his 
inner nature was treacherous. Much more 
reasonably might it bo adduced to prove, 
so far as one example can, another theory 
infinitely below the Utilitarian in 
morality and likelihood. If we could 
suppose ourselves the creatures of neces- 
sity, made as we are out of atoms, germs, 
concurrences, vitalities, struggling in- 
fluences, and surrounding circumstances, 
without a will of our own except one that 
matter has made for us, then we might 
exhibit John IStuart Mill as a man born, 
and bred, and governed by irresistible 
agencies. JBut was he the man to rule 
the politics,the intellect, or the social life 
of the civilized world ? Losing him, are 
we to look for his disciples or his imi- 
tators ? We answer that he was made up 
far too early, far too artificially, far too 
much in the workshop of his father's mind 
and special circumstances. He was a 
formed intellect before he could be any 
thing else. He had all the machinery, all 
the nomenclature, all the craft, before he 
could possibly have acquired the indis- 
pensable foundation of knowledge of men 
and things. He really was as little 
qualified for politics as he probably was 
for the management of a farm, or any 
afiQuir whatever in which actual experience 
is necessary. In all that he wrote or said 
there is little evidence that he knew what 
an ordinary Englishman, let alone an 
Englishwoman, is made of. His philo- 
sophy deals with words, images, the mere 
counters of a game, all stamped with Ji S. 
Mill's own image and superscription. U 
we will be so good as to suppose every- 
thing exactly as he supposes it, persons, 
things, facts, natures, tendencies, axioms, 
and corollaries, then he will show us a 
^ood deal more standing in the same 
hypothesis. Of course there must be 
theories, if only for pegs to hang facta 
upon. Of course there must be an abun- 
dance of words for people to find out what 
they mean. Of course there must be the 
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gifted possessors ot immense memories, 
men who can talk of all philosophies, and 
point with the finger to every distinct 
divergence of opinion. Of course there 
must be such men as John Stuart Mill, 
even if only a few of them in an age ; but 
when we ask their value as leaders of 
thought, or at all entitled to tell us how 
to govern ourselves, or to form our belief 



on the most important points of human 
practice and inquiry, then the proof is 
nere. Few readers of this autobiography 
wiJl fail to see that John Stuart Mill was 
at fifty what he was at twenty, at twenty 
what he was at ten, and at ten lust what 
his father, however fearfully and wonder- 
fully, had fashioned and made him. 



DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
(Obituary Notice, Wednesday, January 28, 1874.) 



Tlie following telegram, dated Aden, 
the 27th inst., has been received at the 
Foreign Oflice from Her Majesty's Acting 
Consul -General at Zanzibar : — 

** The report of Livingstone's death is 
confirmed bv letters received from Came- 
ron, dated Unyanyembe, October 20. He 
died of dysentery after a fortnight's illness, 
shortly after leaving Lake Bemba for east- 
ward. He had attempted to cross the 
lake from the north, and, failing in this, 
bad doubled back and rounded the lake, 
crossing tlie Chambize and the other 
rivera flowing from it ; had then crossed 
the Luapula, and died in Lobisa, after 
having crossed a marshy country with the 
water for three hours at a time above the 
waist ; ten of his men had died, and the 
remainder, consisting of 79 men, were 
marching to Unyanyembe. They had 
disembowelled the body and had filled it 
svith salt, and had put brandy into the 
mouth to preserve it. His servant, Chumas, 
went on ahead to procure provisions, as 
Iho party was destitute, and gave intelli- 
gence to Cameron, who expected tJio body 
in a few days, (/amtrou and his party 
had sutfered greatly from fever and oph- 
thalmia, but hoped to push on to Ujiji. 
Livingstone's body may bo expected at 
Zanzibar in February. Please telegraph 
orders as to disposal. No leaden shells 
procurable here.*^ 

A plain Scottish missionary, and the 
Bon of poor parents, David Livingstone 
yet came of gentle extraction. The 
Livingstones have ever been reckoned one 
of the best and oldest of the Highland 
families. Considering that his father 
and himself were strong Protestants, it is 
singular that his grandfather fell at Cul- 
lodeu fighting in the cause of the Stuarts, 
and that the family were Roman Catho- 
lics dow^n to about a century ago, when 



(to use his own words) ** they were made 
Protestants by the laird coming round 
their village with a man {who carried a 
yellow staff," to compel them, no doubt, 
to attend the established worship. More 
recently the Livingstones were settled in 
the little island of Ulva, on the coast of 
Argyleshire, not far from the celebrated 
island of lona, so well known in the 
annals of mediaeval missionary enterprise. 

Dr. Livingstone's father, one Neill 
Livingstone, who kept a small teadealer'a 
shop iu the neighbourhood of Hamilton, 
in Lanarkshire, is represented by him, in 
a biographical sketch prefixed to his 
volume of ** Travels," as having been too 
strictly honest and conscientious in hi« 
worldly dealings ever to become a rich 
and wealthy paan. The family motto, we 
are told by one writer, was ** fee honest." 
He was a *' deacon " in an Independent 
chapel in Hamilton ; and he died in the 
early part of the year 1856. His son waa 
born at East Kilbride, in Lanarkshire, in 
or about the year 1816. His early youth 
was spent in employment 03 a ** hand '* 
in the cotton-mills in the neighbomrhood 
of Glasgow ; and he tells us, in the book 
to which we have already referred, that 
during the winter he used to pursue his 
religious studies with a view to following 
the profession of a missionary in foreign 
parts, returning in the summer months to 
his daily labour in order to procure sup- 
port during his months of renewed mental 
study. 

While working at the Blantyre mills, 
young Livingstone was able to attend an 
evening 6chool,where he imbibed an early 
taste for classical literature. By the time he 
was 16 years of age he had got by he«rt the 
best part of both '* Horace " and * 'Virgil." 
Here also he acquired a oonsiderable taste 
for works on religion and on natural 
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Acience ; in fact, he " devoured " every 
kiud of reading ** except novels.'' Among 
the most favourite books of his boyhood 
and early manhood, he makes special 
mention of Dr. Dick's " Philosophy of 
Religion" and " Philosophy of a Future 
State." His religious feelings, however^ 
warmed towards a missionary life ; he felt 
an intense longing to become *' a pioneer 
of Christianity in China," hoping that he 
might be instrumental in teaching the 
true religion to the inhabitants of the Far 
East, and also that by so doing he might 
** lead 1(0 the material benefit of some 
portions of that immense empire." In 
order to qualify himself for some such an 
enterprise, he set himself to obtain a 
medical education, as a superstructure to 
that which he had already gained so 
laboriously ; and this he supplemented 
by botanical and geological explorations 
in the neighbourhood of his home, and 
the study of Patrick's work on the 
f Plants of Lanarkshire." 

We next find him, at the age of 19, at- 
tending the medical and Greek classes in 
Glasgow in the winter, and the divinity 
leotures of Dr. Wardlaw in the summer. 
His reading while at work in the factory 
was caiTied on by *' placing his book on 
the spinning- jenny," so that ho could 
** catch sentence after sentence while he 
went on with his labour," thus ** keeping 
up a constant study undisturbed by the 
roar of machinery." Having completed 
his attendance on Dr.Wardlaw's lectures, 
and barring been admitted a. Licentiate of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 
he resolved in 1838 to offer his services 
to tlie London Missionary Society as a 
candidate for the ministry in foreign 
parts. This step he was induced to take, 
to use his own words, on account of the 
fi unsectarian character of that society, 
which sends out neither Episcopacy nor 
Presbyterianism, but the Gospel of God, 
to the heathen." Li this " unsectarian" 
movement he saw, or thought he saw, 
realized his idea of the missionary life as 
it ought to be. The opium war, which 
then was raging, combined with other 
circumstances to divert his thoughts from 
China to Africa ; and from the published 
accounts of the. missionary labours of 
Messrs. Moffat, Hamilton, and other phi- 
lanthropists in that quarter of the globe, 
he saw that an extensive and hopeful field 
of enterprise lay open before him. 

His offer was accepted by the society, 
and liaving spent three months in theo- 
logical study in England, and having been 
ordained to the pastoral office, he left 



these shores in 1840 for Southern Africa, 
and after a voyage of nearly three months 
reached Cape Town. His first destination 
was Port I^atal, where he became per- 
sonally acquainted with his fellow- 
countryman, the still surviving Rev. 
Robert Moffat, whose daughter subse- 
quently became his wife add the faithful 
and zealous sharer of his toils and travels, 
and accompanied him in his arduous 
journey to Lake Ngami. 

From Natal he proceeded inland to a 
mission station in the Bechuana country, 
called Kuruman, about 700 miles distant 
from Cape Town, where, and at Mapotsa, 
he was employed in preparatory labours, 
jointly with other missionaries, down to 
about the year 1845. From that date for 
about four years more he continued to 
work at Chonuane, Lepelole, and Kolo- 
beng, aided and supported by no larger 
staff than Mrs. Livingstone and three 
native teachers. It was not imtil 1849 
that he made his first essa]^ as an ex- 
plorer, strictly so called, as distinct from 
a missionary ; in that year he made his 
first journey in search of Lake Ngami. 
In 1852 he commenced, in company with 
his wife, the " great journey," as he 
calls it, to Lake l^gami, of which a full 
and detailed account is given in the work 
already quoted above, and which he dedi- 
cated on its publication to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, as '* a token of gratitude for 
the kind interest that he had always 
taken in the author's pursuits and wel- 
fare." The outline of this " great 
journey " is so familiar to all readers of 
modem books of travel and enterprise 
that we need not repeat it here. It is 
enough to say that in the ten years pre- 
vious to 1855 Livingstone led several in- 
dependent expeditions into the interior of 
Southern Africa, during which he made 
himself acquainted with the languages, 
habits, and religious notions of several 
savage tribes which were previously un- 
known to Englishmen, and twice crossed 
the entire African continent,a little south 
of the tropic of Capricom,from the shores 
of the Indian Ocean to those of the At- 
lantic. 

In 1855 the Yictoria gold medal of the 
Geographical Soci^tjr was awarded to 
Livingstone in recognition of his services 
to science by " traversing South Africa 
from the Cape of Good Hope, by Lake 
Ngami, to Linyanti, and thence to the 
western coast in 10 degrees south latitude." 
He subsequently retraced his steps, re- 
turning from the western coast to Lin- 
yanti, and then— passing through the 
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entire eastern Portuguese settlement of 
Tete — ^he followed the Zambesi to its 
mouth in the Indian Ocean. In the whole 
of these African explorations it was cal- 
culated at the time that Livingstone must 
have passed over no l^s than 11,000 
miles of land, for the most part untrodden 
and untraversed by any European, and up 
to that time believed to be inaccessible. 

In 1856 Livingstone returned to Eng- 
land, to use the eloquent words of his 
firm friend, the late Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son — 

** As the pioneer of sound knowledge, 
who by his astronomical observations had 
determined the sites of various places, 
hills, rivers, and lakes, hitherto nearly 
unknown ; while he had seized upon 
every opportunity of describing the pny- 
sical features, climatology, and even geo- 
logical structure of the countries which he 
had explored, and pointed out many new 
sources of commerce as yet unknown to 
the scope and enterprise of the British 
merchant." 

The late Lord Ellesmere bore similar 
testimony to the importance of his dis- 
coveries, adding his warm approval of 
the " scientific precision with which the 
unarmed and unassisted English mis- 
sionary had left his mark upon so many 
important stations in regions hitherto 
blank upon our maps." 

It may possibly be remembered that in 
a letter publishea in our colunms on the 
29th of December, 1856, Dr. Livingstone 
publicly stated his views and convictions 
upon the question of African civilization 
in general, and strongly recommended 
the encouragement of the growth of cotton 
in the interior of that continent, as a 
means towards the opening up of com- 
mercial intercourse between this country 
and the tribes of Southern and Central 
Africa. Such measures, if adequately 
supported, he considered, would lead, in 
the course of time, to the^ gradual but 
certain and final suppression of the slave 
trade, and the proportionate advancement 
of human progress and civilization. 

Early in the spring of 1858 Livingstone 
returned to Africa for the purpose of pro- 
secuting further researches and pushing 
forward the advantages which his former 
enterprise had to some extent secured. 
He went back with the good wishes of 
the entire community at home, who were 
deeply touched by his manly, modest, and 
unvarnished narrative, and by the ab- 
sence of all self-seeking in his character. 
He carried with him the patronage and 
encouragement and the substantial sup- 



port of Her Majesty's Goverijment (mor€ 
especially of Lords Clarendon and 
Russell), and of the Portiiguese Govern- 
ment also ; and before setting out on hia 
second expedition in that year he was 
publicly entertained at a banquet at the 
London Tavern, and honoured by the 
Queen with a private audience, at which 
Her Majesty expressed, on behalf of her- 
self and the Prince Oonsort, her deep in- 
terest in Dr. Livingstone's new expedi- 
tion. In the meantime a ** Livingstone 
Testimonial Fund" was raised in the City 
of London by the liberal subscription of 
the leading merchants, bankers, and 
citizens, headed by the Lord Mayor. 
Within a very few months from the time 
of leaving England, Dr. Livingstone and 
his expedition reached that part of the 
eastern coast of Africa at which the Zam- 
besi fall into the ocean ; here two small 
steamers were placed at their disposal, 
and they resolved to ascend the rivOr and 
thence make their way into the interior. 
Passing over the details of the expedition, 
a full account of which is given in the 
" Narrative " published by himself and 
his brother in 1865, we may state that in 
these journeys Livingstone and his com- 
panions discovered the Lakes Nyaesa and 
Shirwa, two of the minor inland meres of 
Africa, and explored the regions to the 
west and north-west of Lake Nyassa for 
a distance of 300 miles— districts hitherto 
unknown to Europeans, and which lead to 
the head waters of the north eastern 
branch of the Zambesi and of several of 
that river's tributaries. The geographical 
results of the expedition, then, were the 
discovery of the real mouths of the Zam- 
besi and the exploring of the immense 
territories around that river and its tribu- 
tary, the Shire — results which not only 
possess much interest, but may prove 
hereafter of great value if this part of 
Africa can be brought within the sphere 
of civilization and commerce. It was 
hoped, indeed, at one time, that this ex- 
ploration of the Zambesi would lead to a 
permanent settlement of Christianity on 
the banks of that river ; but the first 
head of that mission, sent out mainly by 
Oxford and Cambridge — Bishop Macken- 
zie—soon fell a victim to the climate ; 
and the mission itself was abandoned as 
hopeless by his successor. Bishop Tozer, 
The fact was that we had endeavoured to 
plant the tree before the land was dug up 
and prepared to receive it. 

In this second work, the " Narrative," 
which was written in the hospitable 
abode of Newstead Abbey, in the autumn 

h2 
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and winter of 1864-65, the author tells 
his o^vn story with a genuine modesty 
and yet a native force which carries the 
readei* irresistibly onwards. Like its 
precursor, it obtained a sale of upwards 
of 30,000 copies. In its pages he sums up 
the positive results of his researches as 
the discovery of a large tract of fertile 
fioil^ rich in cotton, in tobacco, and in 
timber, though subject to periodical 
droughts, and also the establishment of 
an excellent port,, the capacities of which 
had been overlooked by previous tra- 
vellers. It is only fair to add that some 
of those results have been disputed by 
independent writers, who, however, have 
never visited those parts. Still, it is no 
slight thing to be able to boast, ad Dr. 
Livingstone could boast, that by means of 
the Zambesi a pathway has been opened 
towards Central Highlands, where Euro- 
peans, with their accustomed energy and 
enterprise, may easily form a healthy and 
permanent settlement, and where, by 
opening up communications and establish- 
ing commercial relations with the fpendly 
natives, they may impart Christianity and 
that civilization which has for centuries 
Biarked the onward progress of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. This expedition, it is right 
to add, originated among the members of 
the Geographical Society, and Living- 
stone was aided in it from first to last, 
not only by the support of Her Majesty's 
Govemment,but by the counsel of Captain 
Washington, the Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty ,Commander Bedingfeld,R.N. , 
Dr. Kirk, of Edinbiurgh, Mr. Baines, of 
African and Australian fame, and by his 
ever faithful friend and companion, his 
devoted wife. By their assistance he was 
Boabled, to use the expression of Sir B. 
Murchison, ''to reach the high watersheds 
that lie between his own Nyassa and the 
Tanganyika of Burton and Speke, and to 
establish the fact that those lakes did not 
communicate with each other ; and that, 
if so, then there was, to say the least, a 
high probability that the Tanganyika, if 
it did not empty itself to the west, through 
the region of Congo, must find an exit for 
its waters northwards bv way of the Nile." 
This leads us to the third and last great 
journey of Dr. Livingstone, the one from 
which such great results have been ex- 
pected, and in which he has twice or 
thrice previous to the last sad news been 
reported to have lost his life. Leaving 
England at the close of 1865, or early in 
the following year, as our readers are 
probably aware, he was despatched oiice 
more to Central Africa,.under the auspices 



of the Geographical Society, in order to 
prosecute still further researches which 
would throw a light on that mystery of 
more than 2,000 years* standing — the real 
sources of the Nile. Of his explorations 
since that date the public were for several 
years in possession of only scanty and 
fragmentary details, for it must be re- 
membered that Dr. Livingstone was ac- 
credited in this last expedition as Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul to the various 
native chiefs of the unknown interior. 
This post, no doubt, gave him consider- 
able advantages connected with his official 
gtatus ; but one result was that his home 
despatches have been of necessity ad- 
dressed, not to the Geographical Society, 
but to the Foreign Office. It was known, 
however, that he had spent many months 
in the central district between 10 deg. 
and 15 deg. south of the Equator, and Dr. 
Beke — no mean authority upon such a 
subject-~con8ider8 that he has tiolved the 
mystery of the true source of the Nile 
among the high tablelands and vast forests 
which lie around the lake with which his 
name will for ever be associated. 

Although we cannot travel quite so 
rapidly in our mferences as Dr. Beke, we 
are bound to record the fact that Dr. 
Livingstone claims to have found that 
i* the chief sources of the Nile arise be- 
tween 11 deg. and 12 deg. of south lati- 
tude, or nearly in the position assigned to 
them by Ptolemy." This may or may not 
be the case ; for time alone can show us 
whether this mystery has been aclually 
solved, or whether we are still bound to 
say, as Sir B. Murchison said in 1866 : — 
" We hope at the hands of Dr. Living- 
stone for a solution of the problem of the 
true watershed of that unexplored country 
far to the south of the huge water- basins 
which, we know, contribute to feed the 
Nile, the Victoria Nyanza of Speke and 
Grant, and the Albert Nyanza of Baker." 

During the last year or two our news of 
Dr. Livingstone has been but scanty, 
though from time to time communications 
— some alarming and others, again, reas- 
suring — have reached us from himself or 
from other African Consuls, oflicially 
through the Foreign Office and privately 
through Sir Boderick Murchison. It will 
be remembered, more especially, that in 
the Spring of 1867 a letter from Dr. Kirk, 
dated Zanzibar, December 26, 1866, was 
received by Sir B. Murchison and Mr. 
Bates, giving an apparently circumstantial 
account of Livingstone's death by an at- 
tack of a band of Mafites, some miles to 
the west of Lake Nyassa. The new^ 
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rested mainly upon the testimony of some 
Johanna men,wno declared that they had 
with difficulty escaped the same fate; and 
for some days half London believed the 
sad story to be true. But Sir Roderick 
Murchison, with a keen insight which 
almost amounted to intuition, refused to 
believe the evidence on which the tale 
was based, and gradually the world came 
round and followed suit. The story, as 
told in the Times of India, March 13, 
1867, ran as follows : — 

** It would appear that Dr. Livingstone 
had crossed Lake Nyassa about the 
middle of September last, and had ad- 
vanced a few stages beyond its western 
shores, when he encountered a horde of 
savagea of the Mafite tribe. He was 
marching, as usual, ahead of his party, 
having nine or ten personal attendants, 
principally boys from Nassick, imme- 
diately behind him. The savages are said 
to have set upon them without any pro- 
vocation and with very little warning. 
Dr. Livingstone's men fired, and before 
the smoke of Iheir muskets had cleared 
uwav their leader had fallen beneath the 
stroke of a battle-axe, and his men 
speedily shared the same fate. Mcosa, 
who witnessed the encounter and the 
death-blow of his master from behind a 
neighbouring tree,immediately retreated, 
and, meeting the rest of the party, they 
fled into the deep forest, and eventually 
made their way back to Lake Nyassa, 
whence they relumed to the coast with a 
caravan. When the news of Dr. Living- 
stone's sai death reached Zanzibar, the 
English and other European Consuls 
lowered their flags, an example which 
was followed by all^ the ships in the 
harbour, as well as by the Sultan. It may 
be worth while to remarkthat Dr. Living- 
stone himself had a strong presentiment 
that he would never return from the ex- 
pedition which has terminated thus dis- 
astrously ; and this presentiment he fre- 
quently expressed to the officers of Her 
Slajeaty's ship Penguin, who were the 
last Europeans he saw before starting for 
the interior." 

It will be within the memory of our 
readers also that in 1867 an expeditum 
was sent out by the British Government, 
in concert with the Geographical Society, 
under Mr. B. D. Young, R.N., and Mr. 
H. Faulkner, in order to ascertain the 
fate and, if still alive, the position of Dr. 
Livingstone. The result of this expedi- 
tion was that they found sufficient traces 
of his recent presence at Mapunda's and 
Marenga's towns, on the Lake Nya^isa, to 



negative entirely the melancholy rumour 
of his murder, by showing that these 
Johanna men had deserted him while 
still pursuing his travels, and that, con- 
sequently, he was alive when he and they 
parted company. It was in this westward 
journey that he was said to have been 
killed in the autumn of the year 1868 ; 
but the story as soon as it reached 
London was discredited, both by SirlL 
Murchison and by the city merchants, 
as inconsistent with the known dates of 
his movements, and afterwards happily 
proved to be false. 

In July, 1869, Dr. Livingstone resolved 
to strike westward from his head-quarters 
at Ujiji, on the Tau^^yika Lake, in 
order to trace out a series of lakes which 
lay in that direction,and which,he hoped, 
would turn out eventually to be the 
sources of the Nile. If that, however, 
should prove not to be the case, it would 
be something, he felt, to ascertain for 
certain that they were the head waters of 
the Congo ; and, in the latter case, he 
would probably have followed the course 
of the Congo, and have turned up, sooner 
or later, on the Western Coast of Africa, 
But this idea he appears to have aban* 
doned after having penetrated as far wes6 
as Bainbarre and Lake Eamolondo, and 
stopping short at Bagenya, about four 
degrees west from his starting point. At 
all events, from this point he retnrned, 
and when, in the winter of 1870-71, h& 
was found by Mr. Stanley, he was onca 
more in the neighbourhood of his old 
haunts, still bent on the discovery of 
certain ** fountains on the hills," which 
he trusted to be able to prove to be the 
veritable springs of the Nile, and to gain 
the glory ot being alone their discoverer 
— ^to use his own emphatic words, '' So 
that no one may come after and cut ms 
out with a fresh batch Jof sources." 

During the last two years or so, if wb 
except the sudden lifi^t thrown upon his 
career by the episode of Mr. Stanley^ 
successfid search after him, we hare been 
kept rather in the dark as to the actual 
movements of Dr. Livingstone. ^Mr. 
Stanley's narratire of his discovery of the 
Doctor in the neighbourhood of Djiji is in 
the hands of every well-informed English- 
man, and his journey in company with 
him round the nortnem shores of Lake. 
Tanganyika (with Bome hint of a possible 
modification of his opinion as to the con- * 
nexion between that sea and the Nile) 
was recorded in the address delivered 
by Sir Henry Bawlinson, the Presi ,' 
dent gt the Geographical Society lail 
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Bummer. On that occasion the President 
remarked : — 

** Our knowledge of Livingstone's 
present whereabouts is not very definite. 
Me appears to have been so thoroughly 
impressed with a belief of the identity of 
his triple Lualaba with the Nile that, in 
Bpite of earnest longings to revisit his 
native land, he could not persuade himself 
• to leave Africa until he had fairly traced 
tc their sources in the southern mountains 
the western branches of the great river 
that be had explored in Manyema. Await- 
ing, accordingly, at Uny^anyembe the 
arrival of stores and supplies, which were 
partly furnished W Mr. Stanley, and 
partly by our own First Relief Expedi- 
tion, no sooner had they arrived than he 
started in September last (1872) for the 
further end of Tanganyika, intending 
from that point to visit a certain mound 
in about 11 deg. south latitude, from 
which the Lufira and Lulua were said to 
flow to the north, and the Leeambye and 
Kafud to the south. Hence he proposed 
to turn northwards to the copper mines 
of Katanga, in the Kon^ mountains, of 
which he had heard such an extraordinary 
account. Later still he was bent on visit- 
ing Lake Lincoln, and following the river 
wnich flowed out of it. and which, under 
the name of the Lo^ki or Lomam^, joined 
the Lualaba a little further down, to the 
great unexplored lake at the Equator. His 
expectation seems to have been that this 
lake communicated with the Bahr-el- 
Gazal, and that he might thus either re- 
turn home by the route of the Nile or re- 
trace his steps to Ujiji ; but if, as we 
hope will be the case, either the one or 
the other of the expeditions which are 
now penetrating into the interior from ttie 
East and West Coasts respectively should 
succeed in opening communication with 
him before he is called on to decide on 
the line of his return journey from the 
Equatorial lake, it is far from probable 
that; with the new light thus afforded 
him, he will continue nis journey along 
the Congo, and emerge from the interior 
on the Western Coast." 

We fear that these f orecastings have 
been falsified by the event, and tiiat we 
must now add the name of David Living- 
fitone to the roll of those who have fallen 
in the cause of civilization and progress. 

It is impossible not to mourn the loss of 
a missionary so liberal in his views, so 
laige-hearted, so enlightened. By his 
labours it has come to pass that through- 
out the protected tribes of Southern 
Africa Queen Yiotoria is generally ac- 



knowledged as ** the Queen of the people 
who love the black man." Livingstone 
had his faults and his failings ; but the 
self-will and obstinacy he possibly at 
times displayed were very near akm to 
the qualities which secured nis triumphant 
success, and much allowance must be 
made for a man forwhom his early educa- 
tion had done so little, and who was 
forced, by circumstances around him, to 
act with a decision which must have some- 
times offended his fellow-workers. Above 
all, his success depended, from first to last, 
in an eminent degree upon the great 
power which he possessed of entering into 
the feelings, wishes, and desires of the 
African tribes and engaging their hearty 
sympathy. 

As the best memorial of such a man as 
Livingstone, we would here place on per- 
manent record his own eloquent words, in 
which he draws out his idea of the mis- 
. sionaiv's work in the spirit, not merely 
c^ a Christian, but of a philosopher and 
statesman :—r 

'* The sending of the Gospel to the 
heathen must include much more than is 
implied in the usual picture of a mis- 
sionary, which is that of a man going 
about with a Bible under his arm. The 
promotion of commerce ought to be 
specially attended to,a8 this more speedily 
than anything else demolishes that sense 
of isolation « which is engendered by 
heathenism, and makes the tribes feel 
themselves to be mutually dependent on 
each other. Those laws whidi still pre- 
vent free commercial intercourse among 
civilized nations appear to me to be 
nothing bnt the remains of our own 
heathenism. But by commerce we may 
not only put a stop to the slave trade,bat 
introduce the neg^ro family into the body 
corporate of nations, no one member of 
which can suffer without the others suffer- 
ing witii it. This in both Eastern and 
Western Africa would lead to a much 
larger diffusion of the blessings of civiliza- 
tion than efforts exclusively spiritoal and 
educational confined to any one tribe* 
These should, of course, be carried on at 
the same time where possible — at all 
events, at large central and healthy 
stations ; but neither civilization nor 
Christianity can be promoted alone ; in 
fact, they are inseparable." 

In conclusion, our readers will forgive 
us for quoting the following testimony to 
Livingstone's character from the pen of 
Mr. E. D. Young, whom we have men- 
tioned above : — 

.« His extensive travels place him at 
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the head of modern explorers, for no one 
has dared as yet to penetrate where he 
has been ; no one, through a lengthy 
series of years, has devoted so much of 
his life to the work of searching out tribes 
hitherto unknown ; and I believe that his 
equal will rarely, if ever, be found in one 
particular and essential characteristic of 
the genuine explorer. He has the most 
singular faculty of ingratiating himself 
with natives whithersoever he travels. A 
frank, open-hearted generosity, combined 



with a constant jocular way in treating 
with them, carries him through all. True, 
it is nothing but the most iron bravery 
which enables a man thus to move among 
difficulties and dangers with a smile on 
his face instead of a haggard, careworn, 
and even a suspicious look. Certain it is, 
also, that, wherever he has passed, the 
natives are only too anxious tb see other 
Englishmen, and in this way we must 
croMm him ' the King of African 
Pioneers.' '* 



M. VAN DE WEYER. 

(Obituary Notice, Monday, May 25, 1874.) 



M. Sylvain Van de Weyer died on 
Saturday morning at his house in Arling- 
ton-street, after a long and painful illness, 
which he bore with exemplary fortitude. 
The duty which has thus devolved upon 
ns of paying the customary and well 
merited tribute to his memory has been, 
to a certain extent, anticipated. A Life 
of him, as one of the ** Founders of the 
Belgian Monarchy," in two volumes 8vo., 
was published in 1871 ; and in reviewing 
it we took occasion to place his recognized 
claims to distinction as a statesman, diplo- 
matist, and man of letters prominently 
before the world. We shall, now, there- 
fore, merely recall attention to the salient 
points of a career which, from its com- 
mencement to ila practical close by his 
withdrawal from the public arena in 1867, 
was marked by never -failing energy, firm- 
Bess, resolution, and sagacity. When a 
mere boy he gave promise of intellectual 
superiority, combined with strength of 
eharacter, and he amply redeemed that 
promise as a man. 

Li 1802, the year of his birth,his father 
(afterwards a Judge at Brussels) filled a 
second or third class Civil appointment at 
Amsterdam,and he himself was originally 
mtended for the Dutch Navy. His des- 
tination was changed in conseq[uence of 
his marked predilection for studious pur- 
suits, and at an unusually early age he 
was admitted a student in the Law Faculty 
of the University of Louvain. Falling 
here under the tuition of M.Van Meenen, 
Editor of the OhservaUur (the organ of 
the Liberal party), he studied journalism 
simultaneously with jurisprudence, and 
took the earliest opportunity of exhibiting 
his proficiency in both. It was the rule 
and uniform practice of the University 
ifsx the ^aduate in law, on receiving th& 



diploma of Doctor ,'^to take the text of his 
inaugural dissertation from the Code 
Napoleon. Whether from deeming the 
Code a badge of subjection or from medi- 
tated defiance of custom and authority, 
Yan de Weyer refused to abide by the 
rule, and handed in a dissertation ** On 
the Reality, Knowledge, and Natural 
Practice of Duty ;" the formal reception 
of which, resisted in the first instance by 
the FacuH^', he compelled by a throat ta 
publish it under the title of ** Essay ilo- 
jected by the Law Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain.'* Not satisfied with 
having carried the point so far as he vrtiM 
personally concerned, ho wrote a spirited 
article m the Covrner de9 Fay^ Bas 
against the preliminary censorship to 
K^ich the theses of young doctors were 
subjected by the Faculties. The passage 
wl^^ch gave most offence may have bc«Q 
suggested by the well-known rvfiectionS 
of Figaro on the liberty of the Pre«s : — 

" It is pitiable to see and listeri to 
them ! Do you speak of the jury ? Slip- 
pery subject, which would displease thoso 
who have called for its suppression ; of 
which there is not a word in the now orga- 
nization, and which, for this very reason, 
had better be left to oblivion. Moreover, 
it is an exotic fruit which suits not tho 
nature of our soil. Do you touch, in 
passing, on Ministerial responsibility ? 
What is the use of raising questions u^wii 
which our fundamental law preserves m 
deep silence ? Do you examine^ our de- 
plorable electoral system ? This is to sap 
our Constitution at its base ? Do you 
venture on the exalted theories of publio 
law ? Reveries, hollow speculations, very 
fine on paper, impracticable in the real 
world, and consequently dangerous. And 
ao on of every subject of the alifrhtest 
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elevation, which promotes the investiga- 
tion and discussion of vital questions of 
social order,but which would make known 
that our youth are beginning to contract 
the b%J habit of combining ideas, and of 
thinking themselves called upon some day 
or other to make useful application of 
these theories." 

i It is clear from this passage that he 
himself waa the most striking example 
and representative of the youth who had 
contracted the bad habit of combining 
ideas and of looking forward to an arena 
on which their theories of social regene- 
ration should be tried. During several 
ensuing years his literary and bibliogra- 
phical pursuits and duties were alone 
sufficient to exhaust the energies of an 
ordinary' man, and he had considerable 
practice at the Bar ; but he was all along 
-watching the signs of the political horizon, 
and he left no means untried of fostering 
^tbe prevalent spirit of discontent. As one 
of the founders of the SocUU des Douze, 
in 1825, he paved the way for the insur- 
rectionary movements of 1830 ; and in 
his defence of Potter, in 1828, he openly 
declared war against the Govemment,and 
rboldly identified himself with the jour- 
nalists who were defying and undermin- 
ing its authoritv. 

' ** If ever I should have to account to 
my fellow-citizens for the employment of 
my time and my faculties in the interest 
' of mv country, I shoold say with pride, — 
My nrst thoughts have bten consecrated 
to our social guarantees, and I have been 
since so many years a journalist. Yes, 
gentlemen, I hold it an honour to have 
been so many years a journalist, and never 
[will the public prosecutor, with his decla- 
matory commonplaces, succeed in stigma- 
tizing the men who write conscientiously 
and courageously, and defend all our 
liberties at their own personal risks." 
I A time was now appreaching when Van 
de Weyer's patriotic aspirations and 
personal ambition were to be amply ful- 
filled and gratified. The Belgians had 
other and well-founded causes of com- 
plaint, but of all their wrongs and grieF- 
ances their compelled union with the 
Dutch was certainly the most galling and 
the worst. They longed for separation ; 
and the public disturbances which followed 
closd on the French revolution of July 
-were s.) managed by their leaders as to 
conduct by sure though carefully con- 
cealed approaches to t^t end. The first 
open manifestation of hostility occurred 
at Brussels on the evening of the 25th of 
J^Uffoat, l^ZO, when the houses of the 



most unpopular functionaries were sacked, 
and the ensigns of Royalty torn clown. 
The civil and military authorities being 
unable to restore order, a Garde Bourgeoise 
was organized on the 27th, and the no- 
tables, about 50 in number, formed them- 
selves into an Assembly on the 28th. Van 
de Weyer was named Secretary, and he 
was also one of the five delegates who 
were deputed to draw up and carry their 
address or petition to the King, setting 
forth ** the deep-rooted character of the 
discontent, the lamentable results of the 
fatal system followed by the Ministers, 
who misapprehend both our wishes and 
our wants." 

Not a word about separation, although 
the language used by one of the notables 
in the discussion on the Address was 
such as to induce Van de Weyer to check 
him with the significant remark,** 89, yes; 
93, no." In the meantime, the Prince of 
Orange, at the head of C,C00 men, had 
arrived at Lacken, where, on the morning 
of the 31st, the attendance of the Com- 
mandant of the Garde Bourgeoise was 
imperatively required. He obeyed the 
summons, accompanied by Van de Weyer 
and the four other delegates, who suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Prince to enter 
the city escorted only by six officers of 
his staff, by way of testing the loyalty of 
the population. The experiment was not 
successful. His reception was cold or 
threatening from the first ; and by the 
time he ha^ reached the Hdtel de Ville 
the symptoms of rising tumult were so 
marked that, growing an^ or taking 
alarm, he put spurs to his horse, and, 
followed by his slender suite, reached the 
Palace at a gallop. Van de Weyer was 
thrown down m the confusion, and with 
difficulty succeeded in joining the circle 
round the Prince, who was in the act of 
addressing the Belgian representatives in 
terms of anger and reproach. Van do 
Wejer replied on the instant by an ener- 
getic recapitulation of their grievances ; 
and, in a subsecjuent interview, seems to 
have made considerable progress in induc- 
ing bis Royal Hishness te become the 
interpreter and advocate of their views 
and wishes to the King. But the breach 
was irreconcilable, and no arrangement 
was possible between a community «aim- 
ing at independence and a Sovereign re- 
solved on preserving the union unim- 
paired. A single scene may serve to show 
how revolutions of this sort are conducted, 
and how temporary or provisional autho- 
rity m&v be scramblea for or usurped, 
No regular assembly of the States liaving 
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been found practicable, a number of so- 
called patriots met at the Hotel de Yille 
to determine on the measures to be taken 
to repel force by force. M. Genebien, in 
his " Aper^us sur la Revolution de 1830,-' 
says : — 

*' After the sitting, Van de Weyer and 
I led F^lix de Mdrode into the embrasure 
of one of the windows of the salon of the 
60 called Council. We then and there 
constituted a Provisionary Government of 
us three. In the contingency of one being 
separated by events it was agreed that two 
together should sign for them — that is to 
say, should be authorized to add the sig> 
nature of tlie third." 

After the failure of the attack on Brus- 
sels by the Dutch troeps, a Provisional 
Government was established on a broader 
basis :— 

'' It was installed (according to the 
same authority) at the Hotel de Yille, 
with no furniture but a deal table taken 
from a guardhouse, and two empty bottles 
with a candle stuck in each. This is the 
plain matter of fact. As for our resources, 
the municipal chest contained 10 florins 
86 cents., and it is with such means that 
we did not despair, that we began orga- 
nizing an&w the army, the judicial order, 
the civil administration^ and the adminis- 
tration of finances.'' 

The . same boast is repeated in a well- 
known pamphlet by Van de Weyer, and 
it must be admitted that the performanoe 
of the task, rendered comparatively easy 
by the unanimity of the liberated Pro- 
vinces, was greatly facilitated by the 
public spirit and improvised statesman- 
ship of their chiefs. Van de Weyer was a 
man who always rose with the occasion, 
and always seemed trained and fitted for 
his work. Assuming that the Dutch would 
be unwilling and unable to renew the 
struggle, it became a matter of i>rimary 
importance to secure the recognition of 
Belgian independence by the five Powers, 
the parties to the Treaty of Vienna in 
1844 ; and Van de Wever was deputed to 
conciliate the English statesmen. He 
found no difficulty with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who simply stipulated that there 
should be no junction with France ; but, 
considering how uniformly Lord PaJmer- 
8ton has been credited with the esta- 
blishment, of the new kingdom, it is 
curious to find that he was in the first in- 
stance and for a considerable time opposed 
to it. " The more," he wrote, '' that 
country (Belgium) is drawn back to Hol- 
land, the better for Europe and itself." 
It was as his representative at th% Brus- 



sels Conference that Lord Ponsonby, re^ 
plying to Van de Weyer 's declaration 
that me people would have nothing to do 
with Orangeism, exclaimed : — 

*' * The people, the people ! Are you 
aware that within eight days I could have 
you hanged at the first tree in the Park 
by this very people on whom you rely 1* 
* Yes.' replied M. Van de Weyer, * I be- 
lieve with time and plenty of money you 
might ; but 1 could have you hanged in 
five minutes, and hanged gratis. Don't 
let us play at this game. ' " 

Excepting two or three brief interrals, 
when his counsels or services were im- 
peratively required for the home adminis- 
tration, he held the post of Belgian 
Minister at the English Court from 1830 
to 18G7, when he withdrew from active 
service (retaining his diplomatic rank) on 
the plea of advancing age and ill-health, 
but really, we suspect, to liave more 
leisure for his books. He stood iu the 
first rank of modem bibliophilists, and 
the magnitude of his collections may bo 
estimated from the fact that, with town 
and country house full to overflowing, ho 
had 30,000 volumes in the Pantechnicon 
when it was burnt down. He was an in- 
defatigable and discriminating reader, as 
well as a munificent purchaser ; and he 
might have acquired eminent distinction 
as an author could he have been induced 
to concentrate his powers instead of 
employing them discursively on ephemeral 
topics. The two volumes of ''Opuscules," 
edited by his distinguished friend, VL 
Octave Delepierre, are replete with 
thought, fancy, observation, and know- 
ledge ; his style was pure, clear, and 
animated, and there are essays in this col- 
lection which will not lose by comparison 
with Paul Louis Courier, whom he much 
admired, and consciously or unconsciously 
imitated in some of them. His *' Kichard . 
Cobden, Roi des Beiges," for example, 
was a masterpiece of sportive raillery. It 
was provoked by Cobden's declaration, 
" Jf 1 were King of the Belgians and 
wished to preserve the Crown to my de- 
scendants, 1 would keep only an army of 
a few thousand men on foot." The motto 
wias a compressed satire in itself : — 
" II serait un bon petit roi, 
" Peu d^sireux de vivre dans I'histoire ; 
'^ Laissant h, I'dtranger k d^fendre son 

droit, 
i* II dormirait fort bien sans arm^e et 

sans gloire. 
" Pour sabre il aurait son baton, 
V Et pour couronne un bonnet de cctonJ^ 
(D'aprU B^ranger.) 
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The tone and spirit of this pamphlet 
prove that his patriotism and loyalty had 
suffered no diminution from the gradual 
loosening of the ties which bound him to 
the c:)untry of his birth. From the period 
(1838) of his auspicious marriage with the 
only daughter of the late Mr. Bates, he 
had been wont to regard England as his 
homo and the permanent abode of his 
family. He became in due course the 
proprietor of a considerable landed estate, 
including the lordly mansion of New 
Lodge ; and there was no duty which he 
hilfilled with more pride and pleasure 
than that of presiding at the annual meet- 
ing of Berkshire agriculturists in 1857. 
But neither rural nor literary interests 
averted his watchful attention from what 



was passing in Courts and Cabinets. The 
whole system of European politics was 
familiar to him, and whenever a new 
combination or complication occurred, 
there was no one whose opinion was more 
eagerly sought or valued by statesmen 
and rulers, including, if we are not mis- 
informed, the most exalted personage in 
the land. They and we have lost in him 
the wisest of counsellors as well as the 
most agreeable of companions and the 
kindest of friends ; and of all the dis- 
tinsuished foreigners who have been 
naturalized in England we should be 
puzzled to name another of whose adop- 
tion of us as fellow-countrymen we have 
greater reason to feel proud. 



SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. 
(Obituary Notic?e, Wednesday, August 19, 1874.) 



Sir William Fairbaim, the eminent 
engineer, of Manchester, died at 1 o'clock 
yesterday, in his 83d year, at Moor-park, 
Farnham, Surrey, where he had been 
staying during the past month in the hope 
of benefiting his declining health. A 
friend and fellow-worker with the Ste- 

Ehensons, it is almost needless to state 
ere that no name stood higher than that 
of Fairbaim in the world of civil engineer- 
ing, and that, tbou£^h late in life he ac- 
cepted a well-earned title, his reputation 
hereafter will date from a generation at 
least earlier than his patent as a baronet. 
The son of a plain man of the middle 
Alass, a Mr. Andrew Fairbairn, of Small- 
holm, he was bom at Kelso, in Hoxburgh- 
•hire, in the early part of the year 1789, 
and received his education as a boy at a 
■oiall school at Mullochy, in Ross-shire, 
fubsequently aoc^uiiing a more strictly 
professional training at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Apprenticed to an enginewright 
It Percy Main Colliery, he employed his 
ivenings in the study o{ geometry and 
jnechanics, and it is reoonl^ in a sketch 
in the <' Imperial Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy " that on the termination of his 
apprenticeship he came to London,where 
he was employed for two years as a 
journeyman mechanic, and tliat he sub- 
sequently set out on a tour through the 
North of England, Wales, and part of 
Ireland, for the purpose of seeing the 
practical application of the principles which 
be had so carefully stadiea.but supporting: 



himself by work through the whole of his 
travels. He appears to have settled at 
Manchester in 1817, according io the ac- 
count already quoted, without capital or 
connexion ; but if we may trust the Eng- 
lish Cyclopoediai in partnership with a Mr. 
Lillie, in conjunction with whom his name 
rose to become that of one of the leading 
firms among the machine makers of that 
city. At first he had an up-hill battle to 
fight, but by firmness and energy he con- 
quered all difficulties and rose steadily, if 
not rapidly, into an independent position. 
In the course of his early practice he ori- 
ginated many improvements in Mill work, 
which have since been generally adopted, 
and with beneficial results ; but the 
minute description of these would, per- 
haps, be too technical for the general 
reader. Mr. Fairbairn acted in conjuno- 
fcion with Robert Stephenson in the plan- 
ning and execution of the celebrated 
Britannia and Conway tubular railway 
bridges across the Menai Straits. In this 
great work his wide practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of wrought and cast 
iron as materials, and of the form in 
which they could be made available for 
bearing the strain of heavy weights, 
pointed out Mr. Fairbaim as one of the 
authorities to be consulted. The relative 
portions of the merit of these triumphs of 
engineering skill, which were due to Ste- 
phenson and to Fairbaim respectively, 
became^in the end the subject of a contro- 
versy in whiAh much was written on both 
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sides, and which it would be foreign to 
our purpose and our wish to revive. It is 
more to the point to observe that the 
experience gathered here has since con- 
tributed largely to the present extensive 
use of iron in naval architecture. For 
the use of that material in shipbuilding 
Mr. Fair bairn was a constant advocate, at 
bU events since the year 1850, when he 
published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society his " Experi- 
mental inquiry into the strength of 
wrought-iron plates and their riveted 
joints, as applied to shipbuilding and to 
vessels exposed to severe strains." To 
him also we owe many useful researches 
into the causes of explosions in steam 
boilers — a subject upon which he has 
given evidence and delivered lectures full 
of the most important information, be- 
cause it is the result of practical observa- 
tion. He collected several of his lectures 
on these and kindred subjects, and gave 
them to the world under the title of 
".Useful Information for Engineers," 
which has reached, at all events, three 
series. He was also the author of works 
on the ** Britannia and Conway Bridges," 
and on the '^ Application of Oast and 
Wrought Iron Beanu to Floors and 
Bridges." He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, a Corresponding Member of the 
French Institute, an active or honorary 
member of almost every society connected 
with engineering science in this country, 
and of many foreign philosophical 
societies ; and had receivea medals or 
other marks of recognition for his services 



to science from most of the Crowned 
Heads of Europe. He several times acted 
as President of the Mechanical Section of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; was a member of the 
jury of the Mechanical Department of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and acted as 
President of the Jury of the correspond- 
ing section of the Exhibition of Industry 
at Paris in 1855. He was created a 
baronet at the recommendation of Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1869. The greater part of 
Sir William Fairbaim's acknowledged 
publications appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, m the 
Reports of the British Association, and 
in the Transactions of the Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, in which he filled 
the cliair at Dalton. Some of his works, 
however, were also published separately. 
Among his chief productions we mav 
specify treatises on " Canal Navigation," 
on the " Strength and other Properties 
of Hot and Cold Blast Iron,'* on the 
" Strength of Locomotive Boilers," on 
the " Strength of Iron at Different Tem- 
peratures," on the " Effect of Repeated 
Melting upon the Strength of Cast iron," 
on the '* Irons of Great Britain," on the 
" Strength of Iron Plates and Riveted 
Joints," on the ** Application of Iron to 
Building Purposes in General," &c. 

It only remains for us to add that Sn: 
William Fairbairn married, in 1816, 
Dorothy, daughter of Mr. John Marr, of' 
Morpeth, Northumberland, by whom he 
had a family of seven sons and one 
daughter* 
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There axe not many among the men 
destined to achieve distinction whose 
diaracters can be said to have been more 
powerfully inflaenced by the impressions 
received in early life than Francois 
Pierre Guillaome Guizot whose death at 
his country house near Lisieux we regret 
to have te record this morning. 

He was bom on the 4th of October, 
1787, only two years before the outbreak 
of that great Revolution which brought 
his father, an eminent advocate at Nimes, 
to the scaffold, and which drove his 
mother and himself, a boy of seven, into 
Bzile at Geneva. His horror of revolu- 
tionary excesses was thus, as it weret in- 



nate in him, and it set him acainst the 
mien of lus oonntiy throughout the 
period of the Republic and of uie Empire 
which sprang from it. Like Mirabeau. 
Thiers, Emile Ollivier, Gambetta, and 
other leading men in the F^»nch politioal 
wodd, Guizot was a Southern man ; but 
any excessive vivacity of temperament 
wmch he might have oontraetod from his 
native climate of Languedoo was sure to 
be tempered and sobered at an early time 
by strict religious tEain]n|r ; for he was a 
I^otestant — a word which in France 
means a Calvinist, one whose faith, ori* 
ginalhr gloomy and ansteie, was furthei 
soured b.y the sense el the long jpersecn 
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tion endured by his Clmrch in his country. 
Driven from France after his father's 
tragic end, in 1794, young Guizot settled 
with his mother at Geneva, that little 
Calvinist Republic, which was then, as it 
continues to be at the present day, the 
cradle of watchmakers and the nursery of 
preachers and schoolmasters. Guizot was 
for 11 years a student at the Gynmasium 
and Ac£idemy of that city, and when he 
left it for Paris, in 1805, he was, and re- 
mained to his dying day, rather a thorough 
French Swiss than a genuine Frenchman. 
At Paris he entered his name as a law 
student ; but, owing probably to the 
straitened circumstances of his family, he 
accepted a situation as a private tutor in 
the hor.s3 of M. Stapfer, a former Swiss 
diplomatist accredited to the French Re- 
public. Seven years later, 1812, he 
married Mdlle. Pauline de Moulan,a lady 
14 years his senior, literary, and Royalist, 
"who, like himself, wrote in the journal 
Le I*uf licisie^ and to whom, during her 
long illness, he had, with great tact and 
discretion, tendered opportune assistance. 
Madame Guizot had rather extensive con- 
nexions among the Royalist party, and it 
was among them chiefly that her husband 
found his public and private friends ; 
"while the reputation established at once 
by his early writings won him from the 
Imperial Government a Professorship of 
Modern History at La Sorbopne. Inl814| 
two years after this appointment, the 
Empire, and with it the Revolutionary 
era, came to an end, and Guizot, who was 
known among those who had most 
earnestly longed for the Bourbon Restora- 
tion, soon found his place among the 
servants of Louis XYIIL, and was ap- 
pointed Secretary-General at the Ministry 
of the Interior, and subsequently at. that 
of Public Instruction. In less than a 
twelvemonth, however, the return of 
Kapoleon from the Isle of Elba threatened 
to give a new turn to the destinies of 
France, and Gaizot» leaving his post at 
the Ministerial cfflce,was among the loyal 
subjects who joined the fugitive Bourbon 
Court at Ghent. He came back with the 
Bourbons after Waterloo, and was again 
in office in his former capacity as Sec- 
tary-General at the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. The Bourbon reaction, how- 
•ver, was soon carried further than either 
Guizot himself or the men whose lead he 
followed could conscieatiously approve, so 
Ihat, upon the inauguration of what was 
^led the '' White Terror,"under Vaible, 
ind after the assassination of the Duo de 
Berry, February 13^ lS20.Quizot followed 



the Minister Decazes in his retirement, 
and resumed his occupations as a Professor 
and a writer. From this period to the 
downfall of Charles X., in 1830 — i.e., for 
more than ten years — Guizot, deprived 
for a time of his seat at the Council of 
State, and even of his chair at the Uni- 
versity, bestowed his undivided attention 
on political and historical studies ; and 
it was chiefly at this epoch that he gave to 
the public those works which constitute 
his greatest claim to admiration in and 
out of France. In the January preceding 
the catastrophe of July, 1830, Guizot w^as 
elected a Deputy for Lisieux, in the De- 
partment of Calvados, and he ranged him- 
self among those 221 opponents of the 
Polignac Ministry whose Address, in 
answer to the Crown Speech, determined 
the famous Ordinances of the 26th of 
July, and the consequent overthrow both 
of the Ministry and of the Monarchy. 
Guizot was at Nimes at the time of the 
- outbreak, but was back in time to draw 
up, with many of his friends in the 
Chamber, a resolution by which an at- 
tempt was made to dissociate the cause of 
the Sovereign from that of the Cabinet, 
and an assurance of unshaken loyalty and 
devotion was conveyed to the King and 
his dynasty. It was, however, too late* 
The infatuated Charles X. preferred de- 
thronement and banishment to any limita- 
tion of what he considered his Royal pre- 
rogative — *.c., his absolute power — and 
the country, which was for one moment 
at the discretion of the mob of the capital, 
was only saved from anarchy by men who, 
while abandoning the dynasty, were still 
willing that the Monarchy should survive. 
Guizot, who by his last effort to save the 
dynasty had sufficiently proved the stead- 
fastness of his anti-revolutionary princi- 
ples, on the 30th of July became a 
member of the Municipal Commission 
which was at the head of public aflairs, 
and took charge of the <^partment of 
Public Instruction. After the elevation 
of the Due d'Qrleans, first to the Regency 
and then to the Throne, Guizot accepted 
a place in the Cabinet, still in the capa* 
city of Minister jof Public Instruction, an 
office which, more latelj^, he exchanged 
for that of JBome Minister. This flrst 
Cabinet of Louis Philippe, of which Mold 
was the head, lasted from the 11th of 
August to the 3d of November. It was 
then followed by a Laffitte Administra- 
tion, from which Guizot kept aloof, pre* 
ferrinf; to follow the lead of Casimir 
Pdrier, whose Juste Milieu^ or Conserva- 
tive, politics were more in harmony with 
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his own views. The P^rier Ministry, 
■which had the support both of Guizot and 
Thiers, was formed on the 19th of March, 
1831, and came to an end with the death 
of its chief on the 16th of May, 1832. 
After a series of rapid crises, a permanent 
Cabinet was composed, of which the Due 
de Broglie was the head, and which 
numbered Guizot and Thiers among its 
members. This lasted for more than . 
three years— from October 11, 1832, to , 
February 22, 1836, — during which period 
the antagonism between Guizot and 
Thiers became apparent ,and arrayed them 
in opposite camps throughout the re- 
mainder of Louis Philippe's reign. The 
victory was at first with Thiers, who held 
the supremo power ahemately with Mold 
during the best part of four years— 1836 
to 1840, — Guizot generally siding with 
Mold, and even, for a short time, joining 
his Administration, but more frequently 
appearing in the ranks of the Opposition, 
compelled to play a part repugnant to his 
feelings and habits, and to consort with 
partisans between whom and himself 
there could be no genuine sympathy. 
From the awkwardness and irksomeness 
of this position he was relieved in Feb- 
ruary, 1839, by being appointed to the 
French Embassy in London, vacant by 
the retirement of Marshal Sebastiani. 
This honourable office he was allowed to 
retain when, a year after, Thiers came 
into power with his Ministry of the Ist of 
March, 1840. But on the 29th of October 
of the same year the torn came for Thiers 
to make room for his opponent, and 
Guizot attained at last the height of his 
ambit ion, being called to form a Ministry, 
of which he gave Marshal Soult the 
nominal Presidency, but of which, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, he had the 
supremo direction* From this date to 
the catastrophe of February, 1848, which 
put an end to the July Monarchy , a period 
of more than seven years elapsed, during 
winch the destinies of France and the 
dynasty of her ruler might be said to be 
in Guizot's hands. After the fall of Louis 
Philippe, Guizot, on whom rests the whole 
responsibility of that disaster, sought a 
refugo in England, where he remained 
for three years, and only returned to 
France when the prosecution which was 
commenced against the fallen Cabinet 
was abandoned, and after the restoration 
of order consequent on the Cov,p d^Etat of 
December, 1851, when the animosity, of 
which the ex-Premier was the special 
object, haa considerably subsided. Guizot 
was so little aware of the disposition of 



men's minds towards him as to venture to 
renew his appeal to his old constituency 
of Calvados as a candidate for a seat in 
the Legislative Body, but the unfavour- 
able result of the vote soon convinced 
him that the tide of his unpopularity was 
still setting strongly against him. He 
was equally unsuccessful at a later period 
in his efiorts to bring about that fusion 
between the elder and younger branches 
of the Bourbons which, now that it has 
been effected, has produced such little 
fruit. He, therefore, at last resigned 
himself to the comparative leisure of 
private life, spending the remainder of 
his days in retirement at his country seat 
in Val Richer,near Lisieux, in Normandy, 
whence he only came forth in the dis- 
charge of his functions, either as an emi* 
nent member of the French Academy or 
as an influential leader in the conferencaf 
of the Protestant Church in France. It 
was in Val Richer, as many will re- 
member, that his former colleague and 
rival, Thiers, President of the French 
Republic, visited the yet older Statesman 
in one of his excursions from Trouville in 
the autumn of 1872. 

M. Guizot's first wife, Mdlle. da 
Moulan, died in August,1827, and, a year 
later, Guizot, by that lady's advice, and 
in obedience to her dying request,married 
her niece, Mdlle. Eliza Dillon, who left 
him again a widower in 1833. Both these 
ladies, and Guizot's daughter by his 
second marriage, Madame de Witt, are 
well known for their achievements in 
various branches of literature for the 
young. Guizot's only son by his first 
wife, Francois Jean, died in 1837, at the 
age of 22 ; but a son by his second wife, 
Guillaume, followed for several years a 
literary career, not without success. 

Three distinct epochs occur in Guizot's 
life — the prospective period, from 18 IC to 
1830, in which he fitted himself for power ; 
the active, from 1830 to 1848, in which, 
from 1830 to 1840, he struggled for it, 
and, from 1840 to 1848,©njoyed it; finally, 
the retrospective, in which he was. left to 
brood over its loss, from 1848 to his last 
day. But the nature of the man con- 
tinued unchanged throughout all these 
successive phases. French public men, 
since the democratic transformation of 
the country deprive rank and wealth oi 
the ascendency in the Government which 
belongs to them in other countries, have ' 
been divided into two classes — the Advo^ 
cate Statesmen and the Professor States- 
men. The two great men whose names, 
as connected with the July Monarchy, will 
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eclipse in history aU their contemporaries 
— Guizot and Thiers — may be taken as 
prototypes of their respective classes — 
Thiers, the model of the Political Advo- 
oate ; Guiisot, the ideal of the Political 
Professor. The Advocate is impulsive^ 
combative ; the Professor is dogmatic, 
systematic. Both are eloquent ; but the 
Advocate pleads, the Prefessor lectures. 
The office of the one is to persuade ; that 
of the other is to correct and chastise. 
Throughout his public career Guizot 
wielded the schoolmaster's ferule. He 
was, with Royer-Gollard, the founder of 
the " Doctrinaire " — another word for 
Pedantic — school. As early as 1816, when 
the Professor was still on his very first 
steps towards the attainment of power, 
he laid his scheme of a Constitutional 
Government on the principle that all 
liberties compatible with the preservation 
of public order should be admitted in 
theory, but that their practical applica- 
tion should be adjourned till the people 
were '* ripe " for tneir enjoyment ; little 
considering that without liberty nations 
are apt to rot before they ripen. Guizot 
was at all times an enemy to Revolution. 
Even as Opposition leader, the heaviest 
chaise he could think of bringing against 
the Government was thatit did not govern 
enough ; that it compromised the public 
safety by suffering the principle of autho- 
lity to be shaken at its ver^ basis. This 
notion of the paramount importance of 
authority, this dread lest the Government 
should not be strong enough, haunted 
him at every stage of his political life ; it 
beset him even long after he had been 
hurled from power, when, in 1861, he 
presided at a meeting of his own French 
Evangelical Church, when he, a Protes- 
tant, a *' Black " Calvinist, declared him- 
self a stanch partisan of -the Pope's 
temporal power, denouncing the triumph 
of Italian independence and unity as a 
deplorable perturbation which imder- 
mined the principle of authority in that 
very Church whicnwas most solidly based 
upon it. In the ver^ bosom of that Pro- 
testant Church which had suffered for 
oenturies for the cause of freedom, the 
ex-Minister stood up as a champion of 
orthodoxy with a zeal and, indeed, with 
a bigotry which won him the appeUation 
of '' Pope Guizot." 

It was this sternness of conviction, this 
faith in his own infallibility, that ren- 
dered Guizot unsympathizing and in- 
tolerant ; incapable of admitting that 
there can be two sides to a question, un- 
R'illing to meet his adversaries on that 



debatable ground which must always lie 
between the best defined boundaries of 
right and wrong. This impatience of con- 
tradiction arose in him not so much from 
transcendent self-esteem as from disdain 
of his adversaries, which prompted him 
rather to court than to shun unpopularity. 
This imamiahle instiuct grew upon him 
as he rose in the world, and it culminated 
in that famous outburst of temper to 
which he gave way when, in the fulness 
of his power, in 1844, he proposed in the 
Chamber a vote of fletrissure — a brand of 
infamy — ^against some Legitimist Deputies 
who had attended the Comte de Cham- 
bord's levies in Belgrave-square. The 
'' branded " Deputies turned against him 
tumultuously, calling him the " Man of 
Ghent," and reminding him of the time 
in which he looked with pride on the proof 
he had himself given of as stanch a 
loyalty to an exiled Bourbon as that with 
which he now upbraided them — ^an allu- 
sion to the homage Guizot went to pay to 
his fugitive Sovereign, Louis XYIII., in 
1815. The taunt drove the Minister out 
of his habitual stately dignity and self- 
possession, and caused him to break out 
into bitter words to his opponents as 
these crowded up the steps of tne Tribune 
for their turn to speak, '* Step up, step 
up, gentlemen ; you will never raise 
yourselves to the height of my scorn." 
(Montez, montez, messieurs ; vous n'arri- 
verez jamais h, la hauteur de mon d^dain)- 
It must not be forgotten, however, tha. 
there was enough in the political drcumt 
stances in which Guizot had to make his- 
way into power to intensify the harshness 
and haughtiness into which nature and 
education had moulded his character. At 
the time of His first appearance on the 
stage of the world, France had only gone 
through one Revolutionary experiment, 
and well-meaning men flattered themselves 
that it should be the last, as it had been 
the first. Revolution in 1789 had been 
inaugurated in the name of liberty ; it had 
degenerated into anarchy ; it had ended 
in tyranny. At the Restoration, in 1814, 
men hoped to reconcile Monarchy with 
liberty, and liberty with order. Like 
most of his contemporaries, Guizot was in 
quest of a Constitution ; and, as he had 
given his attention to the free institutions 
of other countries, and especially of Eng- 
land, he fancied, as Si^yes bad done be- 
fore him, that he had exhausted the sub- 
ject. He scarcely doubted that the prac- 
tice of Constitutionalism would be as easy 
as its theory ; and when he proceeded 
from his private study as a professor or a 
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journalist, to take a place among the 
Bervants or among the opponents of the 
Government, he soon found he had to 
deal with men who were either too Con- 
servative or too Liberal for him. During 
the whole of this period of struggle he 
laboured hard to lay out in his writings 
his own scheme of a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and evinced great wonder and no 
little vexation at the difficulty he found 
in bringing other men's views to agree 
with his own. He was thus making the 
Procrustean bed in which he was to lie 
when he attained the supreme power, 
and bound himself to doctrines which his 
pride would not allow him to disavow, 
and the application of which put his con- 
sistency to the severest test. He was a 
Constitutionalist, bent and bound to rule 
by a Parliamentary majority ; but when 
a sufficiently strong Government party 
did not spontaneously arise he was not 
unwilling tP lean on a fictitious and arti- 
ficial one. Strictly upright and honour- 
able as he himself was, he had no very 
elevated opinion of those who surrounded 
him. Like Sir Robert Walpole, he 
thought that ''every man had his price" ; 
and, all engrossed with the importance of 
the end he had in view, he did not always 
scruple to attain it by the means upon 
whicMi he fancied he could most safely and 
most readily depend. But power which 
is based on the corruption of partisans 
must equally rely on the repression of 
adversaries. It seemed absolutely neces- 
sary to Guizot to establish a strong Go- 
vernment, for the events of 1830 had dis- 
pelled the illusions of 1816, and he con- 
ceived that the July Monarchy, which had 
risen on a revolution, might also fall by a 
revolution. He was determined to pro-* 
vide against such a contingency at any 

Erice ; and he shrank from no measures, 
owever arbitrary, for which he could 
show even a bare shadow of legality. 
There was thus silence, and something 
like a grim order, and a complacent una- 
nimity about him. But he gradually 
isolated both his Government and his Par- 
liament. There ceased to be any mutual 
understanding between him and France, 
and he never perceived that by the very 
energy with which he contrived to over- 
come opposition he allowed his adver- 
saries no other redress than revolution. 
Kot that the party struggle in France 
under Louis Philippe to any extent 
turned on matters of principle. Guizot 
and his Juste Milieu, or Conservative 
rty, were not much more illiberal tLan 
'hiers and his Tiers Farti,ov Left Centre. 
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That " the King should reign and not 
govern " was the Thiers maxim, and it 
did not greatly differ from that of Guizot, 
who held that the King should both reign 
and ^govern, subject, however, to the 
control of Ministerial responsibility. We 
have since seen Thiers both reigning and 

§oveming, equally irresponsible as a 
overeign and as a Minister. But Thiers 
was gemal and versatile, active and im- 
petuous, intensely and egotistically 
patriotic ; and he in his early days en- 
couraged those reminiscences of the Re- 
public and Empire which were at the 
time rapidly reviving, and which Guizot 
was at the greatest pains to discounte- 
nance. Guizot was for *' peace at any 
price"; Thiers was for national glory, 
and for the extension of the prestige of 
France all over the world. France had 
been at peace for a quarter of a century ; 
no wonder the warlike Minister had Uie 
multitude with him. And when, in 1840, 
Guizot at last found himself in pos- 
session of imdivided power, he was fet- 
tered by the popularity of such measures 
as the fortifications of Paris and the re- 
covery of the ashes of Napoleon from 
St. Helena — measures which Thiers had 
initiated, and which himg like a stone 
round the neck of his successor. G oizot had 
shown himself a not very skilful diplo- 
matist during his mission to London 
(1839-40) ; at least, his countrymen 
thought he had suffered himself to be 
hoodwinked by our English Foreign OflSce 
in the negotiations relative to the Eastern 
Question, allowing the Treaty of Jvdy 14, 
1840, to be stipulated and signed over his 
head. He was equally unsuccessful in 
1844 — being then at the head of Forei^ 
Affairs-rin his management of the Prit- 
chard controversy, when the French, 
whose vindictive feelings towards Eng- 
land had at the time by no means abated, 
attributed to Lord Palmerston the saying 
that '^ he would make France go through 
the eye of a needle." It was in vain that 
the French land and sea forces distin- 
guished themselves by signal achieve- 
ments in the Marquesas, at Buenos A yres, 
in the Chinese seas, and in other distant 
regions, and especially in Morocco, where 
they obtained one of their more brilliant 
than useful victories at Isly. In Europe, 
in his dealings with England and Bussia, 
Guizot was accused of compromising and 
sacrificing French interests,now truckling 
to one Power, now exposing himself to be 
browbeaten by anotKer ; and it was 
probably with this view to silence this out- 
cry, and to show that he, at least, knew 
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how to out-manoeuvre and to baffle Eng- 
land, that he plunged into the deep and 
foul mire of the Spanish Marriages of 
184G. In these transactions both he and 
his Sovereign seemed utterly unmindful 
of what they owed to their character both 
for honesty and sagacity, and they sold 
their souls, as it wei:e, to obtain a most 
chimerical advantage — an advantage de- 
pending on a variety of imrealizable con- 
ditions, and chiefly on the readiness for 
sacrifice of a young Queen the most im- 
fitted by her temperament and by her 
education for the kind of self-immolation 
which was demanded of her. We, who 
look upon those disgraceful negotiations 
Bt so great a distance of time, find it diffi- 
cult to understand the infatuation which 
brought the France of Louis Philippe to 
the verge of a war with England, for the 
sake of that Spain for which the France 
of Louis Napoleon committed itself to a 
war with Germany. But 28 years ago 
the means by which French intrigue 
hoped to *' do away with the Pyrenees '* 
and secure f o^ a French Prince of the 
blood, the Due de Montpensier, the in- 
heritance of a Queen doomed to barren- 
ness, aroused the horror and disgust of 
all men. However it might be hailed in 
France itself as a diplomatic triumph, it 
damaged the Gidzot Administration in 
the opinion of Europe beyond all hope of 
recovery ; and if it did not actually lead 
to the fall of the July Monarchy, it at 
least deprived it of much of the sympathy 
which its fate would otherwise have called 
Forth. We have seen lately with what 
abhorrence a loyal man like Baron Stock- 
mar looked upon that " vile transaction,'* 
which, in his opinion, " brought about 
the general European catastrophe." The 
Baron was convinced that '* without 
Guizot*s conceit and arrogance, and with- 
out his ignorance of the world and of 
mankind, Louis Philippe would have died 
on the throne," An equal dislike seems^ 
on Stockmar's evidence, to have been 
entertained for Guizot by the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia. Independently of 
the Spanish Marriages,however, a variety 
of causes, not wholly dependent upon 
Guizot, contributed to bring about the 
great cataclysm of 1848. The latter end 
of Louis Philippe's reign was saddened 
by a series of public and private calami- 
ties, foremost among which w-as the tragic 
death of the heir of the throne, the Duo 
d'Orleans, in 1842, which opened the pro- 
spect of a long minority and possibly of a 
disputed Kegency before the nation's eyes. 
The collapse and panic arising from the 



bursting of the railway bubble at the 
same time caused the utmost distress 
among those middle classes on which the 
July Monarchy chiefly relied for support, 
and coincided with those difficulties of the 
Exchequer to which official corruption 
and malversation were supposed to have 
given rise. From all parts of France, and 
especially from the south and west, came 
the usual tidings of inundations, storms, 
and other natural calamities, but which 
happened to fall in with popular riots put 
down with the strong hand and not with- 
out too lavish an efifusion of blood. In 
Pavis disgust arose from the disgraceful 
revelations connected with the trial of 
Teste and Cubi^res, and horror from the 
shocking murder of the daughter of Mar- 
shal Sebastiani by the Due de Praslin, 
her husband. The horror was in this case 
deepened into strong indignation by the 
stratagem by which the murderer,8upplied 
with poison by a friendly hand, was 
enabled to baffle public vengeance, the 
general impression being that the Court 
and Government had thus exempted a 
high-born criminal from that jurisdiction 
which should equally extend to all citi- 
zens. To these causes of internal dis- 
content were added the symptoms of in- 
cipient foreign complications. The war 
of the Sonderbund (1846-7) was soon over 
in Switzerland, thanks to the promptness 
of the Federal Council, which, at the 
head of the Protestant and of the Liberal 
Catholic parties, easily overpowered those 
champions of Jesuitism who relied on the 
support of France, as well as of Austria 
and Sardinia. The elevation of Pope 
Pius occurred at this same epoch — June, 
1846 ; the liberal measures which ushered 
in his Pontificate awakened sympathies 
both among Catholic and Protestant 
nations ; and it was not without amaze- 
ment that France saw the benevolent in- 
tentions of tho Pontiff frustrated by the 
warning and forbidding attitude of the 
French Ambassador, Pellegrino Rossi, ono 
of Guizot *s early friends at Geneva, and 
an old patriot from the Boman States,who 
had fled his country under sentence of 
death many years before. It was alleged 
as a proof of the vacillating and false 
policy of the Guizot Government that this 
Envoy, who had been sent to Rome under 
Gregory XVI. to soften the harshness of 
the Vatican, and to dissociate it from 
Austrian interests, was now conspiring 
with Austria to cross the path of Gregory's 
successor in his schemes of reform, and to 
deter him from a course which was win- 
ning him the enthusiastic applause of his 
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own subjects, as well as of all Italy and 
Europe. The Pope's Liberal policy^ and 
a quarrel rising from the collision of 
material interests between Austria and 
Sardinia, breathed a new life into those 
Italian hearts which had so long struggled 
and suffered for what appeared a des- 
perate cause, and, with the very earliest 
days of the eventful year 1848, the Two 
Sicilies and Lombardy were already in 
arms against the force which had so long 
and so often crushed them. The same 
restless spirit, the same national aspira- 
tions, stirred the Magyar and Sclavonic 
populations of Austria, and a longing for 
chanji:e was manifest both in the larger 
and the smaller States of Germany. That 
was the time in which a clear-sighted 
French statesman should have anticipated 
the movement which had become inevit- 
able, and, by taking its lead, have en- 
deavoured to give it a rational and prac- 
tical turn. £ut Guizot had faith in 
nothing but senseless repression and re- 
action ; and when the movement reached 
Paris under the by no means formidable 
appearance of a scheme for Heform ban- 
quets, he had recourse to a second edition 
of Polignao*s ^^Ordonnances,^* and put his 
veto upon the banquets. The result in 
1848, as in 1830, was a revolt, which soon 
grew into a revolution. Guizot hoped to 
conjure the storm by withdrawing from 
the contest, but his resignation came too 
late^ and the Minister's fall was instantly 
followed by the ruin of the Monarchy. 

It is not easy, in commenting upon the 
career of Guizot, to distinguish the states- 
man from the man of letters. A vast 
mass of his early productions, such as his 
various dissertations on Constitutional 
Government, on the condition of France 
at the Restoration, and on the Govern- 
ment best suited to that country, his 
essays on the history and literature, on 
the institutions and revolutions of Eng- 
land, had a political object ; they were 
the studies of the future Minister, and 
his contemporaries judged by their views 
of this Statesman and Minister both thoue 
and the mimoires, ]^mphlets, and heavier 
volumes by which, in his leisure hours at 
Pelbam-crescent and Val Richer, he 
undertook to vindicate his policy. That 
Guizot was always risht in his own esti- 
mation no man can doubt ; but the old 
statesman stuck fast to the ideas of the 
period which ended in 1848, while the 
world has been advancing ever since ; 
and judgment must go by the testimony 
of events which have put Guizot's doc- 
trine completely at fauli^ A new genera- 



tion has sprung up which can neither 
understand Guizot nor could have been 
understood by him. 

Fortunately, even, when the^Statesman 
is altogether given up, there remains the 
Professor. When all is said about Guizot 's 
political shortcomings, it must be freely 
admitted that he was an eminently gifted 
man, and that he will always rank among 
the foremost writers and scholars, among 
the most efficient men of progress, in 
France. In the earliest discharge of his 
functions as a Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and in his long connexion with 
Cousin and Yillemain, he exercised the 
most beneficial influence over the educa- 
tional establishments and the method of 
education in his countiy, and raised the 
whole tone and standard of French 
studies to a pitch they had never attained 
before. His historical works on Civiliza- 
tion in France and in Europe, and his dis- 
sertations on the England of the Stuarts 
and the Cromwells, will find readers both 
in their original and in foreign transla- 
tions, so long as extensive information^ 
deep research, and acute observation can 
impart charms to such productions. Even 
in those works, however, and in the late 
" History of France," written for the 
young, too great a tendency is apparent 
to generalize and classify events ; to make 
ihem subservient to system and theory ; 
to bend stubborn facts to arbitraiy laws 
and rules of action ; to take a Galvinist— 
t.e., a fatalist — ^view of human nature, 
and to confine it to an imaginary groove 
from which it is rather taken for granted 
than proved that it cannot free itself or 
deviate. In mere matters of style and 
language, Guizot's dogmatic tone of mind 
was against him. He was evidently as 
stiff in the Professor's chair as he was in 
the tribune of the Chamber, where 
although his manner was, in ordinary 
cases, calm and stately, simple and digni- 
fied, it was characterized by a certain as- 
sumption of magisterial authoritv, even 
when contradiction did not call fortli those 
outbursts of temper in which his in- 
tolerant disposition became manifest. He 
showed himself far less self-conscious and 
overbearing in private intercourse ; and 
those who became familiar with him 
during his stay in this country, first as 
French Ambassador, in Manchester-square, 
and then as a political f ugitive,in Pelham 
crescent, bear witness to the oourteoufl 
demeanour which sank the sour statesman 
in the accomplished scholar. His Pro- 
testantism, the interest he took in the ad- 
vancement of evangelical religion, and hii 
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thorough acqnaintaQce with the language, 
tlie history and literature,and the institu- 
tions of this country won him the regard 
trf a variety of our eminent men to a 
degree that is seldom evinced towards 
toreigners. His affection for his first wife, 
notwithstanding the great disparity of 
age, long survived her, and, as we have 
seen, even guided him in the choice of her 
-successor. He was at her bed-side to the 
last moment, and it is on record that he 
toothed the pangs of death by reading 



aloud to her Bossuet's sermon on Immor- 
tality. After the loss of his second wite 
Guizot's daughter became the inseparable 
companion of his long widowhood, and 
few nave forgotten the grace with which 
ghe did the honours of her father's house 
in Brompton. Guizot's religion was, to 
all appearance, an earnest, deep-seated 
sentiment, undiminished and unaltered 
throughout the various stages of his long 
existence* 



(Leading Ajiticle, Monday, September 14, 1874) 



Yesterday there passed away a man who 
for the patoiarchal period of sixty years 
has held a high place in the changeful 
«anals of France ; at times, too, in the 
politics of the world. For two entire 
generations Gtjizot has been, except for 
one short period, the object of a high 
degree of admiration in England, where 
he has been the best understood and the 
jnost appreciated of French statesmen. 
At once religious and enlightened, loyal 
ttod patriotic, a learned man and a phil- 
osopher, and yet capable of action, loved 
in private life and equal to the highest 
part in pnbHc afiEiirs, England was pleased 
to think him almost an Englishman and 
JBst the man to supply much that is defi- 
cient in the French character. His 
iiterary labours, and to a certain extent 
^is political ideas, betrayed a continual 
leaning in thie direction ; and though 
his liSigiish style could only be con- 
sidered a clever imitation, and he 
•Beemed to be rather borrovving our notions 
than acquiring onr wisdom, such as it is, 
we couM not but be proud of so high a 
tribute to our national character and in- 
stitutions. His virtues and his merits in 
English eyes have been prominent, con- 
Btant, and long-sustained, and his chief 
faults only discoverable on the occasion, 
in the result, and upon analysis. That 
for a quarter of a century he has been in 
exilo; or only tolerated in France because 
of no political value, is a fact which Eng- 
lish people have generally thought to re- 
flect quite as much blame on the country 
as on the man. In a general way it has 
been felt that he was the man to improve 
France, if she would only submit to be 
improved. He desired to give her a Con- 
Btitutional Monarchy ; the nearest prac- 
ticible imitation of our House of Lords ; 
a rospoctable, safe, and manageable con- 
Etilnen y for the election of the Chamber 
of Deputies ; a Church at once popular, 



tolerant, and on good terms with its tra» 
ditional centre of authority ; a complete 
ednoational system ; and as high a i)]ace 
in European politics as could bo attained 
by words without actrial recourse to 
blows. He could not but know that he 
was a Minister of Peace ; but he also 
knew that peace involved readiness for 
war. It might have been imagined that 
it would be possible for him to be all 
this, and to attempt all Iftiis, and yet to 
leave a memory as blameless as the halo 
of respectability that ever surrounded the 
living man. But he <*iat serves France, 
her people, or her Kings has harder tasks 
to perform than any yet written in the 
books upon loyalty and patriotism. 
GuizoT failed where all have foiled. To 
defend- him, to maintain ^ that he was 
really a great statesman, is to impeach 
France ; to make much of his short- 
comings and errors is to excuse her. We 
have to steer between two great untmtiis, 
and do justice, but no more than justice, 
to either side in this long and absolute 
divorce between France and a Ministei 
whose name still occupies the highesf 
place, unless we except M, Thiers, among 
tlie French statesmen of this century. 

There appear to be political necessities, 
for such they are accounted,in the govern- 
ment of France which can never be satis- 
fied, and which, therefore, soon or late 
are sure to wreck the ablest, the wisest, 
or the most complying statesman. "When 
GuizoT came to the height of power, there 
were several objects to be attained at any 
price in order to the security and perpe- 
tuation of Louis Philippe's Throne, It 
was necessary to keep up the impression 
that France had the lead in general 
politics, not only on the Continent, but 
all round the world. It was necessary to 
keep up the impression that the King, his 
dj-nafcty, and tl:e policy of the Cabinet 
were rather anti-English than guilty of 
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any leaning fcoTvards this conntry. It was 
necessary to embrace at all costs the 
present opportunity of strengthening 
what France has always regarded as her 
rightful ascendency in the Spanish Penin- 
sula. In order to these and other 
purposes it was necessary to secure the 
rhrone from the perturbations and more 
serious perils arising from the Tarious 
antagonisms which beset France, fore- 
most the Legitimist, the Democratic, and 
the Imperialist cause, and, above all, the 
cause worse tlian all the other causes — 
that of Young France, always more or 
less revolutionary in one form or aiioth^. 
It was necessary to meet all these with a 
compact phalanx of siq^portors, interested, 
ezperiencedf, educated, welded into one 
body, even to the extent of one more 
partisanship in a nation of partisans. 
Here, upon the whole reckoning, was a 
game — Uie game of a monarch, of a dy- 
nasty, of a party, but not of the nation, 
Bxcept so far as the nation had to be con- 
tinually propitiated by sacrifices to its 
vanity, its jealousy, or even less respect- 
able foibles. OuizoT had watched and 
waited for the decay of the Empire ; he 
had duly foreseen and cleared away &om 
the wreck of the Elder Boukbon, when 
the claims of Constitutionalism and 
Legitimism became incompatible ; he had 
shown all due deliberation in commit- 
ting himself utterly to Constitutional 
Monarchy ; and it is not easy to suppose 
him blind or indifferent to the great errors 
which Louis Philippe, without regard to 
his character of a Constitutional King, 
forced upon his Ministers. Had he been 
dealing with Levis XIV. he could not 
iiave been more unfaithful to his own 
sacred convictions, as far as they are 
known and as far as they are to be pre- 
sumed from hifi writings. It could not be 
simple infatuation ; it could not be that 
GuizoThad been absorbed like a weak 
satellite into the more generous and 
powerful nature of his Sovereign. Such 
excuses might be made for some unhappy 
Blinisters of power ; but there was no 
such* fascination in Louis Philippe as 
that ; it was nothing less than a violence 
to his own tastes and a dereliction of 
principle which made Guizot the aider 
«nd abettor, the accomplice, and the very 
instrument of a great and hideous crime. 
In all its circumstances the scheme of 
the Spanish Marriages is without a parallel 
in political follies and sins. It is fortunate 
for the character of the world that so few 
persons, whether in France or Spain, or 
anywhere else, were partners in, or even 



sympathizers with, the deed ; but Guizot 
was one of them, and the chief of them, 
if, indeed, he was what he claimed to be 
»-tfae First Minister of « Constitutional 
Throne. It was an incident <^ the crime 
that he had to deceive the country witb 
direct falsehoods as well bs eoneealmentv 
not less criminal. Even before this bol^ 
GuizoT and his master had been apologiz- 
ing to our Government and beseecning its 
forbearance for some proceedings we could 
not but resent, on the very peculiar ground 
that it was necessary to humour the 
French nation in their hatred of us ; the 
KiKGwasthe best friend we hadtherey 
but his danger lay in this being known, 
and it was therefore meoessary to disguise 
the fact. Whether the Ejsq and his 
Minister were rightly interpreting and 
representing the feelicigs of France need 
hardly be asked, for« as it happens, ihef 
did not trust to French f e^ngs them^ 
selves. During the ^ole of GtnzoT% 
Administration the Constitmicy was 
steadily contracted, by one means or 
another, till there were aotually fonnr 
Government places to ovexr elector, and 
an elector was, indeed, an ifi-used man i£ 
he had not several offices to foster hia 
loyalty and retain bis vote. Such m 
system was nothing more than a Ftanoe 
within France. When the nu^ormatiaD 
bore its fruit in mortal disease, Guizoff 
had no resource but ^e old arms of des- 
potism. He could censure, suppress, pro- 
secute, prohibit, call in tlie poHce, and 
send in the soldier. He had waked from 
a stupid darv-dream to find himself the 
object of European indignation, and to 
see in return for loss m character an 
intrigue with a thousand chances againsi 
its success, which put him at once in 
the position of Spain's- worst enemy. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary revelation 
ef the defect in Guizor's character, aa 
well as the surest proof that he did nOl 
understand or do full justice to Franoef 
is the fact that even after ^is he should 
have thought it possible to recover hm 
lost position in that country. 

But GuizOT was someniing more as 
well as something less than a statesman. 
The gloomy episode in his life over, and 
his political career once for all at an end, 
he resumed his earlier and more natural 
position of a critic of national historf. 
It is easy to impute his shc^comings as • 
statesman to the mental qualities whieli 
made him an historian. But ifhef^ 
low he had first risen high^ and the samn 
philosophical subtlety of intellect, if ift 
must be charged with the defeat, has a 
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right to be credited equally with the 
triumph. A career can only in a quali* 
£ed sense be deplored as a failure which 
has engaged the attention of Europe for 
sixty years. It would be idle to inquire 
.whether Gttizot could have played a 
grander part. The real wonder is that a 
half Swiss writer, tutor, professor, 
lecturer, full of theories and dogmatism, 
seldom rising to eloquence, not always to 



grace of style, without much presence or 
manner, not of a noble family, without 
wealth, and without even a large circle 
of personal adherents, should have at- 
tained so high a position, kept it so long, 
done so much good and so much evil, 
and, after all, should in his fall have kept 
so lofty an estate as to be disqualified 
thenceforward from accepting any lower 
rank. 



BARRY CORNWALL. 
(Obituary Notice, Wednesday, Octobeb 7, 1874.) 



It seems stranga that we should only at 
this distant day be recording the deatn of 
a poet who was bora almost in the same 
year with Byron, and the earliest produc- 
tions of whose muse date from nearly 60 
years ago. 

Mr. Bryan Waller Procter, better 
known to the last generation by his 
literary pseudonym of "Barry CJomwall," 
whose death, at the age of 86 years, will 
have been remarked with deep regret in 
our yesterday's Obituary, was born, ac- 
cording to the most generally received 
account, in 1787> or eany in 1788, though 
some of the biographical dictionaries give 
the date three years later. He was sent 
at an early age to Harrow, where he had 
Lord Byron as his school-fellow, and we 
have heard it said^as his form-fellow too. 
Be this as it may, however, he would 
seem to have left Harrow at a somewhat 
early age, being destined for the dull, 
routine business of a country lawyer's 
office. According to a writer in the 
** English Cyclopaedia" he " was for 
some time in the office of a solicitor at 
Calne, in Wiltshire, and afterwards 
studied law in London, where, in due 
course, he was called to the Bar at Gray's 
Inn." Long before this, however, he had 
published verses^ and we believe it was 
in the columns of the newly-founded 
'* Literary Gazette," then under the 
editorship of Mr. William Jerdan, that 
bis first poetical efforts appeared in print ; 
so at least Mr. Jordan states m the 
second volume of his " Autobiography." 
*' So vivid was his geni as, "writes Jordan, 
" that I can put my finger on some 20 of 
his pleasing contributions as early as the 
year 1818.' Among these he particula- 
rizes as worthy of praise some lines on 
*' Uriel, a beautiful picture painted by 
AUston." " The Comet," and " The Mar- 



riage of Peleus and Thetis," especially 
the last, as giving proof of some of the 
characteristic classical traits of its writer. 
These were followed up by " Magic" — a 
dialogue of a dramatic character— and 
some clever jeux (Tesprit and short poli- 
tical satires — enough, at all events, to 
exhibit his versatility. These were signed 
" Barry Cornwall," and the same 
name appeared also on the title page of 
his first substantive publication, " Dra- 
nmtic Scenes and otner Poems." This 
volume at once gave him a place amorg 
the poets of the day. The following is 
a list of his subsequent publications : — 
'* Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale," " A 
Sicilian Story," " Mirandola, a Tragedy," 
"The Flood of Thessaly and other Poems, '* 
" English Songs « and ^ other Smaller 
Poems," &c. His poetical f works were 
published in a collected form in three 
volumes in 1822, and again in 1853. He 
was also the author of a memoir and essay 
prefixed to an edition of '* Shakespeare, 
" A Memoir of Charles Lamb," '' A Life 
of Edmund Kean," " Effigies Poeticse, or 
Portraits of the British Poets, illustrated 
by notes, biographical, critical, and 
poetical," and of another work of a 
different character, entitled " Essays and 
Tales in Prose," which has been repub- 
lished in America. Li 1856 he re-issued 
his '' Dramatic Scenes" in an illustrated 
volume, at the same time appending to 
them several other poems which up to 
that time had been unpublished. Besides 
these labours he edited the works of Ben 
Jonson. It may be mentioned here that 
his play of '' Mirandola" had considerable 
s>uccess, one of the principal characters in 
it being sustained by Macready. 

Jn 1856 Barry Cornwall thus bade fare- 
well to poetical publication : — 

" At one time, in common with other 
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lovers of the charmiDg art of poetry, I 
prepared myself to enter those lists where 
the Muses are said to award a wreath to 
each of the bolder combatants ; but a 
long life of labour (my destiny) ensued, 
presenting few intervals of leisure, and 
forcing my thoughts into another course. 
If years have not brought to me the philo- 
sophic mind, they have at least quelled 
those aspirations which are troublesome 
only to the young, and I now feel that I 
ought to disburden myself from my 
armour, and leave to more active and 
heroic spirits the glory of the struggle 
and the crown that awaits success." 

Bryan Procter's, or rather Barry Oom- 
wairs, dramas and songs have been, and to 
some extent still are, great favourites 
with certain classes of English society ; 
indeed, few English song-writers have 
had equal success in that proverbially 
difl&cult class of poetry. Probably Mr. 
Chambers is not far wrong when he 
reckons him as ** belonging to the school 
of Keats and Leigh Hunt," adding that 
'' throughout all his works the influence 
of the old English dramatists may be 
traced like a vein running through a piece 
of agate.'* It may be safely asserted that 
he waa.one of those authors who by their 
writings helped to revive the taste, now 
so general, for the elder English poets. 
There have been poets of greater nre, of 
a higher and of a more masculine order of 
genius, but, with the exception of Thomas 
Moore, few more elegant and graceful 
writers of lyrical poetry have arisen to 
delight the readers of the present century. 

Of his *' Uramatic Sketches," Mr. 
Procter tells us in Ms preface that they 
were published by him " in order to try 
the effect of a more natural style than 
that which had for a long time prevailed 
in our dramatic literature." How well 
he succeeded in his imitation of the elder 
dramatists may be inferred from the fact, 
recorded by Allibone, that ** Charles 
Lamb declared there was not one of the 
fragments to which, had he found them 
among the Garrick Plays in the British 
Museum, he would have refused a place 
in his ' Dramatic Specimens.' " Thomas 
Moore and Hazlitt spoke of the book in 
high terms on its first appearance, and 
«< Blackwood" ascribed to its author the 



gifts of *' exquisite tact and original 
power." D. M. Moir (Delta) spoke of 
his poems as '< bewitching all our finer 
Eonsioilities by being so thoroughly 
tinctured with Elysian beauty." Jetfrey 
criticized him at length in the *' Edin- 
burgh Be view" for 1820, but oonsented to 
rank him very high among our poets ** in 
spite of his neglect of the terrible pas- 
sions" ; he described him as being gifted 
with " a beautiful fancy, a beautiful dic- 
tion, a fine ear for the music of verse, 
and a ereat tenderness and delicacy oi 
feeling. He adds : — '' If one of the surest 
tests of true poetry be that of impressina 
the heart and the fancy, Barry Cornwall 
must rank high, for there are few to whose 
pages the young and ardent reader would 
more frequently and fondly recur, or 
which so tenderly impress themselves on 
the tablets of the memory." To these 
testimonies we will add that of Byron, 
who. Lady Blessington tells us, was a 
great admirer of Procter's poetry, which 
he held to be full of imagination and 
beauty, possessing the refinement and 
delicacy of a woman's mind with all the 
force of a man's ; and he expressed his 
conviction that Procter, if he would 
devote himself to tragedy, would rise i» 
the highest rank. 

More extended notices of Mr. Pjx)cter 
and his works will be found bv the 
curious reader in Allan Cunningham's 
'< Biographical and Critical History of the 
Literature of the laat Fifty Years" ; in 
HowiU's " Homes of the Peets" ; ia 
Moir's '' Sketches of Poetry, Literature, 
^." ; in Watts's " Souremr" ; in the 
Works of Professor Wilson ; and in 
Madden's '^ life of the Countess of Blee- 
sington." 

In middle life, Mr. Procter obtained 
the appointment of a Oommisiioner cl 
Lunacy. He retired, however, from hie 
official duties on a well-eamed pension in 
1861, when he was succeeded by Mr. John 
Forster. He married a d:«>i.sjiiter of tiie 
late Mr. Basil Mont^, W..o'.jand hie 
daughter. Miss Adelaide Aime Procter,' 
the ''golden-tressed Adehdde" of her 
facer's poems, wacf, like her father, the 
author of some " Lyrios" of a very hi^ 
order of merit, but she died in the early 
part of the year 1864i 
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CANON KINGSLEY. 
(Obztuakt NoncEy Mctto>AY, Jantjaby 25, 1875.) 



Oanon Elingjsley's long illness termi- 
xiated fatally at noon on Saturday. He 
died at bis parsonage at, EveFsley, in 
Hampshire, at the early age of 55. 

A son of the late Kev. Charles Kingsley, 
-who was successively Examining Chaplain 
to Dr. Marsh when Bishop of Peter- 
borough,Bector of Bamack,in Northamp- 
tonshire, and of Clovelly, North Devon,, 
and eventually Rector of Chelsea, he was 
bom at Holme Yicarage, on the borders 
o£ Dartmoor, on the 12th of June, 1819. 
He claimed descent from an ancient 
Cheshire fajnily, the Kingsleys of Kings- 
ley or King's Lea, in the Forest of Dela- 
mere, who suffered severely during the 
Civil Wars from their fiaelity to the 
cause of the Parliament. His ancestor's 
commission to raise a troop of horse has 
lojog been in the family ; it is signed by 
Oliver Cromwell said. Ireton. One brancn 
of the King^eys emigrated and settled 
in America amon^ the ''Pilgrim Fathers,'' 
-where the fami^ still Nourishes, and 
where one of them, the late Dr. Kinney, 
£os some time held a professorship m 
Yale College. Educated under his father's 
egre and roof till about 14 years of age, he 
became a pnpE of Mr. Derwent Cole- 
ridge, and ha¥ing been for a time a 
student at King;'a College,London, entered 
in du^ coorse at IVlagdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. HaiB; he |[ained a sc£>larship 
aiui other diatiictiona, and took his 
Badiebr'a degree in 1842, obtaining a 
First Class m classics, and coming out as 
& ** Senior OftiBMi" ta, the MaUiematical 
Xripoa. ZhA first lient of his mind, it is 
nia» was towacda the study of the law. 
Int at tb^ close of 1842 he was ordained 
Deacon by the thea Bishop of Winchestez, 
Dr. Sumzm;, his '* title" bein^ the curacy 
of £v«rsley. On receiving priest's orders 
m the followiog year, he was offered and 
accepted ibe rec&ry of that parish, which 
hai^pened to fall yacant^ the patron^ the 
lute Sir John Qope, having seen and ap- 
preciated tbe merits of the younff curate. 
£i the same year he married a daughter 
of Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, many years M. P. 
lor Truro and for Great Mario w. 

Perhaps he will be none the less re- 
gretted that he had accomplished so much 
of the task he set himself ; that he has 
left the stamp of a vigorous individuality 
j^ Engb'sh /iociety and English literature. 



His originality of thought, his sustained 
energy, the fearlessness of a nature that 
inclined to the aggrieved, united as they 
were to what we may call genius, and the 
higher mechanical qualifications of the 
writer's art, were sure to assert sooner or 
later the influence he had fully resolved 
on exciting. A poet he was, in the 
broadest meaning of the word ; but, 
though we believe his first public work 
was a poem, his poetical gifts were rather 
latent than directly available. They gave 
colour and animation to his strong nervous 
prose, they threw a warm light on the 
scenes and the characters he best loved to 
dwell upon ; they served him sometimes 
for a seemingly spontaneous outburst of 
verse that brightened up the surround- 
ings it was bS, in. But the '* Saint's 
Tragedy," with which he began his 
literary career, is all but forgotten 
already, and its first success was scarcely 
such as to encourage him to persevere. 
It does not lie within the scope of an 
article to treat of his power as a preacher, 
except in the purely literary aspect. But 
this we may and must say, tliat the whole 
of his active existence showed a wonderful 
harmony and consistency. There was 
real life in his sermons, as there were 
practical sermons in his novels. Concen- 
tration of purpose was his most striking 
characteristic. He did not understand 
the clergyman casting the surplice behind 
him when he took his seat at the desk in 
his library. We may add,, perhaps, that 
still less did he understaKd the divine 
diverging from his habitual course of 
thouj^t when he mounted the pulpit ox 
came forward as teacher or controver- 
sialist. There can be no question that his 
early career was more calculated to excite 
apprehension than hope among those who 
most ai^reciated liift promise. His ready 
gifts made him a force for good or evil,, 
and he was not one of those to whom you 
can refuse a hearitng. Clothing himself 
mth the authority of his sacred office, he 
seemed not unHkeJy to abuse its privilesea 
in the warmth of his feelings and his 
earnest conscientiousness. He nevez 
hesit^ated to speak his thoughts, nor did 
he shrink from advocating the most sub- 
versive doctrines because the ignorant 
might make a mischievous applicatioii of 
Im words. He saw there were wrongs to 
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be redressed, and he came forward &b the 
champion of the sufferers. Along with 
Mr. Maurice,he became the most eioqaent 
chief of a clique, composed of honest and 
clever, but hot-headed and inexperienced 
young men. Consequently, he was chal- 
lenged, with much appearance of reason, 
as the apostle of a new revolutionary 
gospel. It was said that even Socialism 
would never satisfy him,and that logically 
his opinions could find no resting place 
short of the very broadest Communism. 
He was understood to be the '' Parson 
Lot*' of those *' Politics for the People" 
which mnAe no little noise in their time, 
and, as Parson Lot, he declared in burn- 
ing language that to his mind the fault 
' in the ** People's Charter" was that it did 
not go nearly far enough. Me wrote his 
earliest novels in a similar sense, and it 
is as a novelist thai 'he will live in lilnglish 
literature. The powerful story of '' Alton 
Locke, '^ tailor and poet, was the outpour- 
ing of his impulsive ^mpathy with con- 
scious powers impotently struggling 
imder the artificial conditions of a corrupt 
civilization. The morbid sensibility of 
tile hero is his bone ; his unsatisfied as- 

girations turn to gall and bitterness in 
im. The rej^^sentation of such an ia^ 
dividuality was natural and legitimate 
enough. It would: have been easy Urn 
Kinssley to turn it to beneficial purpo80> 
holding the scale of justice judicially be- 
tween society and its fancied viotinu But 
the fault that was fairly charged on him 
was that he mad« himself a partisan and 
special pleader. Straining his ingenuity 
avd eloquence to tho utmost, in plaee 
of distributing^ tho woes of the modem 
world between causes that are inevit- 
able aad irremediaUe and those thai 
are ^e artifiekl eonsequeoces of our 
existian^ poHtical constitution, he in>- 
sifited on tracing eivery one of themr 
to^ the bttor. £le indulged in iBdis*- 
cttmim^e desuBeSitions of property, 
tg^pified aa ** MaaB»inou,"so that it seemod 
aa if hitt nB^egodated indignation wa» 
IfiiRolted indisoraniaaftiriy at every one 
"Who was better off than the poorest of his 
neighbours. Carried away by his theme, 
he even yfei^saxBd od t&e rash eonclusnm 
that '^ Mammon" aa ho understood.it was 
cmmblingin innate decay^&nd must soon 
ooUapse entirely. If he did not go still 
further in his ''¥ea8t,"at least he carried 
the light of Ma new revelation into an at- 
mosphere still more infiammable. Arti- 
sans like the tailor poet have eaten, at all 
events, of the tree of good and evil, and 
you find them rine for the reception of 



revolutionary doctrine. •' Yeast," as ii 
was asserted, preached social incendiarisnii 
to the peasants, and tended to set quiet 
classes fermenting. In tjruth, there were 
utterances in it that could only be called 
truculently suggestive and animated 
ballads that took arson for their theme. 
No doubt the writer would have argued 
that the antidote was to be found there as 
well as the bane. Writing with the in- 
tention of reproducing real life, it was no 
fault of his if the victims of a system 
figured in his page who were the prey of 
resentful passions and breathed murder 
and revenge. Enough for him if he 
warned them that violent measures v. ere 
not the way to redress their wrongs. But 
looking back on his earlier writings after 
a lapse of some 30 years, we must admil 
he laid himself open to the imputations 
of his critics. It is proof sufficient of 
their high opinion of the man that they 
express^ themselves so much alarmed at 
its influence. Time has belied Kingsley 
and his critics too. Society was not so 
welded to its alleged abuses as he repre- 
sented it, and the realm of his '^ Mam^' 
mon" stands firm on the old {oundations, 
while '' Alton Locke " has had no appre- 
ciative infiuence in inducing the artisAni 
'^ to raise barricades.*' Thackeray said 
that all clever young men naturally make 
their debut as- Radicals. Kingsley chanced 
to have extraordinary powers of expres- 
sion and eompusitioQ, and by means at 
his books he created a sensation far 
beyond the circle of University debatiB|» 
societies. 

When we turn to his later age, t# 
the works that have madb his reputatioo, 
and must perpetuate it,there, too,we joaj 
yiels. out faults in the scope and the form 
of the conception, but on the whole their 
spirit is aoinirable, and their pixetical 
lessons leave nothing to desire. Excel- 
lent sfl works of art in themselvesy tbe|f 
were invaluable as aprotest against sickly 
sentimentality and morbid sensetLonalism, 
which were ^ snares and vices of some. 
oi his most popular conteiafonuries. H 
was plain they were writtoi from a lofty 
motire, and their fascinatiDn was merely 
incidental to the dominating idea. They 
addressed themselves not to dreamerSybi:^ 
to men and women who were bracing^ 
themselves for the ceaseless battle of life. 
Hypercriticism said his heroes and heroines 
stood too high- for comnumplace imitation^ 
inviting you rather to resign yourself to 
distant admiration. The force of inborn 
evil that they triumphed over only made 
them mora like thAse mjthical heroee 
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whom tbe aDcients deified for their phi- 
lanthropical labours. We do not think 
so. Mr. Kingsley's favonrite standards of 
moral power and goodness might be above 
the reach of most men^ just as he was 
fond of glorifying sucK bodily strength as 
rarely falls to the lot of mortals. But 
his ideals, though high^were by no means 
beyond the reach of effort, and then it is 
the right and privilege of a romance 
writer to ask something of his reader's 
imagination. As we said, too, there was 
mudi of the sermon in his novels, with 
nothing whatever of professional oant. 
The " muscular Christianity** with which 
his name has been identified was only the 
common-sense principle of the Christian 
religion in healthy, every-day, unostenta- 
tious action. He made it his aim to sho^ 
that there was nothing incompatible be- 
tween the Christian life as its founder 
taught it and the innocent enjoyment of 
the best gifts of the Creator ; that it was 
the first doty of every conscientious man 
to make the yery utmost of his povrers 
for the servioe of his fellow-creatures. 
This is not to be done by secluding jomt- 
Belt from the world, or systematically 
withdrawing from its anxieties, cares, 
and temptations. We should say Mr. 
Kingsley had modelled his self-education 
very much on one of the characters he in- 
troduces in his '' Hypatia,*' the hunting, 
hard-fighting, hard-working African 
Bishop of the 5th century. The fact that 
the bent of his own tastes, his convic- 
tions, and his idiosyncracy generally, sug- 
gested the subjects and leading characters 
of his fictions is the great secret of his 
success. Anart altogether from the scope 
of his plot, ne always appeals to our more 
eenerous and earnest feelings. He peoples 
bis pages with knight-errants — p^enerally 
snthusiasts — chivalrously confutmg some- 
thing or other, but always more or less 
men like fourBelves. " Hypatia " is the 
struggle of Christianity with Heathen 
vices and the Pagan philosophy. " West- 
ward Ho'' is the crusade of free-bom 
English adventurers against the Spanish' 
and Papal tyranny which had been brood- 
ing over half the world. " Hereward" 
shows that self-sacrificing patriotism is 
independent of physical conditions, that 
the men of the Fen countiy could make as 
good a fight for their liberties as those 
who had been bred and trained ininacoes- 
rible mountain solitudes. '* Two Years 
Ago" ia none the less effective and all 
the more practical that the story is 
strictly local and domestic, and the scene 
is kid in oar own davs. Yott may say. 



perhaps, that Kingsley over-idealiises his 
characters, in the sense of giving them 
unnatural force to vanquish their enemies, 
moral and material, active and passive. 
But you cannot say that they are not men 
and women, with their full share of our 
frailties and imperfections, if they have no 
ordinary capacity for making themselves 
perfect. Grace Harvey, the schoolmistress 
in " Two Years Ago," is unusually 
ethereal for Mr. Kingsley, one of those 
rare exceptions which prove our rule. But 
there, on the other hand, is her lover 
Tom Thumall. Thumall may be taken as 
the type of what we mean, for it was 
rather Mr. Kiogsley's practice to exag- 
gerate the outcrop of original sin and un- 
attractive qualities in his most favourite 
creations. Raphael Aben Eyra, in " Hy- 
patia,*' not only affects but acts cynicism, 
as he plays at dice with the Prefect of 
Alexandria, making a slave kneel before 
them for a table. Amyas Leigh, in 
*' Westward Ho,*' as rough of speech as 
he is ready of hand, gives wild rein to 
his temper throughout, and cherishes the 
demon of revenge almost to the last 
moment. He scarcely changes his mood 
till the flash of the lightning strikes him 
down in his pride and throws him into 
the arms of the beautiful Indian. Here- 
ward, the hero of the Bruneswald, is still 
more intractable. In his earliest boyhood 
he is hard on his sainted mother,the Lady 
Godiva ; for her prot^gSs the monks he 
feels animosity almost as bitter as that of 
Amyas Leigh for his enemy Don Guzman ; 
and, while rallying his countrymen to 
their desperate struggles for freedom, 
shows himself as cynical on occasions as 
the blasS Jew of Alexandria. Mr, Kings- 
ley's sympathies never go out to tbe com* 
mon-place. He sees no merit in those 
tranquil and lymphatic temperaments 
who profit by the labours and trials of 
others to be rich and respectable. It is 
his pleasure to feel that his ** heroes are 
not so far removed from us after all ; 
they were men of like passions with our- 
selves, with the same flesh about them, 
the same spirit within them, the same 
world outside, the same devil beneath, the 
same God above." It was thesecret of their 
success, he adds, " that on the whole 
(though they found it a sore battle) they 
refus^ the evil and chose the good." He 
writes these characteristic sentences in 
special reference to Raleigh, the favourite 
hero of his favourite age. With all the 
faults he freely acknowledges in him, 
Baleigh is the type of Mr. Kingsley's 
ideal man, and one of the models on which 
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we may a appose he wonld most have 
striven to give himself. It is one of the 
secrets of his success in the historical 
novel, whose scenes he laid in unfamiliar 
times of which we have but slight and 
uncertain records, thafc he recognized that 
human nature goes on repeating itself ; 
that minds will he moved hy similar im- 
pulses, independent of the accidents of 
time, place, and surroundings. We should 
say he generally took the hints for his 
heroes from his personal idiosyncracy and 
experiences ; modifying and distrihuting 
them their respective parts from the care- 
ful study of the nature he had made him- 
self most familiar with. There is never 
servile reproduction, yet Raphael is much 
what Thurnall might have heen, had 
ThurnaU's lot heen cast in the schools of 
Ale'xandrine philosophy, while Amyas 
Leigh, though neither philosopher nor 
thinker, has very much in common with 
both. 

That Elizabethan age in which Leigh 
flourished was the golden age of England 
to Mr. Kingsley, so that " Westward Ho" 
is the most vivid and stirring of his 
novels, although it may be less brilliant 
and picturesque than '< Hypatia.'' His 
fancy had been so busy with the men, 
manners, and scenes of the times that 
when he came to write of them they were 
Bo many realities to him. It is true his 
imagination had been dazzled and capti- 
vated till he saw them at last in a golden 
haze, which threw back into obscurity the 
crimes and the meaner motives he could 
not help recognizing and admitting. As 
for the virgin Queen, he was as fanatical 
an>dmirer of her as Kaleish professed to 
be' when he longed to break out of his 
imprisonment. He threw himself heart 
ftnd soul into the great struggle that a 
handful of hardy adventurers, half 
soldiers, half seamen, were waging with 
the Spaniard, the Pope* and the Pevil. 
He sympathized with the great and am- 
bitious spirits who were fired by dreams 
of realms of El Dorado lying somewhere 
among the head waters of South American 
livers. His indignation flamed up as 
angrily as that of Richard GrenviUe 
against the cold-blooded tyrants of the 
hapless Indians. He heartil;)^ admired the 
religious daring of high-minded adven- 
turers like Humphrey Gilbert. To him 
that desperate war that Englishmen were 
always waging " across the line" was as 
sacred as any that were undertaken for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Rough instruments volunteered for it, 
and the lust for gold and pillage was the 



animating motive with many of them. 
Violence and horrors were inevitable in- 
cidents in a warfare where quarter was 
seldom asked and less often given ; but 
these reckless filibusters were the men of 
their times, and the fathers of our 
national vigour and prosperity. When a 
low-lying galley swept up alongside of a 
towering galleon, when the scanty crew 
scrambled up her tall sides and lowered 
the standard of Spain in the teeth of 
numbers, that was the form that English 
commercial enterprise took in the days of 
Elizabeth. Well for us that it was so. 
Had these Devon gentlemen stayed at 
home, tilling their paternal acres and try- 
ing to meet the interest on their mort- 
gages — ^had Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Drake confined themselves to coasting 
voyages in the narrow seas — ^the story of 
the Armada would have ended differently, 
in spite of the elements ; and in place of 
being mistress of her vast Colonial 
Empire, England might have seen herself 
a province of the Hoose of Austria. We 
remember no more thrillingly patriotic 
picture in any English historical novel 
than the scene of the Hoe of Plymouth 
when the outlawed captain brings news 
of the approach of the Spaniards. If we 
were threatened by another descent and 
desired to fire the zeal of our Volunteers 
we know nothing we should sooner re- 
commend for reading. The mingled 
group assembled in expectancy bear 
themselves as chivalrously as the 
heroes of the Niebelnnglied. Yet each 
of them speaks and acts exactly after his 
kind and nature. Blunt old Hawkins, 
taking up his parable against croakers ; 
Francis Drake turning away aeain to his 
game at skittles, having seen all ready in 
his ship beforehand, are as heroic as the 
Lord High Admiral Howard or Walter 
Raleigh. Many of these men had been 
fiercely set on gain, and had compromised 
their names and reputations in pursuit of 
it even in the lenient judgment of the 
times. But when they heard the Armada 
was at sea, they unloaded the rich cargoes 
they had freighted for the Virginian 
voyage, and made ready to put out in 
their light ^ merchant yessels against 
Philip's u>rmidable war-fleet. That scene 
in Plymouth illustrates as well as any we 
ooidd select the tone and spirit of all 
Kingsley 's writings. Nor although "West- 
ward Ho" b overcharged throu^out with 
sensations of the best and noblest kind is 
there any want of calm and repose in it* 
To say nothing of the gentler, but not 
less oouxaseous, natures who show their 
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courage in endurance and resignation, we 
may indulge ourselves to the full with 
charming descriptions of scenery. Mr. 
Kingsley loves Devon as well as any of 
Ihe Devonshire worthies he glorifies. His 
poetry comes out in the descriptions of 
land-focked inlets, wooded down to the 
water's edge, of wild moorland, and 
savage rocks. And while the landscape 
outlines are dashed in broadly with un- 
mistakeable truth and force, there are as 
many of those telling touches of detail 
as in the " Winter Garden " or the 
" Chalk Stream Studies," which he pub- 
lished subsequently in his Miscellanies. 
!Nor even wh^i he changes the scenes 
to the Tropics from the West of England 
do we fina much less reason to admire 
either his iocce or his fidelity. It was long 
afterwards that he visited the other hemi- 
sphere, and records his admiration in 
« At Last," the last of his books that we 
noticed in these columna. Yet the luxu- 
rious vegetation and rich colours of the 
tropical fields were as much a reality to 
kim when he wrote " Westward Ho as 
the banks of the Ganges to Edmund 
Burke. When he visited the West Indies, 
It must have been rather like reyivins 
familiar recollections than being startled 
by new and unlooked-for beauty. 

That poww of vividly conjuring up the 
unknown is shown even more strongly in 
** Hypatia." " H^patia*' is a veritable 
four defoTCB^ It dispels the dim mists of 
ecclesiastical history, throwing everything 
out in distinct relief, in a light that is at 
once powerful and natural. The autiior's 
coneeptions ure so perfectly clear and 
compfsteaeto impress themselves upon 
Ida readeca preekely as he wished. If 
there k anythkig folse in them, at all 
avenia the illutten is perfect. The peace- 
f«ii Lava rises before us in ^le hot, flicker- 
iBg glow d the desert. We enter into 
tibe fierce etrvggle of its ascetic inmates 
vith tiie smrits of evil who haunted their 
Bolitarf cells, a struggle which has turned 
with ibd elders inio the quiet assuranceof 
vkskary* PhiUmonn, with his hot blood 
vod y^porous nature, is no mythical ab- 
■feraetioa, but a v^y livzns per8onage,and 
TO follow bis fortunes- with proportionate 
JBileEesty when be goes down among the 
volves id the world. It is a real touch oi 
genius when, hsTing mastered his Gt^Oiie 
assailant in a desperate grapple, his reli- 
flioii stops him when about to strike, and 
he seats himseS on the deck in meek 
repentance of hb violence instead d 
leaving his enemy's skull. We picture 
the Irotaflt oi Alexandria driyen throuffh 



its streets among his discomfited guards, 
amid the yells and missiles of the fierce 
and excitable populace. We fancy that 
we assist in the flesh at the attack of the 
armed rabble on the Patriarch's residence, 
nor can anything be more fearfully dra- 
matic than the scenes in the wasted 0am- 
pagna of Borne, when the ** Court oi 
Africa had thrown for the Empire of the 
world and lost." Scarcdy less stirring is 
the description of the conflict of the new 
religion and the old superstition, which 
effete philosophy embodied in the beauti- 
ful. Uypatia in vain strives for a hearing 
among passions so furiously excited. U 
Mr. Kingsley's talent makes controversy 
and dry scholasticism almost attractive, 
nothing can be more sensationally effec- 
tive than the contrast of the iron Gothi 
with the effeminate donkey-drivers they 
despised so utterly. Nothing more touch- 
ing than the episode of the lives of the im 
fortunate Aural and the fair daughter of 
the Cyprian Venus. His descriptions stamp^ 
themselves on our mental retina. We 
seem to see the squire-bishop approach- 
ing at a hand gall<^ through clonds of 
sand to meet the travellers who come to 
throw themselves on his hoBjtttality , with 
his armed horsemen and his hounds at hit 
heels. Then for delicate evolution <^ 
character nothing can be more admir- 
able than the artificial cynicism of the 
brave and generous Raphael, yielding re- 
luctantly to the gentle influence of 
Christianity and dawning love. We might 
go on recording remembrances indeft- 
nitely, but we nave almost been tempted 
beyond our limits. Nor need we glance^ 
as we had intended, at '* Two Years Ago" 
or ** Herewaxd." We must have already 
said enoufi^ to bear out the aessrtion wm 
started from— that Eingsley'snoveis were 
books to profit by ; thai it is impossible 
to read them vithont feelmg stronger 
and better. For their leadings faatore 10 
their intcderance of tXL that is mean and 
weak ; their sconiful antipathy to indo« 
leoee, oowardioe, avarice, aelfi^nees — all 
tile vices that debase the mind or rust the 
faculties. Tiey must often have given an 
impulse for good to natures hesitatkig be- 
tween good and ev2l,at an age when yootii 
is meet impressionable and most in need 
of a manly counseDor. That they must 
often do this again we eannet doubt, for 
there is nothing ephemeral either in their 
interest or their teaching,and in saying as 
much, we pay the writer^s memory the 
tribute that Christian man of the world 
would have most dearly appreciated. 
In 1860 Mr. Kingsley was nominata^l to 
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the Profeswirship of ModoTn History in 
the University A Cambridge, a post which 
he resigned nine years later, on being 
preferred to a eauonry in Chester Cathe- 



dral. It is comparatively quite recently 
that he exchanged his stall at Chester for 
one in Westminster Abbey. 



LORD ST, LEONARDS. 
(Obituary Notice, Satukday, January 30, 1875.) 



We have had daring the past -week to 
record two untimely deaths. In announc- 
ing that Lord St. Leonards died last night, 
at" Boyle Farm, there can, indeed, bo no 
feeling of this sort, but perhaps, the very 
age of this illustrious lawyer and Judge 
renders tha cottcern and sorrow, from 
anotha: point cS. vieWjmore poignant. For 
the full term allotted to man his name 
has been on men's lips, and it seoms 
almost impossilde to number with the de- 
parted one who has been appealed to as a 
living oracle of the law for 70 years. 

Edward Burtenshaw Sugdwi, Lord St. 
Leonards, of Slaugham, Busses, in the 
peer< ge of tha United Kingdom, be|^ 
life in a humble position. Like Chief 
Justice Abbott (afterwards better known 
as Lcnxl Tenterden), hia father was a hair- 
dresser. Mr. Sugden, senior, was a suo- 
cessf ol tradesman, and be finally retired 
from business with a well-earned oom 
p^tence. "Bat the future Chancellor was 
born at his father's shop in Duke -street 
oa the 12tli c€ Fabruary, 1781. He pined 
tha fint mdiments of his education at 
Lame, aad tha rest at a pzivaita schooL 
Nearly aO thai is known about the eom- 
mencaoent of his la^ career is tint 
tafwards ibe aad of the last century, whila 
sttil under aga, ha entered the mca ol a 
]^. Groom, wao 9^ thattima was in large 
pnetioaasaconvayancer. Tha traditioiiy 
wMaly belisNrad, is that whila still quita a 
youth, and employed as a clerk in tha 
oflleas of a la^ firm of soliaitoni in 
Loodbn, ha was in tha hal>it of taking 
laatteis of business for them to tha 
ch&aoJbers of an eminent conyayaneer — wa 
have heazd it said, the lata Mr. BuvaJL 
The latter oxia day bavins occasion, to 
spes& to yoang Sogden with zefereince to 
some bushiess that ha bad brought to 
him, was so struck with the lad's aoquainF- 
tance with tha law of the case, that, at tha' 
suggestion of the firm, Mr. Duval took 
him as a pupil without the customary fee ; 
and it was in this eminent man's chambers 
that he got that insisht into the law ol 



real property which afterwards led him to 
the woolsack. At this period convey- 
ancers were not so generally barristers as 
they are now ; and, indeed, they com- 
paratively seldom were called to the Bar. 
But still it was necessary for them ai 
now to enter their names on the booki 
of one or other of the Inns of Court* 
Mr. Sugden, therefore, became a mem- 
ber of Lincoln's-inn at the same time 
at which he entered Mr. ^ Groom's 
chambers as a pupiL Having com- 
pleted the needful number of terms 
and dinners, and gleaned as large a stock 
of experience as he thought would be 
likely to prove a sufficient capital, Mr. 
Sugden commenced business on his own 
account ; and, as a good means of making 
himself generally known in the pro- 
fessicm, he wrote as early as 1802 a small 
legal work, which he modestly entitled 
'* A Brief Conversation with a Gentleman 
of Landed Property about to Buy or Sell 
Lands." Even at a much later period ol 
his life, as we shall see hereafter, ha 
showed a great power ^ potting le^ 
teehnicalitias into a plain and p<^ular 
farm, divesting them of their abstruser 
points, and popularizing their substance. 
His little work on the traaisfer of landed 
poperty was tha first means of bis riss 
mto ^ctensiva legal business. ]&it in 
1805 ha gaya the public his lEurger work 
" On the Law of Vendors and Pur^. 
chaaais, ** a treatisa which not only 
proved of great practical utility on its 
mat appearanoe, but which ii) its succea- 
sive editions, each carefully revised and 
embodying the most recent dianges is 
legal de^ls, has been for far more than > 
hfluf a century the standing text-boc4c and 
authority on the subject. 

Mr. Sugden'spraetice, always good from 
the very first, was now rapidly increase 
ii^ when a change began to coma ovez 
that department of the profession which 
he had hitherto followed. Some of the 
leading cc^ivejancears rasol¥«d to ha 
called to the Bar and to go into tha; 
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Courts^so as to snpport there the draughts 
ivhich they had drawn in Chambers. Mr. 
Sugdeti followed the lead of his elders, 
and was " called'* by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln's Inn in or about the year 1807. 
He now gaye his clients to understand 
that henceforth he would not confine 
himself to conve^rancing, but would take 
general business in the Courts. The first 
case in which we find him engaged was 
that of *' Brown y. Like," which he 
argued before Sir William Grant, then 
Master of the Rolls. His senior on this 
occasion was Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
left him to open the case ; and he argued 
the first of the two legal points which 
were involved in it with such consummate 
ability that the counsel for the opposite 
side abandoned the other point, and the 
Court decided for the plaintiff. His next 
ease, so far as we have been able to trace 
him, was the well-known one of *' Sloane 
V. Cadogan," in the Rolls' Court in 1808, 
The outline of his somewhat elaborate 
argument on this occasion is to be found 
by the curious in such matters at full 
length in the appendix to his ** Vendors 
and Purchasers. 

V His practice in Chambers grew rapidly, 
and he began to appear with increasing 
frequency, not only in the Equity Courts^ 
but in those of Common Law, mostly, 
however, to ar^e questions connected 
with conveyancmg and the transfer at 
real property. Yet, although his services 
now came to be so constantly in request, 
he found time, not only to prepare for the 
press two new and enlarged editions of 
his ** Yendois and Purchasers," but also 
to compose another legal work, scarcely 
less learned and scarcely less important 
«s a t^xt-booky-»we mean his ** Treatise 
»n Powers,'' which immediately raised 
him, at the age of only twenty-seven, to 
II conspicuous position in the first rank of 
his contemporaries. A writer ia ** Black- 
wood" says : — 

** This book has ev«r since oontinned a 
text-hook of the highest repute and 
authority. • • • and we regard it as 
one of the most remarkable per^rmances 
on record in the literature of the law, 
though the writer adds, for the benefit of 
laymen, that an attempt to giye a more 

Ekueral reader a fair notion of whftta 
wyer means hv ' powers' would be about 
as hopeful a task as to explain to a young 
lady the doctrine of the Differentiia 
Oalenlus." 

We may mention that the late Sir 
Robert Peel once told Lord St. Leonards 
at dinner, aa much in earnest as in iesL 



that from what he heard of this book he 
had come to regard it as a sort of legal 
" Euclid," and that he had found the 
matest difficulty in getting over its 
jTofw AHnorumby mastering the third 
section of its first chapter on what is 
known to lawyers as Scintilla Juris, Mr. 
Sugden dedicated subsequently the third 
edition of this work to Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, who, great lawyer though he was, 
once paid its author the compliment of 
calling him into his private room and 
asking him his opinion upon an intricate 
point of law relating to what are known 
as '* springing uses," and eventually 
came over to his view. 

In 1811 we find Mr. Sugden giving the 
profession a new edition of the posthu- 
mous work of Chief Baron Gilbert on 
" Uses and Trusts, "of whidi it is not too 
much to say that its chief value was 
derived from the introduction prefixed to 
it by the editor, and from a series of 
elaborate notes by the same hand, amply 
epitomizing the points of law to which 
they relate— chiefly springing and shift- 
ing uses and the law of perpetuities. 
After this date Mr. Sngden's name ap- 
peared from time to time before the 
world as a legal author, mainly as an 
author of pamphlets on subjects of 
current interest to the profession, such as 
the mischievous operation of the Annuity 
Act, which he succeeded in expimging 
from the Statute Book ; the improvement 
of the administration of justice in the 
Equity Cotirts, the Law of Wills, the Rate 
of Interest and Redeemable Annuities, 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery and of the House of Lords, and 
Mr. Humphrey's proposal to repeal the 
Law of Real Property, a proposal to 
which Mr. Sugden offered the most 
strenuous opposition, publishing against 
it a jxamphlet, which created much in- 
terest in legal and Parliamentary circles^ 
and went through some three or four 
editions. 

Already, while practisii^ aa a oonvey- 
ancing counsel, Mr. Su^en, as we have 
said, went occasionally into the Common 
Law Courts to argue questions relating to 
the Law of Real Property, and from 
about the year 1812 he came to be often 
specially retained to argue such cases 
in the Common Law Courts. Most of these 
cases, we m«iy add,willbe found in East's, 
Maule and ^Iwyn's, and Barnewall and 
Alderson's '* Reports." 

Some years i^Eterwards, we believe in 
1822 or 1823. he received a silk gown 
from Lord Elaon« thereby taking another 
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step in advance, and surrendering junior 
for leading business. *' His silk gown/' 
sa^s the writer in '* Blackwood" : — 

" Was a splendid success, silencing all 
sneers and tne whispers of disparagement 
in ftvery quarter. His consummate know- 
ledge of the principles and details alike 
of Keal Property Iaw and of Conveyanc- 
ing and of Equity, his rapidity of percep- 
tion, his imperturbable coolness and self- 
possession, his conscientious devotion to 
the interests of his clients^ the pith and 
brevity of his arguments, bis lucid expo- 
sition of the most involved facts — ^these 
points all combined to invest his advocacy 
with such charms in the eyes of anxious 
solicitors and their clients that retainers 
were soon showered down upon Mr. 
Sugden from every quarter, and it was 
almost always a race between rival solici- 
tors who should first retain him." 

Such was his position at the Bar when 
in February, • 1828, after an expensive 
contest of ten days' duration, he was 
chosen Member of Parliament for Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis. He entered 
Parliament as an adherent of the Tory 
party, and was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General in succession to 
Sir Nicholas Tindal. At the General 
Election of 1830 he was again elected ; 
and he represented the since disfranchised 
borough of St. Mawes in the short Par- 
liament which passed the first Reform Bill. 
He had, however, previously stood several 
contested elections, having been an un- 
successful candidate for Shoreham in 
1826, and lor Cambridge, if we remember 
right, more than once,his opponent being 
the late Lord Monteagle. He had also 
offered himself as far back as the vear 
1818 as a candidate for Sussex, in which 
.county he had bought a small property 
called Tilgate Forest, but he withdrew 
without going to the poll. 

The story of his standing for Sussex and 
for Shoreham runs as follows. In 1826, 
as the General Election was approaching, 
a vacancy was expected in the represen- 
tation of Shoreham. Mr. Sugden, being 
in want of a seat, made overtures to the 
electors, and, considering that it was useless 
to prosecute a canvass without first con- 
ciliating the goodwill of the Duke of 
Norfolk, he applied to his friend, the 
late Mr. Charles Butler, the eminent 
Roman Catholic barrister, to solicit his 
Grace's interest. According to Mr. Hors- 
field, the historian of Sussex : — 

** Mr. Butler wrote to one of the Duke'a 
most iufiuential friends requesting his 
support, and stating in il»^ ^etterthat 



Mr. Sugdon was a decided friend of 
Catholic Emancipation, a measure which 
at that time was of paramount interest. 
For some cause or other, however, the 
Duke withheld his support, and a relation 
of his own, Mr. Henry Howard, offered 
his services. On this," adds Horsfieid, 
'' Mr. Sugden addressed the electors, 
stating to them that he sought their sup- 
port in order to help them to work out 
their own independenee,and, among other 
things, his hand -bill contained the follow* 
ing paragraph : — * I have pledged myself 
to vote against the admission of Catholics 
into Parliament, and that pledge I shall 
faithfully redeem.' By some means or 
other, Mr. C. Butler*s letter came to the 
knowledge of the freeholders,who, feeling 
that thev had been treated ill in the 
matter, declined supporting Mr. Sugden. 
The result was that his claims were re- 
jected, and he found himself at the 
bottom of the poll, the numbers bein^^ — 
for Mr. Charles M. Burrell, 865 ; for Mr. 
Henry Howard, 545 ; for Mr. Sugden, 
483. In 1818 Sir Godfrey Webster 
sudcfenly announced his intention to with 
draw from the representation of Sussex, 
and the Tories endeavoured to steal a 
march on their opponents by putting for- 
ward Mr. Sugden, who was nominated, 
together with Mr. Walter Burrell, and 
fully expected to be forthwith girt with 
the sword of a ' Knight of the Shire,* 
being strongly supported by Mr. Huskis- 
son and the Government. At the last 
moment, however. Sir G. Webster was 
again put into nomination without his 
knowledge ; and at the end of the first 
day's poll Mr. Sugden was glad to retire 
from the hopeless contest, having polled 
only 122 votes." 

Sir Edward Sugden, whp had been 
knighted on becoming Solicitor-General, 
retired with his party from office on the 
accession of Earl Grey to the Premiership 
in 1830 with Brougham as Chancellor. 
He accordingly resumed his practice occa- 
sionally in the Courts of Common Law, 
but more frequently in the Equity Courts, 
where he frequently found himself obliged 
to teach and instruct the new Lord Chan- 
cellor in the principles of Equity, oi 
which it is agreed on all hands that Lord 
Broughams knowledge was not vexy 
profound. It was at this ^riod, indee<^ 
that Sugden made the witty and of ten- 
repeatea remark that " If the Chancellor 
knew only a little of law, he would know 
a little of everything." 

During this time nia health must have 
been go(M, and even more than good, foe 
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often when he had been sitting up the 
fcest part of the night in " the House," 
and only returned to his house in GuiU 
ford-street^ Russell-square, when the day 
was dawning, he would be up again at 6 
o'clock, reading his briefs, then off to 
Westminster before 9, hold five or six con- 
sultations before 10, and be retained, 
probably, on the one side or the other in 
every case in either Court, bo that he waa 
on his legs incessantly, until ' 4 o'clock 
arrived, when he was again at his place 
in Parliament. His income for those days 
was enormous, and it is said that it ex- 
ceeded £15,000, or even £20,000 a year. 
On one occasion, the evening before a 
'*' motion*' day, he read and mastered the 
contents of 30 briefs between his dinner 
and 11 p.m., and then, instead of going off 
to bed, called a hackney coach, and drove 
off to the House of Commons. At the 
close of the year 1834 his political pros- 
pects were brightened by the sudden re- 
turn of the xfcries, under Peel and Wel- 
lington, to power. He had been offered 
place by the Whigs already more than 
once ; but he declined all overtures. In 
January, 1835, he accepted the Chancel- 
lorship of Ireland ; and although he held 
the Irish seals for little more than three 
months, yet he sat long enough on the 
woolsack in Dublm to exhibit the highest 
judicial qualities, and to cause general 
regret at his sudden withdrawal from 
office. His retirement from the Irish 
woolsack offered him the very first real 
holiday in his professional life ; and bow 
do our readers think that he spent his 
leisure ? Not in making a tour to Italy, 
or Switzerland, or Paris, but in revising, 
correcting, and preparing for press a new 
edition of his " Law of Vendors and Pur- 
chnsers." 

Sir Edward Sugden could not now, con- 
sistently with professional etiquette, re- 
turn to his practice at the Bar, and he 
was free from Parliamentary duties, for 
ho did not again secure a seat until the 
General Election of 1837. In tlie July of 
that year he was returned for the pocket 
borough of Ripon, which he continued to 
represent until, on the return of the Con- 
«ervatives, under Sir Robert Peel, to place 
'and power, he was sent a second time to 
Ireland as Lord Chancellor in 1841, to 
£nd more extended opportunities of ex- 
hibiting his judicial and administrative 
abilities. It is needless to say that he 
manifested, through a critical and trying 
time the same acuteness, strength, ana 
exactness of legal judgment which at the 
close of his former brief tenure of the 



Great Seal of Ireland, had elicited the 
spontaneous and unanimous Approval of 
all legal circles in that country. It is 
said by the writer in " Blackwood,*' to 
whom we have already referred, that — 

** Every one of his judgments appealed 
from was affirmed by the House of Lords 
eiccept two, and a single point in a third. 
The propriety, howe ver,of these reversals, " 
he adds, '' is gravely questionable, and 
it is denied by Lord St. Leonards himself, 
who, in his ' Treatise on the Law of Pro- 
pert v,' as administered in the House of 
Lords, elaborately examines the grounds 
on which they proceeded, and thereby 
makes those who are competent to do so 
pronounce an opinion for themselves." 

He did not quit Ireland without leaving 
behind good proofs of his industry ; for, 
in conju notion with the late Mr. Bkok- 
burne, then Master of the RoUs, and 
afterwards Lord Chancellw of Ireland, 
he consolidated into one uniform code 
all the Orders of the Irish Court of 
-Chanceiy, a work of no small personal 
labour, and a great saving in itself to the 
suitors. 

For some years after his return to Eng- 
land Sir Edward Sugden was " out of 
harness," condemned to live on without 
public employment. But he was far from 
idle. In 1851 he gave to the world two 
more elaborate legal works, ** An Edsay 
on the New Real Property Statutes *' and 
" A Concise and Practical View of the 
Law of Vendors and Porch asers uf 
Estates," the latter being a coiniensation 
of his large and mure technical woilc 
on the same subject. 

In February, 1852, the Great Seal oi 
England, with the customary Peera^, 
was offered to him by Lord Derby on the 
formation of his first short-lived Ministry. 
He speedily showed both the Bar and the 
public that he justified the appointment, 
and something more than justified it. In 
the first appeal case which came before 
him in the House of Lords — ^that of 
" Rhodes v. De Beauvoir " — a most in- 
tricate case, depending on the oonetruc- 
tion of a singular and most obscurely* 
worded will, when the counsel expected 
that he would ask for the papers and take 
time to consider, he deUvered, off-hand 
and without notes, a most elaborate and 
luminous judgment^ whidi occupiea 
nearly 20 pages in the printed reports. 
And this he did repeatedly as by intui- 
tion, so familiar had he grown with every 
possible complication tnat had arisen or 
could arise m all questions as to the 
ownership or transfer c^ real property. 
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His decisions, indeed^ thoiigh delivered 
BO speedily, were always weighty and 
sound. Among them we would particu- 
larize his judgment in the great ease of 
" Egerton v. Brownlow " (delivered after 
he had resigned his seat upon the wool- 
sack), the case which placed the Brown- 
low family in possession of a large portion 
of the property of the Dukes of Bridg- 
water, unfettered by the conditions im- 
posed by the devisor, — conditions which 
the House of Lords cancelled as being 
contrary to public policy. 

The rest of the career of Lord St. 
Leonards, bus^ and industrious as it was, 
IS soon described. Since the close of 
1852 he has never again held the Great 
Beal of England, although it was offered 
to him by Lord Derby on his return to his 
second briof lease of power in 1858. Lord 
St. Leonards declined the offer for 
reasonSjdoubtlesSybest known to himself ; 
and, in default of better reasons, he could 
at all events easily plead in excuse the 
weight of 77 years and more. But from 
that day to the last of his life he was true 
to the motto that he chose on being raised 
to the Peerage, " Lahore vinces,'* He was 
an indefatigable reader and worker and 
writer upon the subjects with which the 
long experience of nis middle age had 
made him familiar. His rule was literally 
nulla dies sine linea ; and those who have 
▼isited him at his pleasant seat, Boyle 
farm, near Kingston-on-Thames, knew 
that to the very last he regularly read and 
digested the reports of every single Court 
of Law, and recorded every single im- 
portant decision in the marginal notes of 
his legal works, which,thus oeing "posted 
up " by their author from day to day, are 
left in such a state that his executors 
could easily send to press a new edition 
of them to-morrow witaout the necessity 
of any further revision. One book he 
wrote subsequent to his retirement from 
office, liis well-known and popular and 
common-sense " Handy-book of the Law 
of Real Property," which has passed 
through several editions. 

His speeches in Parliament, though 
not very numerous, were ail upon sub- 
jects of great intrinsic importance, and he 
was as fluent and facile a speaker as he 
was a writer. Among these speeches, 
perhaps the best remembered are that 
against the Bill of 1853 imposing duties 
on the succession to property ; that in 
November, 1852, on certain projected im- 
provements in the administration of the 
law : and that on Life Peerages in 185G, 
in which he urged strongly the illegality 



of the experiment made by Lord Palmer 
ston on the Oonstitutaon in t^e Wensley- 
da]e Peerage. 

The hand of Lord St. Leonards can be 
traced in the Statute Book in more places 
Uian is generally known. The Annuity 
Act of 1813, since repealed , which put an 
end to a flood- tide of ruinous litigation ; 
the statute of 1825 which rendered valid 
certain decrees and orders in the Bolls 
which were open to invalidation on a legal 
flaw ; and the Act passed under William 
rV. having for its main objects the pre- 
vention of loDLg imprisonment for con- 
tempt, to afford aid and relief to ignorant 
and poor parties, and to prevent obstinate 
parties from impeding the course ol 
justice after the decree or order of the 
Court — these were his, wholly or mainly. 
To these may be added another statute ol 
1630 amending the law relating to illu- 
sory appointments, another amending the 
law for the payment of debts out of the 
real estate, and a third for extending the 
powers of the Equity Courts and the 
powers of trustees and mort^gees te 
make a satisfactory title to what they 
have mortgaged or sold. It must be addel 
tha,t for the amendment of tiie law of 
lunacy and lunatics the country owes no 
greater debt to any one than it owes to 
Lord St. Leonards, and that the same 
may be said of the law with respect to 
the imprisonment of debtors. Indeed, we 
may mention a fact which hitherto, we 
believe, has never been made public : 
tliat in the midst of his most pressing oc« 
cupations he would find time to pay secret 
visits to the old Fleet Prison, con- 
verse with its wretched inmates, and 
give them, without fee, the benefit of 
his advice and counsel, which he 
often followed up by paying out of hia 
own pocket the costs for which the^ 
were incarcerated,? and so procuring then 
discharge. 

The attendance of Lord St. Leonards in 
the House of Peers in appeal cases was 
constant and unflagging, so long as his 
health and strength allowed ; tind it may 
be said that for 16 or 17 years after his 
resignation of the Great Seal there was 
no one more diligent in the discharge of 
his duties as a" Law Lord." He gene- 
rally gave his decisions in these caset 
without the aid of notes, and always with- 
out hesitation ; and if the staff of our 
** Law Lords " has ever at times been re- 
garded as weak, that weakness could 
never have been laid at his door. He 
was always a fair, but at the same time a 
severe, critic of all questions of law re* 
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form as they arose, and therefore he 
nainrally took a deep and special interest 
in measores relating to the reform of the 
Law of Real Property. For instance, 
when Lord Haiherley, in 1869, intro- 
dnced his Jndicatnre Bills, Lord St Leo- 
nards, thoo^ close upon 90 yean of age, 



pnt forth a clear and lacid criticism on 
these measores. 

Lord St. Leonards married, in 180S, 
Winifred, the only child of Mr. John 
Knapp, and hy her, who died in 1861, he 
had a family of three sons and seven 
daughters. 



SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
(OBiTUAsr Koncs, Tubsdat, Masch 9, 1875.) 



We had to announce yesterday the 
death of a man who will be miss^ and 
deeply regretted in very various circles. 
In uie course of alife of versatile activity, 
the accomplished author of '' Friends in 
Council " had made himself innumerable 
friends, both public and private. Sir 
Arthur Helps was a somewnat rare type 
of a class wuich has fortunately grown far 
more common than it used to be. He 
sought repose from one form of labour in 
recourse to another, and relieved the 
somewhat monotcmous daily routine of 
his official engagements by indulging him- 
self in the toils iEuid pleasures of litera- 
ture. There are some men who seem 
alMSolutely incapable of comprehending 
intellectual inertia. The late Lord Lyt- 
ton, in one of his ** Oaxtoniana," takes it 
as matter of course that man must 
always be thinking, and thinking to some 
jort of purpose. ^ We doubt ^eatly 
whether that is so in the vast majority of 
Instances, but it would certainly seem to 
have been very much the case with Sir 
Arthur Helps. Although from early 
youth he had held official appointments 
more or less responsible, he was one of 
the roost prolific of popular authors. 
Happily for him as for his readers, the 
grand secret of his literary industry and 
success was to be found in the fact that 
his writings were very much the fruits of 
his regular labours. £ven when he struck 
a side vein,as when he conceived the idea 
of his histories of the Spaniards in 
America, he elaborated and illustrated 
his favourite theories of humanity, or 
struck out amiments for the schemes of 
philanthropy he always had near at heart. 

Bom in 1817, Mr. Helps entered the 
public service, when still scarcely of a^e, 
as Private Secretary to Lord Monteagle. 
who was then Mr. Spring-Rice and held 
the Chancellorship of tne Exchequer 
under Lord Melbourne. In the following 
year he exchanged the place for that ef 



Private Secretary to Lord Morpeth, then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, but better 
known afterwards as Earl of Carlisle and 
Lord-lieutenant. It was just 20 years 
afterwards that he succeeded the Hon. 
W. L. Bathurst in the post he held up to 
his death as Clerk of tne Privy CounciL 
In selecting Mr. Helps, Her Majesty and 
her successive Ministers could liardly 
have lighted upon a better man. He had 
the merit — we cannot say the art — of 
gaining the confidence and regard of 
everybody with whom he was officially 
brought in contact. Shrewd, singularly 
clear headed, very highly and generally 
cultivated, he had made it his business to 
master as matters of personal interest 
many of the various questions that came 
under the cognizance of tiie CounciL 
When Cabinets changed, he did much to 
perpetuate safe traditions on subjects that 
lie beyond the scope of Party. Somewhat 
reserved by nature, his discretion was 
proof against surprise and temptation. 
Thrown by his office into frequent inter- 
course with the Queen, no one had learnt 
to appreciate his qualities more highly 
than Her Majesty. In her Clerk of the 
Council she always could reckon upon a 
stanch, thoughtful, and capable adviser, 
whose views had not been rashly arrived 
at, whose information was ample, and 
who had neither personal nor party in- 
terests to serve. There was another bond 
of union between the Queen and the sub* 
ject. Sir Arthur Helps loved and appre- 
ciated the late Prince Consort, with 
whose peculiar bent of mind he had a 
good deal in common. Not unnaturally, 
then, it was to Sir Arthur that the Queen 
turned for advice and assistance when she 
decided to take the people who had shared 
her sorrows into some of her domestic 
confidences. Intrusted with the revision 
of the Prince Consort's speeches, it was 
he who subsequently prepared for the 
press the '' Leaves &om the Journal (^ 
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otir Life in the Highland*, " and he dis- 
charged the flattering duty intrusted to 
him with excellent taste and judgment. 

As Sir Arthur had been ** entered " 
young at public business, so his irrepres- 
sible literary instincts broke out early. 
We believe the first of his many works 
nM,de its appearance within two or three 
years of the commencement of his public 
career, and was named, appropriately and 
literally enough, ** Essays written in the 
Intervals of Public Business." Ever 
since and up to the other day, when he 
paid a graceful tribute in Macmillan*8 
Magazine to the memory of his departed 
friend Canon Kingsley, he has been pour- 
ing out his productions in a variety of 
styles at brief, if irregular, intervals. We 
have no idea of attempting a catalogue 
raisonii^e either of their names or dates. 
It is enough to say that they may be 
ranked broadly in the four comprehensive 
classes of history, biography, social essays, 
and fiction. It is not to his success as a 
historian, however, that he has been 
chiefly indebted for his popularity. In 
one sense he was very fortunate in the 
particular subject he pitched upon, and 
yet, perhaps, his peculiar idiosyncrasy 
might have servod him better m fields 
chosen nearer home and nearer to our own 
times. But his imagination was fired by 
that grand series of epics which may be 
evolved out of the Spanish discoveries in 
the New World.and he undertook to write 
the *' Spanish Conquest of America.*' As 
he owned frankly in the preface to one of 
the series of biographies into which that 
work was subsequently broken up, his 
" Spanish Conquest " had speedily fallen 
into oblivion. The truth seemed to be 
that his especial genius carried him some- 
what wide of that picturesque and capti- 
vating method of treatment Which sug- 
gested itself so naturally to Prescott and 
to Washington Irving. Sir Arthur often 
appears to stop just short of brilliancy 
because he is too much disposed to reflec- 
tion and somewhat too conscientious. He 
writes by preference from the philoso- 
phical point of view. He suspends the 
action of his narrative in its fullest swing 
to analyze character and condescend 
calmly upon motives. He projects his 
mind forward among remote results,going 
back again to draw most painful morals, 
when we would gladly hear more of 
present achievements. Strange to say, he 
has almost too little of the ordinary in- 
dulgence of the biographer for heroes 
who, whatever their failings or their 
crimes, must certainly be pronounced 



heroes after all. He detested war, being 
vividly alive to its horrors, and it was 
not unnatural that he should care but 
little to dwell upon its glories, to say 
nothing of its inglorious gains. Charac- 
teristically, he is inclined to turn away 
from the darinaj but violent deeds, from 
the heroic struggles and sublime endurance 
of the iron Conquedadores, to bring the 
gentler beauties of Isabella's nature into 
the light, or to expatiate indignantly on 
the curses of that system of oppression 
and slavery which was to grow out of a 
series of gallant combats. We do not 
desire to be misunderstood. In our 
opinion^ that chivalrous feeling for the 
losing side and the victims of oppression 
or of circumstances makes one of the 
greatest charms of Sir Arthur's books ; 
but then it is a feeling that, unless it be 
duly subordinated to the main theme, 
chimes in more artistically with an essay 
or biography than with the broad battle- 
piece of a warlike history. So we con- 
sider Sir Arthur's Hispano- American 
studies infinitely more taking as he 
brought them out later in the form of bio- 
graphies. He is the very man to appre- 
ciate the noble aims of Columbus, to sym- 
pathize in his mortifications and dis- 
appointments, }ret to make allowance for 
the natural vacillations of Isabella, when 
hesitating between her own generous 
ambitions and the pressure of Court in- 
fluence and her husband's narrower nature. 
His easy and polished style lends itself 
admirably to such themes as the descrip- 
tion of the actual discovery, when excite- 
ment had culminated on board the ships ; 
when so much depended on what a single 
night might bring forth ; and when it 
was first fancied that a fitful light was to 
be seen glimmering somewhere on the 
eagerly-scanned horizon. If, too, we have 
said tnat we lose something in point of 
art by Sir Arthur's being scarcely suffi- 
cient of a hero worshipper, that scene we 
happen to have singleid out for remark is 
no bad illustration of how much we gain. 
Even in the glow of ardent admiration 
and vigorous description. Sir Arthur will 
not be betrayed for a moment into blink- 
ing the most discreditable meanness of 
the grand subject of the memoir. He 
suppresses nothing of the story — how the 
great Admiral, on the eve of setting his 
foot upon the New World he had dreamt 
of, had not the generosity to do common 
justice to the man who actually sighted 
it. It was Rodrigo de Triana, a common 
seaman on the Pinta, who first detected 
the light on the longed-for shore. It waa 
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Ck>lainbHs who drew to his dying day the 
{>en3ion decreed to the first actual dia- 
toverer. 

There is little to be said within the 
limits of our space of such of his writings 
fts " The Friends in Council," simply 
because the range of topics embraced by 
khem is so wide. Yet in none of his works 
did he show his special gifts to so much 
advantage. Many and varied as were the 
topics he treated of, his heart was thrown 
Zftore or less into all of them. Most of 
them he had studied long, earnestly, and 
sometimes almost passionately ; of many 
he had an exceptional practical know- 
ledge. Thanks to the system on which he 
arranged thern^ he availed himself to the 
utmost of his special qualifications, and 
went the best way to work to predispose 
people to listen to him. He was by no 
means the first to ooDceiv» the idea of 
making a group of friends assemble 
socially ior an informal and desultory 4i8- 
tussion of things in. geueraL To go no 
further back than the earlier part of the 
centur^'y Thomas Peacock, whose works 
have l>een just republished, had asseml^ed 
• luch parties in Headlong Hall and else- 
where, while Christopher North had long 
presided at the famous Babelaisan sym- 
posia of the ** Noctea Ambrosianae." But 
Sir Arthur Helps banished the rancour of 
sarcasm and the bitterness of party spirit. 
His friends confined themselves to literary 
and social rather than political topics, 
and they discoursed on them with anima- 
tion, and yet with the quiet good breed- 
ing which elucidates truth rather than 
provokes angry repartee. No doubt the 
author, whetheor represented by Ellesmere 
or any other of the group, took care to 
make his favourite points in the end. 
Still, each subject was very fairly dis- 
cussed on the whole, and the interest of 
the reader is sustained throughout the 
dialogue by finding that his own ideas 
have been honestly represented, while not 
unfrequently his hasty impressions have 
been corrected very much to his enlight- 
enment. As you read, you have a pre- 
railing sense of the autLor*s Catholicism 
of comprehension. Nor is rit wonderful 
that it should be so ; for by his nature an 
honest and earnest inquirer after truth, 
his duties brought him in frequent and 
familiar contact with many minds, and 
with men whose crude impulses had been 
corrected by responsibility and the lessons 
of experience. Sir Arthur sometimes 
seems something of a visionary, as, for 
example, in certain of his kindly sugges- 



tions for the better housing of the over- 
crowded working classes. But he believed 
firmly that the miracles of to-day would 
be the natural incidents in the progress of 
a more enlightened future. 

His novel of '* Realmah " is something 
more of a tour de force than anything eke 
he ever attempted. It carries you osten- 
sibly back to a mythical period, and lands 
you in a chaotic society struggling out of 
pre-historic ages ; yet in re^ty it veils 
under transparent names and a very fiimsy 
allegory prominent statesmen and popular 
questions of its day. We own to having 
no great faith in such far-fetched means 
of persuasion where parallel circumstances 
are necessarily invented or arranged to 
suit the tfflidencies of the author's argu- 
ment. But independently altogether of 
its primary piurpose, *^ Realmah/' had no 
small ments as a work of art. It might 
not convert us to the belief that England , 
like the imaginary Abibah, was so over- 
whelmingly strong that she could well 
aiQford to dispense with her outlying 
foftfi^sses, that she might give up with 
impumiEyy^economy, and advantage the 
Bermudas, ^JUfalta, and even Gibraltar ; 
but what is mOTie to the purpose from the 
artistic point of^vview, it did succeed in 
inftTfing us forget \that its hero — the 
thinker and schemer^r in advance of his 
times — was an utter\ anachronism ; it 
even made us follo"^ with a certain 
tempered interest the fiuiitnating fortunes 
of his lovemaking. Yet Sjir Arthur was 
more happv in the choice otf a subject for 
that last of his fictions whiv h we noticed 
in The Times no long time agV). In it also 
that exact fidelity to f act waAconspicuoua 
wnich is only too often neglected in weav- 
ing deceptive historical romdlPces ; and 
the vivid scenes of life in the! Siberian 
wilds, the intrigues and counter-iifjtrigues 
of favourites of the Czars and Czl&rinas, 
the revolutions, emeiUeSf and prom^ciay 
mieiitos at St. Petersburg, are stribiji' 
historical, as we have reason to know. 

We have little more left to add. T^o^ose 
who met Sir Arthur in societv as the ol^di- 
nary acquaintance, those who knew bVAm 
merely as the agreeable author and cullyi- 
vated companion of their literary solitudeV 
will alike feel as if they had lost a personal^ 
friend. Those social essays of Sir Arthur * 
Helps will bear reading again and again, | 
and no doubt many of his admirers will \ 
return to them iwith revived interest and V 
attention now that the pleasant series has % 
been brought to an untimely end« 

\ 
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REAR-ADMIRAL SHERARD OSBORN. 

(Obituary Notice, Monday, May 10, 1875«) 



Suddenly, in the prime of life, there 
has been snatched from the Naval Service 
an officer who from all points of view was 
one of its most distinguished members. 
Gifted with the highest professional 
abilities, pre-eminent for cool self-posses- 
sion and ready resource in action, daring 
to the utmost stretch of naval audacity, 
but as prudent as he was daring, a strict 
disciplinarian, yet one of the most popular 
of captains, a very successful administra- 
tor, — Rear- Admiral Sherard Osborn had 
lived long enough to do the State distin- 
gnished service, and seemed to be a man 
to whom in an emergency we should turn 
for aid of even greater value in the days 
to come. He was made of too stern 
materials to be a universal favourite. 
His opinions were too uncompromising, 
and his will too determined to be fully 
appreciated in a time of peace ; but 
miring an active and varied career he 
had won the respect of his profession, 
and few men had warmer or more devoted 
friends among those — and they were many 
— ^who knew him well, whether civilians, 
brother officers, or shipmates in the 
humbler walks of life. 

Admiral Osborn entered the Navy as 
first-class Volunteer in September, 1837 ; 
commanded a gunboat against pirates at 
the capture of Quedah in 1838 ; served in 
the East Indies and China in 1843,in Her 
Majesty's ships Hyacinth, Volage, and 
Columbine ; entered the Excellent in 
1843, and passed out in 1844 with a first- 
class certificate as gunnery officer ; was 
recommended as gunnery mate to Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, and appointed to the 
Collingwood, Captain Henry Eden, then 
'fitting for the flag in the Pacific ; became 
gunnery lieutenant for two years in the 
same ship ; was appointed in the Autumn 
of 1848 to command the Dwarf, and sent 
to Ireland in consequence of the Irish in- 
surrection. In the winter of 1849 he 
was selected as a volunteer for the Arctic 
Expedition sent in search of Franklin, 
under Captain H. T. Austin, C.B., and 
appointed to command the Pioneer. In 
that expedition, as well as the following 
one under Captain Sir E. Belcher, he 
held the command of the Pioneer during 
a protracted service of three winters and 
five summers in the Arctic seas, and made 



several long sledge journeys, the last one 
exceeding a thousand miles on foot. 

After a few months' service as Com- 
mander of the Norfolk District Coast- 
guard, to re establish his health, which 
nad been shaken by continuous Arctic 
service. Commander Osborn was ap- 
pointed to the Yesuvius, in the Black 
Sea Fleet, under Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, K.C.B. He first assisted the late 
Admiral Boxer in restoring order in 
Balaklava Harbour, and, as a reward for 
his services there, was sent by Admiral 
Lyons to succeed Captain John Moore as 
Senior Officer of the Blockading Squadron 
off Kertch and the Straits of Yenikale. 
He was present at the capture of Kertch, 
and was then sent into the Sea of Azov aa 
second in seniority to Captain Lyons, 
commanding the gunboat squadron. Com- 
mander Osborn succeeded, on the death 
of that officer, to the command of the 
squadron, which averaged from 14 to 18 
gunboats and despatch vessels. As Com- 
mander, and subsequently as Captain, he 
co-operatedor commanded in the destruc- 
tion of the Kussian squadron atBerdiansk 
and the military position of Taganrog ; 
the burning of the Russian transport flo- 
tilla ; the bombardment of Arabat, and 
the cutting off the supplies of the Russian 
*armies by the capture of the military 
store depots at Genichi and Gheisk — 
services which were acknowledged by the 
Commander-in-Chief in a highly flattering 
memorandum. In the spring of 1856, at 
the special request of Admiral Sir £• 
Lyons, Captain Osborn was appointed by 
the Admiralty to the Medusa gun- vessel, 
and again sent into the Sea of Azov as 
senior officer commanding that squadron, 
and remained there until the signature of 
the treaty of peace, when he returned to 
England. For his services during the 
Russian war, without any solicitation on 
his part. Captain Osborn was honoured 
with the Companionship of the Bath, and 
made an officer of the Legion of Honour 
and of the Order of the Medjidi^, besides 
being personally complimented at Wind- 
sor by his Sovereign and the Prince Con- 
sort. 

In the spring of 1857, on the news of 
a rupture with the Emperor of China, 
Captain Osborn was ajjpointed to th« 

k2 
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Furious, and instructed to escort a force 
o£ 15 gunboats and despatch vessels to 
China» Captain Osborn's orders from the 
Admiralty gave him large discretionary 
poi^frers as to the route and arrangements, 
and many essential preparations had to 
be made at Devonport under his superin- 
tendence. Seeing the difficulty other 
officers had experienced in escorting even 
two gunboats at a time to China, doubts 
were entertained of these vessels, some of 
them of the lightest draught that had ever 
passed the Cape, effecting the voyage at 
all during the winter of Southern latitudes. 
The Commander-in-Chief at Devonport, 
Admiral Sir William Parker, was so much 
struck with the arduous nature of the task 
before Captain Osbom that in giving him 
his parting ord^s he said, in the presence 
of his Secretary, Mr. Charles Richards, 
** If ever you. Sir, deliver all that squad- 
ron safe to your Admiral in China yon 
des*erve to be made a Commodore.*' By 
going to Brazil, avoiding the Cap 3, and 
carrying the squadron on a great circle to 
the South, the passage was made -without 
one disaster, and within six months all 
the vessels were safely at anchor in Hong- 
kong Harbour. That squadron of gun- 
boats, it is only fair to Eay, changed the 
eharacter of the war in China,and brought 
our negotiations to a successful issue. 
Captain Osbom next embarked the British 
Ambassador, and the Furious took a pro- 
minent share in every subsequent opera- 
tion, from the escalade of Canton to the 
capture of the Taku Forts in 1858. The 
gunboat he embarked in was the first t<k 
reach the city of Tien-tsin and the en- 
trance of the Great Canal. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief praised Captain Osbom 
most highly in his official despatches, but 
as he was already in possession of every 
possible honour for past services no official 
recognition could then be given him. 
From China, Captain Osbom carried Lord 
Elgin to Japan, and on his own responsi- 
bility led the escorting squadron beyond 
the surveyed portion of Yeddo Bay until 
Her Majesty's ships were anchored in a 
position within gunshot of the capital. 
This measure led to a satisfactoi^ treaty 
between Japan and Great Britain being 
speedily signed by the Emperors, and 
Xiord Elgin then and subsequently ac- 
knowledged the service rendered by Cap- 
tain Osborn. 

On the return of the Furious to Shang- 
hai in September, 1858, a question arose 
in framing the supplementary treaty 
with China how far it was ponsible <o de- 
clare the^ great river Yang-tze navigable 



to Europeans. Captain Osborn was ap- 
plied to by Lord Elgin, and, confident 
from his experience of the volume of the 
river at Nankin, that it must be navigable 
for hundreds of miles beyond, he under- 
took to test the question, and persuaded 
Captain Barker ^of Her Majesty's ship 
Retribution), senior officer at Shanghai, 
to make the experiment at once. That 
officer, shattered by a stroke of paralysis, 
could only accompany the force just above 
Nankin, the batteries of which were suc- 
cessfully engaged and silenced. Thence, 
up a falling and intricate river. Captain 
Osbom haa, as senior officer, to conduct 
his ship, accompanied by the Cruiser and 
two gunboats, to Hankow, 600 miles from 
the sea ; the Furious having several 
times to be cleared to her keel to float 
her ofi" unknown shoals and reefs. This 
service enabled the Ambassador to insist 
on the river being opened to foreign 
commerce. No war ship of the size or 
the draught of the Furious has subse- 
quently been able to reach Hankow, 
although at this moment the river is 
covered with vessels carrjring European 
commerce. Admiral Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, the Commander-in-Chief, on the 
return of the squadron, issued a general 
order expressing his satisfaction *^ at the 
gallantry, zeal, and perseverance dis- 
played oy the captains, officers, and men 
comprising the expedition." His Excel- 
lency the Earl of Elgin, in his official de- 
spatch to the Secretary of State No. 1, 
the 6th of January, 1859, said : — 

<< The transport of a vessel the size of 
the Furious to a point so remote from the 
sea under circumstances so peculiar is, I 
apprehend, a feat imparalleled in naval 
history. T consider uie successful issue 
of this undertaking to have been mainly 
due to the energy, professional skill, 
courage, and judgment of Captain Osborn 
and his able Master,'' &c. 
Again, on the 18th of Au^st, 1859, 
when Lord Elgin found that his despatch 
had not been officially communicated to 
the Admiralty, he wrote to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
begging that this might be immediately 
done, as he was naturally held in some 
degree responsible for the fact, and that 
it exposed him to the double charge of 
injustice and ingratitude for the ^' re- 
markable services '* rendered, and his 
Lordship added : — 

" To what I luive already said in refer- 
ence to the services rendered by the 
Furious, I beg now to add that I ascribe 
the success of the policy which 1 con 
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sidered it my duty to carrjr out at Tien- 
tsin, Yeddo, and Shanghai in a great 
measure to the zeal, energy, and devotion 
"with which I was supported by Captain 
Osborn and those under his coromaua." 
And again, in the House of Lords, on the 
21st oFFebniAry,1860, Lord Elgin publicly 
acknowledged his obligation to Captain 
Osborn in the most eulogistic terms/ 

In the meantime such had been the 
arduous nature of the service rendered in 
ascending the Yang-tze that Captain 
Barker had invalided and subsequently 
died ; Mr. Court, the Master of the 
Furious, invalided and died ; and 
Captain Osborn had to give up his ship 
and return home on half -pay to undergo 
a long series of surgical operations. By 
the publication of his Naval Journals and 
by other literary labours, Captain Osborn 
was enabled to subsist until well enough 
again to seek service, when, in the spring 
of 1861, he had the honour to be ap- 
pointed to the command of Her Majesty's 
ship Do'-aegal, 101 guns. In her he em- 
barked a portion of the British force sent 
to co-operate in the allied attack on 
Mexico. The return of the expedition 
was followed by the paying-oflf of the 
Donegal in 1862, and so creditable was 
the report upon its efficiency that the 
Admiralty promoted her First Lieutenant 
on Captain Osborn 's recommendation. 

The Fmperor of China, in June, 1862, 
made an offer to Captain Osborn, through 
his agent, Mr. H. N. Lay, C.B., of the 
absolute command of a lar^e squadron of 
vessels to be equipped by him in England 
for the suppression of piracy on the coast 
of China. The command was to have 
been a very lucrative one. Captain Osborn 
was formally promised that, in order to 
gnarante3 such a force not being used 
against European Powers, or in a way 
hostile to our naval sense of humanity or 
justice, he should not be placed under 
any local authorities, but receive his 
orders direct from the Emperor. With 
this understanding. Captain Osborn re- 
ceived especial leave for the purpose from 
the Admiralty, at the written request of 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Af&irs, and officers were lent 
likewise from Her Majesty's Navy on the 
same understanding. A squadron of six 
vessels was constructed, equipped, and 
carried by Captain Osborn to the near 
neighbourhood of Pekin in 1863 ; but on 
reporting himself at the capital of China, 
he found that the Emperor repudiated the 
promises and engagements of his agent, 
and wished to place a Chinese Mandarin 



as a superior officer even on board hifi 
own ship. This, together with the fact 
that the representatives of the European 
Powers wei*e adverse to the institution of 
a force on such terms, decided Captain 
Osborn on withdrawing from a position 
so likely to prove compromising to hia 
own honour as well as to the British in- 
terests in China. By direction of our 
Minister, Sir Frederick Bruce, the whols 
force was withdrawn from China, and 
Captain Osborn's conduct received his 
warmest commendations in an official 
letter. 

Ke turning to England, Captain Osborn 
again placed his services at the disposal 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, and was in 1864 appointed to 
the command of Her Majesty's ship Royal 
Sovereign, a vessel adapted to test tho 
new system of turrets invented by Captain 
Cowper Coles, R.N. He reported on tho 
perfect success with which 12-ton guna 
were for the first time used at sea in Her 
Majesty's Navy, and otherwise showed 
the excellence of the tiirret system ; but 
the Royal Sovereign was paid ofi". Cap- 
tain Osborn was permitted to remain at- 
tached to her until the end of 1864, when, 
having served sufficient time by the regu- 
lations then in force to qualify for hit 
flag, he resigned his command. 

The short time for which the Royal 
Sovereign was kept in commission en- 
tailed heavy pecuniary loss to Captaia 
Osborn, who had fitted her out at a great 
expense under the impression that he 
would be considered one of the active fleet 
for at least three years, and this circum- 
stance, together with additional losses 
caused by the bankruptcy of a firm ol 
Navy agents, obliged Captain Osborn to 
turn his attention while on half -pay and 
awaiting promotion to the Admirals List 
to some employment as a means of sub- 
sistence. He first proceeded to Westera 
India and succes&fully administered os 
agent between the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway Company and the Govern- 
ment a network of railways extending 
throughout the Bombay Presidency, 
Finding the climate, however, injuring^ 
his health, and being desirous of keeping; 
himself employed on matters more imme- 
diately connected with the profession tc* 
which he belonged, I^Captain Osborn re- 
signed this appointment in 1866, and re*.^ 
ceived the thanks both of the Government 
of Bombay and the Supreme Governmenf 
of India, who were pleased to expreaa^ 
" very sincere regret at the prospect ol 
the loss of Captain Sheratd Osborn 'a Bea> 
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rices, which Government believes to have 
been most valuable to Government and 
the public" In 1867 Captain Osborn 
undertook the office of Managing Di- 
rector of the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company (which had 
then just successfully laid the Atlantic 
submarine telegraph cables) for the pur- 
pose of giving his professional knowledge 
to the work of establishing submarine 
telegraph communication between Great 
Britain and her Eastern and Australian 
possessions and colonies. In four years 
this work was completed by a series of 
submarine cables from Falmouth, the 
Mediterranean, and Ked Sea to India, the 
Eastern Archipelago, Hongkong, and Aus- 
tralia ; and Captain Osborn might well 
feel that, from a public as well as pro- 
fessional point of view, he had in this 
great work served the commercial as well 
as the military interests of his country. 
In 1871 Captain Osborn was appointed to 
the command of Her Majesty's ship Her- 
cules, the finest of our cruising ironclads, 
but was compelled, by unexpected circum- 
stances, to ask to be relieved before the 
term of his command expired. In 1873 
be was promoted to the rank of Kear- 
Admiral. 

In the whole of these services, whether 
as midshipman, lieutenant, commander, 
captain, or man of business, the name of 
Sherard Osborn was highly distinguished. 
In the first Chinese War he was thrice 
mentioned in the despatches of Commo- 
dore Sir Thomas Herbert and Admiral 
Sir William Parker, and was publicly 
fchanked as a midshipman by Commodore 
R, B. Watson for his services at the cap- 
ture of Shanghai. . In Ireland he earned 
the warm approval of the local authori- 
ties, and was repeatedly thanked by his 
Commander-in-Cnief. In 1849 his sea- 
manship and gallantry were reported to 
the Admiralty as " beyond all praise in 
remaining by his vessel, the Dwarf, in a 
sinking state in tempestuous weather." 
In the Arctic Seas his energy and joviality, 
and his readiness to undertake the hardest 
labour, if any of his men were distressed 
in sledging expeditions, won him the de 
voted attachment of his crew. In the 
Crimean War he gained the highest re- 
nown and the fullest approval of his dis- 
tinguished Admiral, Sir E. Lyons, who not 
only selected him for presentation to the 
Queen at Windsor, but strained every 



nerve, and with success, to secure his re- 
appointment to the command of the Sea 
of Azov Squadron. To no man more than 
to Captain Sherard Osborn was the open- 
ing of our trade with Japan and China 
due. We believe that his social qualities 
and knowledge of men assisted Lord Elgin 
in his difficult negotiations almost as 
much as the professional nerve and sea- 
manship which carried the Furious to 
Yecldo and Hankow. It has been often 
said that naval officers make the best 
diplomatists, and probably Sherard Os- 
born, as Admiral on a foreign station, 
would have been a marked illustration of 
this rule. Like Lord Dundonald, whom, 
in many respects, afloat and ashore, he 
resembled, he carried his fighting tempe- 
rament into the arena of civil controversy. 
For ten years he struggled energetically 
to advance the views of his friend Captain 
Cowper Coles, and had the satisfaction 
of eventually witnessing the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy,whose great qualities 
he always fully recognized, pronounce^ in 
favour of the turret ship for fighting 
purposes, and the Admiral in command of 
the Channel Fleet report that the 
lamented ** Captain could destroy all the 
broadside ships of the squadron in detail." 
His untimely death will cast a gloom 
©v^er the Arctic Expedition, which he did 
so much to promote. To-day, which wit- 
nesses his funeral, had been fixed for a 
meeting of the Geographical Society, at 
which he and other Arctic celebrities were 
to have assisted. At such a time it seems 
well to recall that he himself attributed 
to his own Arctic experience and the 
example of his first Arctic Commander, 
Captain Austin, two naval lessons of first- 
rate importance ; first, the practice of 
commanaing men sympathetically, as 
human beings and not as machines ; and 
secondly, the habit of prudent daring, 
which tne struggle with an Arctic winter 
always, he declared, engenders. He 
believed he could get out of his men the 
ntmost exertions of which they were 
capable, and he told his intimate friends 
that in the unknown waters of the Sea of 
Azov and the Tang-tze he was always con- 
gratulating himself on his Arctic training. 
He will be remembered by the Expedition 
now about to start, whatever its success, 
for no one did more to furnish his com- 
rades with the opportunity of distinction. 
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BISHOP THIRLWALL. 

(Leading Article, Wednesday, July 28, 1875.) 



- With Bishop Thirlwall, whose death 
we to-day record, a name passes away 
which, on the whole, has, perhaps, been 
the greatest of those which have adorned 
the Ens^lish Episcopate of this century. 
His greatness, indeed, did not lie in the 
customary paths of Episcopal labour, 
though he was far more successful in the 
administration of his diocese than might 
have been supposed by those who judged 
him from a distance. But his characteristic 
distinction lay in the unique combination 
of qualities which he represented — a com- 
bination to which justice can only be done 
by a review of his singular career. His life 
and mind might not unfitly be regarded 
as reflecting in a calm mirror the succes- 
sive disturbed influences of a turbulent 
age, and it was his function, if not to unite 
the rays of thought thus variously re- 
flected, at least to prevent their dissipa* 
tion. His life combined a variety of 
mental experience in which he has left 
few compeers. It commencedrin a period 
which the excitement of subsequent move- 
ments has obscured, but in which the 
true source is to be found of many an in- 
fluence which to the present generation 
seems comparatiTely novel. In the third 
decade of this century two schools of 
religious and philosophical thought were 
eilenily Rowing, which were destined, 
in the active period which ensued, to de- 
velop side by side, with frequent, though 
often unintentional, collision. At Oxford 
was silently maturing that vigorous re- 
vival of ecclesiastical life and patristio 
thought which soon became so potent. 
But there existed at the same time^ and 
more particularly at Cambridge, a school 
of what might be called '* the new learn- 
ing,'' attracted by the brilliant light 
which German scholars were throwing 
over ancient history and literature, and 
not less by the broader human founda- 
tions on which they were seeking, with 
whatever errors, to base the life ana truth 
of Christianity. Bishop Thibxwall was 
the contemporary and^ friend at Cam- 
bridge of men like the late Archdeacon 
Habb ; and one of his first and most 
characteristic performances was to pub 
lish, in conjunction with Hare, a trans- 
lation of Niebuhr's " History of Rome.*' 
That translation was the means of intro- 
ducing to English readers what to many 
of them seemed mere disintegrating specu- 
lations, and the seeds of all subsequent 



suspicion of German thought and theology 
may be seen in the suspicion which tliis. 
publication aroused. Kiebuhr, as is weil 
known, became subsequently almost tho 
animating influence of the mind of Br. 
Arnold, in whom perhapa the school of 
thought which Thirlwall did so much 
to start lost the character which might 
have given it the practical force it has 
lacked. It was at this period, also, that 
Bishop Thirlwall similarly brought to 
the notice of English theology some of tbo 
more important German criticisms on the 
Gospel history. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the two infiueneos we have noticed 
as then prevalent that Dr. Pusey at the 
same period wrote in vindicaticoi of Ger- 
man theologians against the suspiclonf 
entertained of them* His lot was soon 
cast with a very different school, bat 
Thirlwall at this time was reviewing, 
in the labours of a candid and laborious 
scholarship, the very foundations of that 
ecclesiastical edifice of which the super- 
structure was soon to be the object ol 
such vehement enthusiasm. 

This, it must be allowed, however valu- 
able in. its distant results, was not tha 
temper to gain a hearing in the stormy 
thne which followed. England was shoot 
to experience the recoil of the revolu- 
tionary wave which at first she had sue- 
cessfully resisted, and the moment was: 
come for men with distinct principles, a 
compact and imposing theory, and a 
genuine and uncalculating enthusiasm. 
Nothing is more evident in the records 
of the Oxford movement ol 1833, as they 
have been furnished by the principal 
actor in it, than that the ea^er mindft 
which led it formed their theones, or, as 
tiiey would have said, their principles, 
before ascertaining their faote ; and thas 
their theories were animated by the 
necessity of finding some efiectual basis 
ef ix)sistance against the attacks with 
which the Church was menaced. The ad- 
mirable genius who then poured upon the 
world for about twelve years the accu- 
mulated stores of his meditation and his 
reading, and whose personal character, 
no less than his writings, kindled a fire of 
enthusiasm in the younger men of his 
day, could not but carry all before him* 
The success and the long predominancs 
of the Tractarian party were due, as was, 
from the first acknowledged by ccfflipetent 
observers, to the unrivalled vigour and. 
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T)eaiity with which the claims of the 
ecclesiastical system which it revived 
"were presented. Askold alone in some 
degree stemmed the tide ; but it was not 
)really checked till it was broken by the 
force of its own impetuosity against the 
rocks which lay i its course. The se- 
cessions of Dr. Newman and his followers 
were the first, but at the same time the 
fatal, interruption to its career, and the 
steadier stream which it had so long sub- 
merged scon began to make its way to 
the surface. Dr. Thirlwall was no 
longer at the head of that current, but 
he was in a position in which his peculiar 
labilities had, perhaps, even a greater op- 
jK)rtunity of being useful. Between 1830 
and 1840 he had found a refuge from the 
prevailing turmoil in those historical and 
philosophical researches which, on what- 
ever subject, were most congenial to him. 
In that decade he had published his 
, "History of Greece " — a work which 
later researches may have largely supple- 
mented, but which will always retain the 
charm of a pellucid and judicial narrative. 
Before, indeed, entering the Ministry he 
had studied law, and had actually been 
tailed to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn ; and 
if the Church gained in him a valuable 
Prelate, it is not less certain that Equity 
tost in him an incomparable Judge. It 
is not difficult to imagine the serene 
Tatiocination with which he would have 
rivalled even the greatest masters of the 
modem Equity Bench. But he carried 
the temper, and perhaps the habit, of 
Equity into all his subsequent work ; 
«nd when his learning was rewarded in 
J840 by promotion to the See of St* 
David's, it was promptly shown that an 
Invaluable moderating influence had been 
brought to bear upon tbe counsels of the 
Church. His early studies, instead of 
precipitating; him into a partisan opposi- 
tion to the influence which for the time 
I obscured them, were used by him, on the 
contrary, as furnishing the means for a 
!siore impartial and calmer estimate of the 
ezcitement around him. He gauged its 
real value — if perhaps a little too coolly, 
yet with a justice for which, perhaps, 
coolness was in those days an essential 
requisite. In one of his earliest Charges, 
when the Tractarian movement was at its 
height and was arousing the fiercest anta- 
gonism, he distinctly vindicated thelearn- 
; ing, and in some points the fair claims, of 
.its promoters ; and he thus gave a con- 
spicuous pledge of the spirit in which, 
for the future, he interposed in ecolesias- 
iical warfare* His voice after that time 



was chiefly heard inhis periodical Charges, 
and always with the effect of dividing the 
real from the unreal in the questions of 
the hour, and of dissecting with the hand 
of a perfectly skilled anatomist the mental 
and religious phenomena which succes- 
sively arose. He was not so much a force 
as the supervisor of other forces ; and if 
the function is comparatively rare in such 
hands, it is at least not uncongenial to 
the idea of the Episcopal office. He re- 
mained, however, in great measure, to 
the last the critic and historian he had 
been in earlier life ; and when the 
history of the English Church in this 
century comes to be written, Bishop 
Thirl wall's Charges will be the most 
valuable source of illumination to his 
successor in historical labours. 

On one occasion, however, of late years, 
he did enter into a grave public contest, 
and the manner in which he acquitted 
himself rendered it impossible to avoid a 
regret that nature should have endowed 
him with so exceptionally and supremely 
judicial a temperament. Wien others 
were hesitating and wavering as to the 
Disestablishiaent of the Irish Cliurch, he 
asserted the duty cf decision, and vindi- 
cated the claims of the juster side in a 
speech which seemed to concentrate the 
experience and the lucidity of a long life 
of thought and observation. Such a 
career does not win the loud applause 
elicited by the capacities which appeal 
more directly to the feelings. But i^ has 
its reward in the silent gratitude of per- 
plexed contemporaries and in the more 
conspicuous recognitibn of history. The 
world rarely does justice to the men 
whose function it is to hold the balance 
between contending parties, to check 
enthusiasm, and thus to give all truths 
fair play ; but they perform, perhaps, at 
least as important a function as those who 
are the motive powers of life. The parti- 
cular school of thought to which Thirl- 
wall gave an early impulse has since 
risen to a position more worthy of its 
claims ; but he did it, probably, as great 
a service in his old age by discouraging 
its extravagances as in his youth by fur- 
nishing its earliest nourishment. There 
piisses away with him the only mind 
which could survey all schools and forms 
of English religious thought with equal 
knowledge and justice ; but his memory 
will always survive as the most conspi- 
cuous proof that there is no true learning 
and no genuine piety which may not be 
harmoniously combined in the English 
Ohurdu 
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SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE. 
(Obhcuaby Nowcb, Friday, October 22, 1875.) 



Ouf readers will have learnt the news 
of the death, in Paris, of Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, one of the greatest of modem 
inventors. 

Charles Wheatstone was the son of Mr, 
W. Wheatstone, a citizen of Glocester, 
where he was bom in the year 1802. He 
received his early education at a private 
school, where he imbibed a taste for 
mechanics and physical science ; and he 
devoted his youth and early manhood to 
the manufacture of musical instruments. 
Entering into business on his own account 
in London when he was scarcely as yet of 
age, he soon showed a capacity for higher 
and more philosophical studies, his 
mental powers being concentrated not so 
much on the actual manufacture of the 
instruments themselves as upon the prin- 
ciples which underlay their construction. 
In 1823 he first attracted attention by 
the publication of a work entitled " New 
Experiments in Sound." He now devoted 
his attention to a study of the close 
analogy he found existing between the 
phenomena of light and of sound, and 
proceeded to illustrate tlie subject by 
numerous models and an apparatus of his 
own contrivance. 

After numerous investigations in this 
double field of inquiry, many of which 
were published in the ** Journals " of the 
Boyal Institution and in the Philosophical 
Magazine, some ten years after the date 
of his above-mentioned work, he was led 
to communicate, through Professor Fara- 
day, a paper on Acoustic Figures, and 
anotlier on certain experiments made to 
measure the velocity of Electricity and 
the duration of Electric Light. In 1834 
he was api)ointed Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy at King*8 College, 
London, which had been founded some 
five years previously, and two years later 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, when he read before its meeting a 
paper entitled '< Contributions to the 
Physiology of Vision." The first part of 
this paper treated of some remiuHsable 
and as yet mmoticed phenomena of 
binocular sight, and it is remarkable as 
containing the first mention totidem i>erhis 
of the stereoscope, now the constant com- 
panion of cor drawing-room tables. It 
would take long to enumerate all the in- 
ventions which proceeded from that fertile 



brain, but it was as a pioneer in the in- 
vention and application of the electric 
telegraph that the name of Charles 
Wheatstone will be remembered. We do 
not forget the claims of Sir William 
Fothergill Cooke to equal recognition in 
regard to this discovery when we state 
that as far back as June, 1836, in his 
lectures as Professor at King's College, 
Wheatstone had exhibited certain expe- 
riments on the velocity of electricity with 
a lengthened circuit of nearly four milea 
of copper wire, which he then and there 
proposed to convert into an electric tele- 
graph. In the following month of Feb- 
ruary (1837), he made, through the inter- 
vention of Roget and Faraday, the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. W. F. Cooke, who had 
lately become acquainted abroad with 
the electric experiments of Baron Schillin 
and other German philosophers. In the 
month of May in tlie same year Wheat- 
stone and CooKe took out their first patent 
*' for improvements in giving signals and 
sounding alarums in distant places by 
means of electric currents transmitted 
through metallic circuits." The varioua 
improvements which, by the joint dis- 
coveries of Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke, 
were successively introduced into the 
telegraph we need not describe at 
length ; but we may as well record here 
the fact that the first line of electric tele- 
graph actually laid down for public pur- 
g>ses was constructed on the Black wall 
ailway in 1838. Hie terms of partner- 
sliip were afterwards more exactly de- 
fined and confirmed in the November oi 
the same year, when a deed expressly 
vested in Mr. Cooke the exclusive manage- 
ment of the invention in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies, with the exclu- 
sive management of the engineering de- 
partment, while, as partners standing on 
a footine of perfect equality, they wer« 
to diviae equally all proceeds arising 
from the granting of patent rights and 
licences, a percentage being first payabli 
to Mr, Cooke as manager. 

We quote from an award formally 
made by the late Sir Mark Isambard 
Brunei and Professor Daniel on the sub- 
ject, when difficulties arose out of this 
partnership, a few sentences which will 
serve to show how the honours of having 
discovered or invented the eleotrio tele« 
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graph are to bo divided between the two 
claimants. The arbitrators write, under 
date 1841 :— 

*' While Mr. William Fothergill Cooke 
Is entitled to stand alone as the gentle- 
toan to whom this country is indebted for 
having practically introduced and carried 
out the electric telegraph as a most useful 
undertaking, promising to be of national 
importance, and Professor Wheatstone is 
acknowledged on all hands as the scien- 
tific man whose profound and successful 
researches had already prepared the public 
to receive it as a project capable of practi- 
cal application, it is to the united labours 
of the two gentlemen, so well qualified for 
mutual assistance, that we must attribute 
the rapid progress which this important in- 
vention has made during the five years 
since they first bec9>me associated.'' ' 



Professor Wheatstone was one of the 
jurors of the Universal Exhibition at 
Paris in 1855 in the class for ** heat, 
light, and electricity," on which occasion 
he was appointed by the late Emperor a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour^ on 
account of his ''application of the electric 
.telegraph." He was also chosen a cor- 
respondent of the French Imperial Insti- 
tute of Sciences,and an honorary member 
of the principal academies of science in 
Europe. 

It only remains to add that the late Sir 
Charles Wheatstone married, in 1845, 
Emma, daughter of Mr. J. West,Tby 
whom he has left several children. He 
received the honour of knighthood in 
1868 in recognition of his scientific 
services. 



HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
(Obituary Notice, Thursday, June 29, 1876.) 



We regret to announce the death of 
Miss Martineau, on Tuesday evening, at 
her residence,The Knoll, near Ambleside. 
She had just completed her 74th year. 
So far back as the year 1832, Miss Lucy 
Aikin wrote to Dr. Channing, *' You 
must know that a great, new light has 
arisen among Englishwomen ;" and a 
Btill greater authority. Lord Brougham, 
remarked to a friend Ubout the same 
time : — 

" There is at Norwich a deaf girl who 
ifi doing more good than any man in the 
country. Ton may have seen the name 
and some of the productions of Harriet 
Martineau in the * Monthly Repository :' 
but what she is gaining glor^ by is a 
series of ' Illustrations or Political Eco- 
nomy ' in some tales published periodi- 
cally, of 'which nine or ten have appeared. 
Last year she called on me several times, 
and I was struck with marks of eruch an 
energy and resolntion in her as, I thought, 
must command success in some line or 
other of life, though it did not then 
appear in what direction. 'She has a vast 
store of knowledge on many deep and 
difficult subjects — a wonderful store for 
a person scarcely 90 years old ; and her 
observation of common things must have 
been extraordinarily correct as well as 
rapid. I dined yesterdisy in the company 
of Mr. Malthus and Miss Martineau, who 
are great allies. She pursues her course 



steadily, and I hear much praise of Her 
new tale on the Poor Laws. 1 fear, how- 
ever, that it is the character of her mind 
to adopt extreme opinions upon most 
subjects, and without much examination. 
She has now had a full season of London 
* lionizing,' and, as far as one can judge, 
it has done her nothing but good. She 
loves her neighbours the better for their 
good opinion of her ; and, I believe, she 
thinks the more humbly of herself for 
what she has seen of oth«r persons of 
talent and merit.'' 

Harriet Martineau was bom at Nor- 
wich on the 12th of June, 1802. In her 
biography of Mrs. Opie she gives us a 
picture of life in this eastern cathedral 
city in the early part of the 19th century, 
when its Bishop was the liberal and 
enlightened Dr. JBathurst ; and she tells 
us how the proclivities of the city, alike 
towards clerical exclusiveness and to in- 
tellectual stagnation, were largely cor- 
rected by the social gatherings of one or 
two highly-cultivated families, and by a 
large infusion of French and Flemish 
manufacturing industry, the result of the 
revocation of the Edict ot Nantes. The 
Martineaxis were among the families 
whom that measure drove to our shores ; 
and at Norwich they had flourished for 
the best part 'of a century, part of the 
family devoting itself to silk weaving on 
a large scale, while other members were 
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in practice as surgeons^ enjoying a high 
reputation in the city of their adoption. 
Not much is known of Harriet's father, 
who died early, except that ho had eight 
children, of whom she was the youngest. 
Her education was conducted under the 
supervision of her uncle, one of the most 
eminent surgeons in the east of England, 
who took every means to give his 
nephews and nieces the best instruction 
Norwich could afford. Like most persons 
of a high order of intellect, however, 
young Harriet Martineau at an early a^^,6 
resolved to walk alone, and not in educa- 
tional leading-strings, and. practically 
taught herself history and politics while 
her brothers and sisters -svere reading 
their ' Goldsmith " and " Mrs. Mark- 
ham.** Not that she had any lack of 
teachers or instructors ; but from a child 
she resolved to practise the virtue of 
self-reliance and to fit herself for life in 
earnest by such literary exertions as 
eooner or later, she felt, would at least 
make her independent. 

She was barely of age when she ap- 
peared before the public as an author. 
Her first work, however, was not one' 
which gave any great scope to literary 
talents, and must be regarded rather as a 
proof of her internal piety, on the model 
of the Unitarian school in which she had 
been brought up, than as a criterion of 
her intellectual ability. It was entitled 
« Devotional Exercises for the Use of 
Young Persons," and was published in 
1823. It was, however, the narbinger of 
a long series of far more important works 
which were destined to appear thence- 
forth in rapid succession. In 1824 and 
the following year Miss Martineau came 
before the public as the authoress of two 
tales, entitled ** Christmas Day," and a 
seouel to it' " The Friend ;" these she 
followed up with several other stories all 
more or less dealing with social subjects, 
and more^especially illustrating by argu- 
ment and by example the rights and in- 
terests of the working classes. The best 
known of these are *' Principle and Prac- 
tice,*' " The Rioters," " The Turn Out," 
•* Maiy Campbell," and ** My Servant 
BacheL" It is needless to add that in 
these the work of helping the weaker 
and poorer members of society is not only 
enforced upon the wealthier classes us a 
duty, but shown to be no less the common 
interest of both the one and the other. 
These publications carry down the story 
of the h'f e of our author to aoout the year 
1830 or 1831. 

With this period we come to a new era 



in the literary career of Miss Martineau. 
This is shown by her choice of more 
elevated subjects, and possibly a more 
elevated tone is to be discovered in her 
treatment of them also. Her first pub- 
lication after that date was a charming 
collection of '* The Traditions of Pales- 
tine," and her next,if we remember right, 
her ** Five Years of Youth." About the 
same time also she made her name known 
far more widely than before by gaining 
three prizes for as many separate essays 
on subjects proposed by fiie Unitarian 
Association. The subjects were indepen- 
dent of each other, though mutually con- 
nected in their plan ; and on opening the 
sealed envelopes containing the names of 
the writers, it was found wiat on each of 
the three subjects the successful com- 
petitor was a young lady, just 30 years 
of age, named Harriet Martineau. The 
three subjects were respectively, The 
Faith as Unfolded by many Prophets ; 
Providence, as manifested through the 
dealings of God with Israel ; and the 
Essential Faith of the Universal Church. 
These essays were published, and tho- 
roughly established tiie writer's claim to 
the credit of being a ^ofound thinker 
and reasoner upon religious as well as on 
social questions. 

The next subject to which she applied 
her fertile and versatile pen was a series 
of " Illustrations of Political Economy," 
in which she attemi)ted to popularize, by 
familiar and practical illustrations and 
examples, the principles which — speaking 
generally — Adam Smith, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and Komilly, and other men of 
original minds, had laid down in an ab- 
stract and strictly philosophical manner. 
These ** Illustrations " extended to above 
20 numbers ; they were afterwards re- 

gublished in a collective form, and, 
aving since been translated into French 
and German, have helped perhaps more 
than any other work of moaem times ta 
spread abroad, in other conntries as well 
as in our own,a knowledge of that science 
which till our own day had been so littlo 
known and studied. These she followed 
up by two similar series, on cognate sub- 
jects — '^ Illustrations of Taxation *' and 
« Illustrations of Poor, Laws and 
Fanpers." 

In the jear 1834 Harriet Martineau 
paid a visit to the United States, whither 
she found that the fame of her social 
writings had travelled before her. There 
she met with a most cordial reception 
from the leaders of thought and action on 
tile other side of the Atlantic ; and on 
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her return to Europe she published her 
comments on the social, political, and 
religious institutions in the United States, 
under the 'title of *' Society in America," 
and her observations on the natural 
aspects of the Western World and its 
leading personages, under that of '' A 
Ketroppect of Western Travel." On re- 
fcuming to England she found awaiting 
her plenty of offers of literary engage- 
ments from the leading publishers ; but 
she chose to throw in her lot mainly with 
Mr. Charles Ejiight^ who was then in 
the zenith of his high and well-earned 
reputation, as the publisher of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, under the auspices of such men 
as Lord Brougham, Grote, Thirlwall, and 
Lord John Russell. To Charles Knight's 
Beries of cheap and popular publications 
ihe contributed a most useful little 
manual called " How to Observe," which 
she followed up by others respectively 
intended as guides for the Housemaid, 
the Maid-of -all- Work, the Ladies'-maid, 
and the Dressmaker. With the object of 
lightening her literary labours by variety, 
she next employed her pen on a series of 
tales for children, which she gave to the 
world under the title of " The Play- 
fellow." Of these graphic tales the mo^t 
popular were " The Orofton Boys," '* The 
Settlers at Home," <* The Peasant 
and the Prince," and ** Feats on the 
Fiord." At the same time she ad« 
dressed to children of a larger growth 
two novels of a very marked and dis~ 
tinctive character, called ** Deerbrook " 
and " The Hour and the Man," the 
latter of which works passed through 
several editions. 

. About this time her health, which was 
never of the strongest, appears to have 
suffered so much from the continual 
atrain of her literary exertions, that she 
was obliged to lay aside her pen, and 
Jiord MelDoume offered and, we believe, 
even pressed upon her acceptance a lite- 
rary pension. But she wss either too 
proud or too independent to accept it ; 
and possibly also even a higher motive 
came into play ; at all events, in declin- 
ing it she was largely influenced by a 
feeling that ** she could not conscien- 
^tiously share in the proceeds of a system 
't>f taxation which she had reprobated in 
lier published works." Her illness lasted 
(Several years ; but she found means to 
,tum even sickness to account by writing 
and publishing her << Life in a Sick- 
room," — a book suggested by her own 
experiences of suffermg, and^ therefore. 



appealing powerfully to the sympathies 
of many of her readers. 

In 1844, soon after her restoration to 
health and strength, we find Miss Marti- 
neau once more at work upon her 
favourite themes — social subjects — and 
publishing three volumes of tales and 
sketches, illustrative of the evil effects of 
our "Forest and Game Laws," which she 
followed up with a more fanciful work, 
" The Billow and the Rock." In 1846 
she varied the monotony of her quiet and 
laborious life by a visit to the East ; and 
she recorded her impressions of the 
scenes and countries, through which she 
travelled in a book which she published 
in 1848, and which is still most justly 
popular — ^namely,*' Eastern Life, its Past 
and Present." 

In 1850 or 1851 appeared a work by 
Miss Martineau of a totally different 
character from all its predecessors — 
namely, a volume of ** Letters on the 
Laws of Man's Nature and Development," 
which had passed between herself and a 
philosophic friend named Atkinson ; and 
it was this work which first gave the 
public a hint that when she had reached 
something more than middle life she was 
inclined to adopt the teachings of the 
"Positive" school of philosophy, founded 
by Auguste Comte. Two or three years 
later she still more thoroughlv identified 
herself with this school of thought and 
faith by giving to the world a condensed 
version of Comte's " Positive Philo- 
sophy." But while thus employed in the 
study of scientific and semi -religious sub- 
jects, she found time to devote to her 
" History of England during the Thirty 
Years' Peace," a book which is to be 
admired for its singular clearness and the 
studied impartiality of its views. 

We nevt find the indefatigable pen of 
Miss Martineau employed in contributing 
to the **Peoj)le's Journal," and her essays 
in that periodical soon came to be so 
widely in demand that they were subse- 
quently republished under the title of 
<* Household Education." About the 
same time she employed her leisure hours 
in compiling a work of less pretension — 
we mean her ** Complete Guide to the 
Lakes," which appeared in 1854, and for 
which her long residence at the pretty 
cottage near Ambleside, which she made 
her home during her declining years, 
eminently^ qualified her. From and after 
this date it was mainly as a contributor 
of leading articles and of biofi^raphical 
and other literary papers to tne DaUy 
Newsy and as a writer of social articles. 
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'' historietteSy" and graphic personal re- 
minidcenees of the celebrities of the 
present century, in the early volumes of 
" Once a Week," that we must look 
mainly for evidence of Miss Martineau's 
literary activity ; but the weight of in- 
creasinfi years began to tell heavily npon 
her, and after a long illness in or about 
the year 1865 she almost entirely with- 
drew from those engagements. Her bio- 
graphical contributions to the Baily News 
and " Once a Week " were republished 
in a collected form in the early part of 
1869. 

In this brief sketch we have had no 
' space to mention the other works, mostly 
of a more or less ephemeral character, 
which are identified with the name of 
Harriet Martineau. Of these the best 
knawn, perhaps, are her ** Essay on 
British India ^ a851) ; " The Factory 
Contioversy ; a Warning against Med- 
dling Legislation " (1855) ; '* Corporate 
Tradition ** and ** National Rights and 
Local Dues on Shipping " (1857J ; " En- 
dowed Schools m &eland " (1859) ; 
** England and her Soldiers " — a work on 
the vexed question of Army Keform 
(1859) ; and " Health, Husbandry, and 
Handicraft," a collection of stray papers 
contributed to some of the leading serials 
of the day. 

At her charming home uear Ambleside, 



so long as health and strength remained 
to her. Miss Martineau rejoiced to en- 
tertain a circle of attached literary and 
political friends, and to receive the visits 
of such strangers, both English and 
foreign, as cared to travel in order to 
gratify some higher interests than those 
of mere pleasure. From mere pleasure^ 
apart from the business of life, and to 
mere pleasure-seekers and idlers and 
triflers, she had an unconquerable aver« 
sion ; but if any one sought to benefit his 
fellow-creatures, high or low, rich or poor, 
and to lead a useful life as a social beiiigi 
and a member of the busy hive of Engliui 
labour, or, indeed, of humanity at larget, 
to him or to her the doors of Miss Mar- 
tineau's house and of her heart were at 
once open. To the last, in spite of a 
painful chronic illness, she took the 
greatest interest in every movement 
which had for its object the social, phy- 
sical.and moral improvement of the world 
in which her lot was oast, and she cor- 
responded largely with the various leaders 
of such movements, who seldom sought in 
vain for her counsel and advice. If any 
lady of the 19th century, in England or 
abroad, may be allowed to put in a claim 
for the credit of not having lived in vain, 
that woman, we honestly believe, was 
Harriet Martineau. 



DUC DE 8ALDANHA. 
(Obituaby Notice, Wednesday, Novembeb 22, 1876.) 



The Due de Saldanha, whose death 
yesterday morning from congestion of the 
brain we have to announce to-day, was 
bom so long ago that, when he was recently 
stated to be ill, many well-informed people 
may have been startled to find that he 
was still alive,and now that he has passed 
away he almost seems to have belonged 
to another age. He was at one time the 
most prominent of Portuguese statesmen, 
and his career was so eventful as to be 
worthy of a place beside that of Espartero. 
Saldanha was, in truth, the Espartero of 
Portugal ; but he played his part on a 
more provincial stage. Wretched as the 
political contests of Spain have been for 
naif a centuiy, they have, on the whole, 
been somewhat less contemptible than 
those civil wars of Portugal in which 
Dom Miguel stands for Don Carlos. Sal- 
danha was once, however, the chief figure 



on the side of the reigning family. Now 
a victorious General, now a Prime 
Minister, now an exile, and then a dic- 
tator in all but the name, he went through 
such a circle of vicissitudes as we can find 
only in the politics of the Peninsula. His 
career is as remarkable for the space it 
covers as for the events it includes. It is 
rather startling to remember that he was 
old enough to have served in the army 
during the French occupation, that ho 
gave a great deal of trouble to Canning, 
that he was the hero of the famous expe- 
dition to Terceira, that he was an exile in 
England nearly fifty years ago, and yet 
that he has now died as Portuguese 
Minister in this country. A considerable 
interest is given to his story by the fact 
that so much of it has been connected 
with England. 

Saldaxiha was born on the 15th of 
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November, about the year 1790 ; but the 
exact date does not seem to be above dis- 
pute. His family ^a& noble ; and, being 
the grandson of a man famous in Portu- 
guese history, tha JMarquis de Pombal, he 
nad an easy introduction to public life* 
But in his you^ Portugal gave slender 
chance of a public career for anybody. 
First came the French occupation, and 
then the presence of the English army. 
After the restoration of peace, Lord 
Beresford and a party of English oi^cers 
virtually disposed of the military forces, 
and \irere beheved to be also the masters 
of the Government. King Johu YI. had 
gone to Brazil,leaving the supreme power 
to a Becencnr, which did not consult the 
national will. There was a revolution, 
and a somewhat slavish copy was made of 
the Democratic Constitution with which 
the Spaniards had tried to replace des- 
potic rule. The return of the King, a 
counter revolution, and the virtual decla- 
ration of indepexidence bv Brazil are 
events which fill the next few years with 
weary strife. The King himself was a 
well-meaning but feeble creature, ready 
to obey any. constitution that the Cortes 
might frame, but too afraid of his wife 
and liis second son to be master of his own 
actions. Queen Charlotte waa a woman 
of violent and despotic temper. She 
allowed herself to be banished from the 
kingdom, or at least from the capital, 
rather than sigu a constitution which 
took away much of the Royal nower. Her 
second son, Dom Miguel, was like herself 
in temper and beneath her in the bru- 
tality of his nature. The worthy pair 
made some astonishing efforts to get the 
Boyai power into their own hands. They 
once shut up the King in his palace, pre- 
tending that his life was in danger, and 
he was rescued only by a deputation of 
Ambassadors, headed by the !Papal Nun- 
cio. The scene was one of the most as- 
tonishing pictures even of Portuguese 
Btory. Soon afterwards he had to take 
refuge on board an English ship of war. 
The Court of Lisbon was a small Pande- 
monium in those days. When the King 
died, the Begency fell to his daughter. 
Princess Isal^Ua Maria, pending the de- 
cision of his eldest son, Dom Pedro, Em- 
peror of Brazil. The Constitution of Brazil 
required that Prince to choose between 
Brazil and Portugal. He chose the 
American throne, and gave the European 
one to his young daughter. Donna Maria, 
but ho provided that she should marry 
her uncle, Dom Miguel. Meanwhile 
Portugal was plunging into fresh troubles. 



A new Constitution had been passing 
through the Cortes, and the Queen and 
Dom Miguel had been actively conspiring 
to seize tne throne. 

Now begins the prominent part of Sal- 
danha's career. He had remained in 
Portugal after the approach of the French 
soldiers had made the Eling abandon his 
subjects in a cowardly fashion and take 
refuge in Brazil. Saldanha, however, 
submitted to the invaders, like most other 
Portuguese, and it is recorded that in 
1810 he fell into the hands of Wellington, 
who caused him to be sent to England* 
Passing to J3razil, he served in the army, 
and he did not come back to his native 
country until the King had returned to 
accept the position of a Constitutional 
Monarch. ^aldanha*s rise then became 
rapid. In 1825 he was Minister of Foreign 
Aliairs, and after the death of Jolm VI. 
he vas made Govynor of Oporto. His 
position gave him great power in 1826, 
when, as we have already said, the 
Miguelitos were conspiring to overthrow 
the Constitutional party and keep Dom 
Pedro's daughter off the throne. Saldanha 
did much to put down the friends of Dom 
Miguel, and he was naturally made 
Minister of War. The year 1826 was one 
of the most stormy in his whole life. The 
new Constitution of Portugal being too 
Liberal to suit the tastes of the Spanish 
Court, the Miguel it es found powerful 
friendis there, and the Minister of War 
had soon to take the field against them in 
person. He found little or no opposition 
m the field, but when he came back to 
Lisbon he was seized with a violent ill- 
ness, which was supposed to prove that 
he had reason to dread more subtle 
enemies than open foes. It was believed 
that he had been poisoned, and suspicion 
fell on some clerical allies of Dom Miguel 
and Queen Charlotte. He recovered oiily 
to find that the Miguel ites had thrown off 
all disguise and were in open rebellion. 
But at this stage came the intervention 
of England. The English Ministry con- 
tended that our treaty with Portugal 
bound us to protect her against foreign 
foes, and that, as Dom Miguel was 
covertly aided by Spain, we must protect 
the independence of the country. An ex- 
pedition being hastily sent off to Lisbon, 
the Spanish Court drew back, and the 
Miguelites soon dispersed. Meanwhile, 
the illness of Saldanha had forced him to 
withdraw from the Ministry, but a 
mutinv among the soldiers at Elvas 
brought calls for the return of so resolute 
and energetic a spirit to power, and, oh ey- 
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ing the smnmons, he showed that he was 
worthy of it by the vigour with which he 
suppressed the revolt and brought the 
culprits to triaL But his Ministerial col- 
leagues were jealous of his power and 
popularity. They complainea that he 
acted as if he alone were the Government^ 
and they hinted that he designed to sup- 
plant the Begent. They also complained 
that a love of notoriety and a want of 
dignity had made him run to the theatre 
with the news of the victory over the 
mutinous troops and read the despatch 
aloud to the auidience. But Saldanha was 
not to be put down by such a protest, and, 
telling the Princess Kegent she must 
choose between him and his colleagues, 
he managed to get rid of them. His 
triumph, however, was short-lived. Dom 
Miguel continued to plot, and he had won 
over to his side some high officials. Sal- 
danha was certain that the chief of the 
traitors was Bastos, the Intendant of 
Police, «id he urged the Regent to dis- 
miss him. But the Regent h^ begun to 
fear the power of her Prime Minister, and 
instead of instantly signing the decree of 
dismissal, she carried it to her country 
house for consideration. Hurrying to her 
presence, Bastos and hia friends accused 
Saldanha of revolutionary ambition, de- 
claring that he was an agent of the Jaco- 
bins and the secret societies. Bence the 
Princess dismissed her best friend, and 
he instantly sought refuge in £np;Iand. 
Lisbon was not a safe place of residence 
for a fallen Minister. The Press was 
^gged lest it should speak well of him. 
Then followed a weary season of misrule. 
^ Dom Pedro being so fil advised as to con- 
fer the Regency on Dom Miguel, the 
supreme power passed into the hands of 
Queen Charlotte ; the new Regent eraded 
the duty of swearing to observe the Con- 
stitution ; and then there began a period 
of usurpation, Dom Miguel openly taking 
the title of £ing. The violence of his 
temper led to an extraordinary scene be- 
tween him and his sister. Believing that 
she had sent her jewels to England in 
order to put them beyond his reach, he 
rushed to her chamber in a fit of mad 
passion and menaced her with a loaded 
pistol. She flung him off in the struggle, 
and his Chamberlain rushed to defend 
ber. Dom Miguel stabbed him in the arm, 
and, in the madness of his fury, fired at 
the Princess. She escaped, but the ball 
killed a servant by her side. Such was 
Dom Miguel, and such were the incidents 
of his Court. Meanwhile, in ignorance 
of his treachery, the raal heir of thA 



throne, Donna Maria of Brazil, was on 
•her way to Portugal ; but when she learnt 
the conduct of the man who was to have 
been her husband she went to England. 
At this stage Saldanha is the chief figure 
in a chapter of our naval and political 
history which Englishmen would wish to 
forget. Fitting out a warlike expedition 
he and other military refugees in England 
sailed from Portsmoutii, giving out thai 
they were bound for Brazil ; but in reality 
they sailed for Terceira, a place which 
had never accepted the rule of Dom 
Miguel. Thus, the English Ministry be- 
lieved they had committed a breach oi 
neutrality, and our fleet was ordered to 
prevent them from landing. Hence the 
ship Ranger fired at Saldanha's vessel, 
killing one man and wounding another. 
He made an indignant protest against the 
aid thus given to the Miguelites ; the 
conduct of the Tory Ministry was held 
up to reprobation in France and in aU 
the countries which had any sympathy 
with Liberal ideas ; and the explosioD 
of anger in our own Parliament was 
quickened by the official declaration of 
Dom Miffuel himself that the conduct of 
England nad been above all praise. 

The En£jlish Government displaved no 
such activity when Dom Pedro — who had 
resigned the throne of Brazil in favour of 
his son, and had come to Europe to re- 
store the rights of his daughter — sailed 
from Liverpool for Belleisle at the head 
of a second military expedition. Saldanha 
did not go with him, but, when Dom Pedro 
had ^ined possession of Oporto, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the defence of that 
town against the Miguelites. Dom Pedro 
was able to enlist J^glish sailors in his 
service, and one of them, Admiral Napier, 
destroyed the opposing fleet. Another 
displayed aneonally English characteristic 
by resenting Dom Pedro's haughty ain 
and keeping the fleet in pawn until the 
officers and men should be paid.. During 
the weary months of the war Saldanha 
gained, on the whole, more distinction 
than any other soldier. It was he who, 
in concert with the Duke of Terceira, 
forced Dom Miguel to submit and to sign 
a convention of surrender on the 26th of 
May, 1834. Scarcely a month afterwards 
the usurper formally declared the compact 
to be null and void ; but by that time the 
rights of the young Queen were secure. 
Saldanha, who had become a Duke and a 
Marshal, was made Prime Minister. A 
fresh set of troubles,however^wa8 brought 
to the country by new and bitter quarrels 
about the Constitution, and by the jealousy 
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with whicli tlie governing classes regarded 
the power that the Qneen had given to 
her second husband, Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg. He insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of the pledge in the marriage treaty 
that he should be made Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. He insisted all the 
more, perhaps, because the same condition 
had beisn exacted by her first husband. 
The Cortes violently protested against 
such a surrender of power into the hands 
of a foreigner, but the Ministers yielded 
to the importunities of the Court, and the 
Prince signified his rights to the army in 
a proclamation marked by unwise haugh- 
tiness. The knot was cut by the dissolu- 
tion of the Cortes. Fresh battles about 
the Constitution, a military revolution, 
and the surrender of the Queen disturbed 
the year 1836. Saldanha, who had left 
ofiice in the previous year because he had 
DO sufficient majority in the Chambers, 
was again pushed to the front by his 
restless spirit. In 1837 he supported a 
rebellion which was secretly favoured by 
the Queen, and the object of which was 
bo replace the existing Constitution by 
the less democratic c&rter which Dom 
Pedro had granted in 1826. Thus he fell 
under the ban of the Liberals, and hence 
ho had to undergo another long exile in 
England. In 1846 he again, however, 
suddenly became the first man in Por- 
kugal. Sent for by the Queen and made 
Minister of War, he distinguished himself 
by the vigour with which he opposed 
another insurrection. The next year was 
also a most stormy one in his life. 
The Miguelites joined their forces to the 
other discontented subjects of Queen 
Maria, and Saldanha himself took the 
field. Although he gained a considerable 
success at Torres Vedras, the struggle was 
60 threatening to Portugal as again to 
demand, in the opinion of the English 
Ministry, foreign intervention. When 
the Quadruple Alliance restored peace, 
Saldanha obtained a new lease of power. 
But he owed much of it to the tactics of 
his rival, then the first of Portuguese 
statesmen, Costa-Cabral, the Comte de 
Thomar. Costa-Cabral had been received 
with great favour by his countrymen on 
coming back from exile in 1847, and the 
elections had, perhaps, given him a ma- 
jority in the Cortes ; yet for a time he 
was content to support Saldanha. The 
Marshal, however, rapidly lost favour by 
the vacillation of his opinions, his inabi- 
lity to manage the details of public busi- 
ness, and the helpless way m which he 
allowed the financial businesa to fsdl into i 



confusion. He therefore resigned in 1849, 
and Costa-Cabral took his place. For a 
couple of years he was content to revenge 
himself on his rival by the bitterness of 
his attacks. Thus he lost the favour of 
the Queen, and even his political friends 
fell away from him. But in 1851 another 
turn of the revolutionary wheel again 
made him supreme. In a letter publicly 
addressed to his old companion-in-arms, 
the Duke of Terceira, he accused Costa- 
Cabral of ** prevarications, peculations, 
and continued infractions of the Constitu- 
tion.'' The proclamation was almost 
frantic in the violence of its appeals to 
the Duke to save the State by forcibly 
driving Oosta-Cabral from power. The 
Duke did not respond, and for a time 
nobody seemed inclined to support Sal- 
danha. His prospects were so dark that 
he had to hide himself to escape an arrest 
which might have been very embarrassing. 
But the people of Oporto stood by their 
old Governnr,and in a moment they made 
another marvellous change in his fortunes. 
Taking his side, they helped to turn the 
tide of popular feeling ; the soldiery de- 
clared themselves in favour of their former 
chief, and the excitement was so menacing 
that Costa-Cabral had to fly. Making 
the best of the situation, the Queen tele- 
graphed to Oporto for Saldanha, urging 
him to come to Lisbon immediately, as 
" the good of the State " required his 
presence. Thus did he once more become 
Prime Minister. He held office until 
1856, when he was again dismissed on 
account of difierences of opinion between 
him and the new Monarch, Pedro II. Aa 
the leader of the Opposition in the Cortea,. 
he became as restless as ever. In 1861 a 
dangerous illness checked his activity, 
and little more was heard of him beyond 
the confines of Portugal until 1869, when 
he went to Paris as Minister. But he re- 
signed a post which kept him away from 
the intrigues of Lisbon, and he has hada 
hand in all the subsequent half-military, 
half-political changes of the Court. Ha 
headed a successful military demonstra- 
tion in L870,and once more became Prime 
Minister ; but he resigned the office in 
February, 1871, and came as Minister to 
England, where he has died. Most of his 
struggles were for petty or personal ob- 
jects, and all his restless activity was ex- 
pended in a very confined sphere. Never- 
theless, his life possesses considerable in- 
terest as that of a man who for 50 years 
was a central figure in the civil wars and 
political agitations of PortugaL 
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SIR TITUS SALT. 
(Obituary Notice, Sattjuday, December 30, 1876.) 



The death of JSir Titus Salt occurred 
yesterday afternoon at Crow Nest, his seat 
near Bradford, after a lingering illness. 
His age was 73. 

Sir Titus Salt was born on the 20th of 
September, 1803, at the old Manor-house, 
Morley. His father, who was a wool- 
stapler, moved with his family from 
Morley to Crofton, near "Wakefield, and 
at Heath Grammar School, near that 
town, bis son received bis education. It 
was just at tbe time when the worsted 
manufacture was beginning to rise from a 
domestic operation to a factory institu- 
tion ; and as the change was distasteful 
to the older stuff manufacturers in the 
district around Wakefield, the trade 
shifted its quarters and settled at Brad- 
ford. Among those who moved with it 
were Daniel Salt and his family. The 
father continued to confine himself to the 
purchase and sale of wool. The more 
ambitious son determined to attempt the 
manufacture of stuffs, and gave the first 
intimation of his speciality in the utiliz- 
ing of raw materials heretofore unappre- 
ciated. The wool called *' Donskoi," from 
the south-eastern parts of Russia, grown 
on the banks of the River Don, was a 
coarse and tangled material, then con- 
sidered unavailable for purposes of manu- 
facture. How to overcome the difficulties 
of spinning and weaving this article was 
the first problem Mr. Titus Salt set him- 
self to solve. For this purpose he set up 
his machinery in what was known as 
Thompson's Mill, Silsbridge-lane, Brad- 
ford. Successful in this enterprise, he 
extended his operations in this and other 
branches of the worsted manufacture, and 
added a large factory in Union- street. 
His trade grew rapidly under his hands, 
and in a few years he was carrying on his 
works not only in the two places just 
named, but also at Hcllings* Mill, Sils- 
bridge lane ; at Brick-lane Mill, and in 
Fawcett-court. It was in the year 1836 
that he achieved his greatest success, in 
becoming for practical purposes the dis- 
coverer of the wool or hair now known in 
almost all parts of the civilized world as 
alpaca. The existence of the aninial 
called the paca, or alpaca, had indeed 
been known nearly 300 years before, and 
its long fieeces were boasted of by the 
Spanish Governors of Peru in the 16th 



century. But no one in England had 
operated upon the article with much 
success, and it was shown to Mr. Salt by 
a Liverpool broker as a novelty in 1836. 

While thus founding his private for- 
tunes, he was not unmindful of his more 
public obligations. He was elected Mayor 
of Bradford in 1848, and discharged the 
duties of that ofiice with punctuality and 
efficiency. Meanwhile his reputation as 
a manufacturer was advancing, and the 
increased demand for his goods rendered 
necessary improved facilities for their pro- 
duction. Accordingly, in 1851, the year 
of the *' Great Exhibition," the works at 
Saltaire were commenced. They were 
opened on the 20th of September, 1853, 
the 50th anniversary of ^ their owner's 
birthday, on which occasion he gave in 
one of the vast rooms of the factory a 
banquet, at which he entertained 2,500 
workpeople. The works started with 
such eclat received subsequently various 
additions and improvements, and furnish 
employment to a very large number of 
persons, for whose accommodation he 
erected the dwellings now grown into the 
town of Saltaire. These comprised, ^at 
the last census taken, 820 houses, occu- 
pied by 4,389 persons. In 1859 he erected 
the Congregational church at Saltaire. In 
1863, by erecting buildings for baths and 
wash-houses, he provided for the cleanli- 
ness and consequent self-respect of his 
workpeople. He had before this furnished 
them with facilities for the education of 
their children by building a large, school- 
room ; but as, with the extension of hia 
works and the increase in the numbers of 
his workpeople, this provision had in hia 
judgment become inadequate, he built a 
fresh range of schoolrooms in 1868, with 
accommodation for 750 scholars. During 
the past summer a new Sunday school was 
built by Sir Titus in connexion with the 
Saltaire Congregational church, costing, 
with site, nearly £10,000. It may^ be 
mentionea, also, that he contributed in a 
munificent manner towards the cost o£ 
the handsome Congregational church at 
Lightcliffe, and has very recently offered 
a site for a Board School at Saltaire. 

A hospital and infirmary have also been 
added to his erections, so that the needs 
of the sick might be relieved ; while for 
the widows and aged he provided 45 alms' 
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houses, with a"* lawn and shrubbery in 
front, all so neatly kept as to be models 
of cleanliness and comfort. The married 
couples receive 10s. per week, the un- 
married inmates 7s. 6d. In 1871 a beauti- 
tul park, 14 acres in extent, on the banks 
of the River Aire, and within an easy 
distance of the factory and the town, was 
given by Sir Titua Salt for the use of the 
public ; and in November of the follow- 
ing year a large and handsome buildmg 
was provided by him to serve as a Club 
and Institute, where a large library is to 
be found, evening classes assemble, lec- 
tures on science and literature are de- 
livered, and the games of chess and bil- 
liards may be played. 

In the year 1859 he was elected Member 
of Parliament for the borough of Brad- 
ford. So long as he filled this post he 
attended regularly the sittings of the 
House of Commons, but the post was 
somewhat of an irksome one to nim, and 
he resigned his office in 1801 and came 
back to his admiring followers and 
friends. Previous to entering Parlia- 
ment, however, he had filled a number of 
important public offices. Besides being a 
magistrate for the borough of Bradford, 
he was appointed on the Commission of 
the Peace for the West Riding, and was 
also made a deputy-lieutenant of the 
Riding. In 1857 he filled the office of 
President of the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce. In September, 1869, the 
(i'leen confen'ed a baronetcy upon him — 
an act which was universally recognized 
as a well-merited bestowal of the Royal 
fav«)ur. During the last few years he has 
lived in retirement at Crow Nest, 
although never relinquishing his con- 
nexion with the works at Saltaire. 
During the 23 years over which the his- 
tory of Saltaire now extends there have 
been many public manifestations of the 
high esteem in which Sir Titus Salt was 
held both by his own workpeople and the 
public generally. On the 20th of Sep- 



tember, 1856, a marble bust of Sir Titus, 
executed by Mr. T. Milnes.%was presented 
to him by the people of Saltaire. In 
July, 1869, the residents of the alms- 
houses presented him with a pair of gold 
spectacles and a silver-mounted staff. In 
September, 1870, two silver-plated corner 
dishes were given to him by the children 
of Saltaire. An oil portrait of himself^ 
painted by Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A., was 
subscribed for in 1871, and on the 26th 
of August in that year was presented to 
him in the Bradford Mechanics' Institute^ 
along with an address expressing in flat- 
tering terms the affection and esteem of 
the subscribers. lo 1829 Sir Titus 
married Caroline, daughter of Mr. George 
Whitlam, of Grimsby, by whom ho had 
a family of 11 children. 

Sir Titus Salt's public donations during 
the last quarter of a century have 
amounted to many hundred thousand 
pounds. The estimate of a man's chari- 
tableness of nature is not, of course, to be 
formed merely from the money value of 
his gifts. But those who were best ac- 
quamted with Sir Titus Salt knew that he 
felt genuine compassion for distress, how- 
ever much it might be unconsciously 
veiled by an outward appearance of im- 
passiveness and reserve. Tliough unable, 
from advancing years and physical in- 
firmity,to take a prominent part in public 
matters, his influence and his purse were 
ever at the disposal of patriotism and 
benevolence. He remained true to the 
Liberal political opinions he had formed 
in his youth. He had been a Radical 
reformer ever since he attained to man- 
hood, and he was not a person to give up 
convictions that had become part of his 
character. A conscientious Dissenter when 
comparatively poor, he would not throw 
aside his religion when he got rich. And, 
having always sympathized with the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-creatures, his practical 
manifestations of the feeling increaset* 
with his power of exhibiting then> 



SIR WILLIAM FERGUSSON. 
(Obituary Notice, Monday, February 12, 1877.) 



Sir William Fergusson, whose death 
we record to-day, was born at Pres- 
tonpans, in East Lothian, on the 20th 
of March, 1808, so that he had not 
quite completed his 09th year. He 
was educated at the High School of 



Edinburgh, and passed from the School 
into the University, with the intention of 
ultimately practising the law ; but he 
toon abandoned this intention in favour 
of tlio more congenial pursuit of surgery, 
in which he was destined to become pre- 
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eminently distinguished. Even as a 
pupil, Fergusson displayed the manual 
dexterity for which he was so remarkable 
in after life ; and this quality attracted 
the attention of his great teacher, Robert 
Knox, who sought and secured his services 
as Demonstrator of Anatomy. Those were 
the days before the passing of Warbur- 
ton's Anatomy Act, when teachers were 
dependent upon the so-called *' resurrec- 
tion-men " for a supply of subjects ; and 
soon after the commencement of Fergus- 
son's career as a demonstrator the storm 
caused by the discovery of the murders 
perpetrated by Burke and Hare burst 
upon the Edinburgh school. Kno.£ was 
compelled to fly for his life ; but his more 
fortunate assistant succeeded in passing 
through the trouble of the time un- 
scathed. He taught anatomy with great 
earnestness for manj years, and devoted 
much of his spare time to the prepara- 
tion of dissections, which are Aill pre- 
served in the museum of the College of 
Suroeons of Edinburgh as examples of his 
skill ; but he constantly looked forward 
to surgery as his eventual calling, and as 
early as 1831 he be^an to deliver sur{{ical 
lectures as one of those extra-academical 
teachers from among whom the list of 
Edinburgh Professors is usually recruited. 
He was appointed Surgeon to the Royal 
Public Dispensary, where he soon became 
noted for his skill and dexterity as an 
operator ; and upon the removal of Mr. 
Liston to London, in 1835, he was left 
with no rival in his own. department, ex- 
cepting Mr. Syme. In 1836 he became 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, and in 
1840, when King's College Hospital was 
establisLed in London, the then Professor 
of Surgery in King's College, Mr. Amott, 
decided to relinquish the chair rather 
than to quit the Middlesex Hospital ; 
and it became necessary to find a suc- 
cessor. The rival institution, University 
College Hospital, had so largely profited 
by the accession of Mr. Liston, and by 
his fame as an operator, that the Council 
of King's College not unnaturally turned 
their eyes northward and made proposals 
to Fergusson. After some negotiation he 
accepted the post of surgeon to the hos- 
pital and the Professorship, and settled 
m Dover-street. Having at first no pro- 
fessional following, and with the expenses 
of a family pressing upon him, he, like 
others, found the road to success a steep 
and difiicult one, and it was only the pos- 
session of some private fortune through 
his wife which enabled him to hold his 
ground. Before long, however, medical 



practitioners began to flock to King'f 
College Hospital in order to witness the 
performance of operations with a dex- 
terity equal to that of Liston, and with a 
certain finish and carefulness which 
Liston had never displayed. In 1842 
Fergusson published the first edition of 
his work on *' Practical Surgery," which 
has since been the text-book of many 
generations of 0tudents,and which exerted 
well-deserving influence upon his snccasa 
as a consulting surgeon. The medical 
ichool of King's College was also a 
constant source of practice, for its numer- 
ous pupils carried the name of their 
teacher to every part of the wcrld. 

Fergusson was in many respects mudh 
aided by fortune. Sir Astley Cooper died, 
full of years and honours, in 1842 ; Liston 
was cut off in his prime in 1847 ; and 
Aston Key, the most brilliant operator of 
the day, fell a victim to cholera in 1849. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, who had never been 
remarkable as an operator, was glad in 
his later days to commit many cases which 
required the use of the knife to the hands of 
younger surgeons, and thusFergusson soon 
found himself almost without a rival in 
London in his own department of the 
profession. He was fully equal to the 
position in which he was placed, and rose 
rapidly in the estimation of the public 
His fine, handsome person and winning 
manners were passports to the confidence 
of his patients, and his unhesitating adop- 
tion of ether and chloroform as soon as 
these agents were introduced into practice 
not only enabled him to accomplish more 
than had been possible to his predecessors. 
but to do this without the infliction of 
pain. His powerful hand rendered him 
especially fitted to deal with large and 
formidable tumours in a way which had 
never before been attempted, and, at the 
same time, his refinement of touch gave 
him great advantages in the performance of 
more delicate operations, among which 
those for the cure of deformities of the 
mouth, such as hare lip and cleft palate, 
were particularly remarkable for the im- 
provements which he introduced and for 
the increased success which attended 
them. His greatest surgical work, how- 
ever, was in the treatment of diseased 
joints, and generally in the treatment 
which he called by the apt name of ** con- 
servative surgery." To him is almost 
entirely due the modern practice of re- 
moving the actual disease or a joint only, 
in cases which, before his time, would 
have been treated by am patation of the 
whole of the affected limb. 

1.2 
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In 1843 Fergusson was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Kng- 
land, and soon afterwards a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In 1849 he was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Aston Key as surgeon to the 
Prince Consort ; in 1855 he was appointed 
Surgeon-Extraordinary, and in 1867 
Sergeant- Surgeon to the Queen. In 1865 
Her Majesty was pleased to elevate him 
to a baronetcy, the offer being conveyed 
in very flattering terras by the then Prime 
Mmister, Earl RusselL Sir William was 
President of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in 1870 ; and previously, but for 
a few years only, had held office as an 
Examiner, the duties of which poet were 
not congenial to him. In 1863-64 ho was 
Professor of Human Anatomy and Surgery 
to the College, when he delivered two 
valuable courses of lectures on the pro- 
gress of surgery, which were afterwards 
published ; and in 1871 he was Hunterian 
orator. 

As a surgeon. Sir William Fergusson 
was both enterprising and cautious. FuUy 
reliant upon himself, he could often 
venture to perform operations which 
others had declined to undertake ; and his 
perfect self-possession in the most trying 
emergencies has more than once converted 
into a surgical triumph what might in 
other hands have been a catastrophe. De- 
liberate in his movements, he yet com- 
pleted his work more rapidly than more 
showy operators ; since no action of his 
hand was thrown away, and no step had 
ever to be retraced. Thoroughly pains- 
taking in his attention to details when- 
ever such attention was likely to contri- 
bute to success, he despised the fussiness 
of complicated instrumentsand apparatus, 



and employed the simplest means for the 
accomplishment of the ends which he had 
in view. With an apparently intuitive 
knowledge of what ought to be done in a 
given case, he was not fond of long ex- 
planations or elaborate statements either 
to patients or to their friends ; and his 
favourite phrase that he would ** do a 
little something " was often applied to 
some of the most formidable proceedings 
in surgery. This reticence rendered his 
teaching a matter rather of example than 
of precept. Though not without a certain 
native eloquence on subjects which deeply 
interested him, he lacked clearness as a 
lecturer, and his speeches on public occa- 
sions hardly carried the weight to which 
they were entitled by the position of the 
speaker. Kind of heart, and ready to 
help all who were in need, he was en- 
deared to his many pupils and friends j 
and, fond of society, he acted the host 
both in George-street and at his Scottish 
home in Peeblesshire with geniality and 
genuine hospitality. His death leaves a 
blank in his profession which will not be 
easily filled, even though the event has 
now for some months been expected and 
foreseen. The immediate cause of his 
death was renal disease, from which he 
had long suffered, insomuch that his re- 
covery was almost despaired of in the 
spring of 1876. He so far rallied , however, 
as to spend^some months in Scotland, and 
within the last few weeks he has been able 
to see a few of his old patients who wished 
for his advice. The symptoms then re- 
turned in great severity, and he died a* 
his house in George-street on Saturday 
evening at 6 o'clock. 



M. THIERS. 
(Obituaby Notice, Wednesday, September 5, 1877.) 



Very few men have played so conspi- 
cuous a part in the great arena of Euro- 
pean politics as the statesman whose death 
we profoundly regret to have to record to- 
day. 

. M. Thiers was bom, if we may believe 
the statements often made while he was 
alive to contradict them, the son of either ' 
A small locksmith or a poor dock labourer 
U Marseilles. Be this, however, true or 
blse, it is certain that his parents were 
descended from a stock belonging to the 
plebeian part of the community, the I 



village bourgeoisie. Marseilles was the 
place of his birth ; and its date was the 
16th of April, 1797. He was baptized by 
the names of Louis Adolphe. H is educa- 
tion he owed (according to Vapereau's 
Diotionnaire des Contemporains) to a 
'^bourse " or exhibition, which took him 
when young to the Lyc^e of his native 
city. This help he gained, it is said, 
through the influence of his mother, who 
was a member of the well-known family 
of Oh^nier. He was brought up in th€ 
Protestant faith, to which it is said his 
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parenis before him belonged ; but little 
respecting the early struggles of his life 
has transpired; except that on leaving his 
Lyc^e, at 18 years of age, he studied Jaw, 
with more or less success, at Aix, and two 
years later *' passed as an avocaV^ 

M. Thiers now engaged in the contests 
of political controversy, and became a 
member of the circle who assembled in 
the well-known political salons of the 
banker, Lallitte. Such waa his position 
when, in 1829, the Bourbon dynasty, in 
its last phase, under Charles X., with 
Polignac as his Minister, blundered into 
their fatal conflict with the defenders of 
** the Charter.'* M. Thiers joined Armand 
Carrel and his old friend Mignet in 
founding and editing the National, in 
which he wielded his pMsn most effectively 
iuithe cause of ** Constitutional liberty. ' 
It was at this period that M. Thiers in- 
vented, or, at all events, put into currency, 
the well-known phrase, Le Roi regne et ne 
guvverne pas^Vk phrase which cannot be 
well surpasse<l in neatness and precision, 
as expressing the creed of citizens living 
under a Constitutional Monarchy of our 
English type and pattern. But Charles 
X. and his advisers did not understand or 
appreciate it in the 19th century any 
more than our own King Charles I. had 
understood it two centuries before. M. 
Thiers did his part, along with other 
men of still greater standing than him- 
self, to carry on that contest against the 
Royal prerogative which brought about 
the " Revolution of July." But he en- 
deavoured at that time to dissuade the 
people from actual insurrection, thinking 
that, whatever course was abstractedly 
true and right, they had not then the 
strength to insure success. The people, 
however, showed that they knew their 
own " strength " better than M. Thiers'; 
they raised the standard of the tricolor 
and flew to the barricades, and found 
their cause crowned with success. It 
should be mentioned here that on the day 
of the promulgation of the famous "Ordi- 
nances" (July 26) it was M. Thiers who 
was commissioned by the Liberal Deputies 
and journalists of Paris to draw up a formal 
protest against them. It was he, too, 
who, on tne abdication of Charles, pro- 
posed the nomination of Louis Philippe, 
then Duke of Orleans, to fill the vacant 
throne. It \vas bo, too, who went to 
Neuiliy along with the painter, Ary 
Scheffer, the personal friend of the 
Duchess of Orleans, to convey the offer of 
the Crown to her husband, who happened 
U the moment to be away from home* 



At first, however, imder the new regime, 
being returned as Deputy for Aix, he 
showed no ambition for any high office, 
but contented himself with the very sub- 
ordinate post of Assistant-Secretary of 
State for the Finance Department, the 
head of which was his friend Laffitte the 
wealthy banker, the Paring, Rothschild, 
or Overstone of Paris at that date. Under 
him, and supported by him, however, he 
soon made his presence and his power 
felt, and entered neart and soul upon the 
task of reforming the whole French sys- 
tem of Finance .^He now acquired a high 
degree of Parliamentary influence and 
importance, as being acknowledged on all 
sides to be one of the ablest debaters in 
the Legislative Assembly. " Gifted by 
nature with a small figure and a weak 
voice," wrote one who knew him at this 
time, ** M. Thiers 's power is not that of a 
physical, but of an mtellectual presence. 
With a mind wonderfully swift, sharp, 
clear, and acute within a certain range of 
tlioui^t.* adroit in logical discussion, in 
rhetorical insinuation,* in the statement 
of a case for effect, he pays attention to 
every subject of political or administrative 
interest as it arises (in France, and makes 
the most of it, turning it always to ac- 
count in some way or other.'* This was 
especially true of his career for the first 
ten years of Louis Philippe's reign, when 
his amazing activity was shown in the 
long list of political measures with which 
he W8ks concerned, either as deviser, pro- 
moter, or opponent, whether in or out of 
office, proving himself the most versatile 
of the statesmen of his time. With the 
fall of the Laffitte Ministrv, M. Thiers re- 
signed office, and, somewhat to the Sur- 
prise of his political friends, now figured 
m the Chamber as a fervent opponent of 
the programme of his successor, spsaking 
in favour of an hereditary peerage, and 
supporting various measures of repression 
directed against the Ultra-Revolutionary 
party. In October, 1832f he succeeded 
M. CaAimir-P^rier as Minister of the^In- 
terior (in which capacity it fell to his lot 
to arrest the Duchesse de Berri in La 
Vendue), but exchanged that post within 
a few months for the Ministry of Com- 
merce and of Public Works. Inconse- 
quence, however, of the growing activity 
of the Ultra-Revolutionary party, M. 
Thiers soon returned to the Ministry of 
the Interior, and had the satisfaction of 
putting down an insurrection at Lyons 
and another in Paris without any great 
effusion of blood. He held this position 
— ^his unpopularity with the pronounced 
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Bepublicans being augmented by the zeal 
with which he enforced the '' Laws of 
September ** against the Press, which 
were enacted after the dastardly attempt 
of Fieschi and his " infernal machine " 
against the life of the Citizen King — until 
the commencement of 1836, nrhen he 
gained the summit of his ambition, being 
appointed to the President of the Council, 
together with the portfolio of Foreign 
A&irs. But Louis Philippe chose not 
only to " reifjn," but to " govern " as 
well ; and, as M. Thiers could not per- 
suade the King to second his own ambi- 
tious schemes of intervention in Spain, he 
resigned. 

At the end of this decade M. Thiers 
was authorized by the King — upon whom 
he had been forced by the flowing tide of 
circumstances — ^to form a new Imnistry ; 
and as he had a very large majority of 
supporters in the Chamber,he might have 
long maintained his position as the *^ fore- 
most man in France," if it had not been 
for his proclivity to embroil^himself in 
contests with foreign Powers. His lease 
of place and power, consequently, on this 
occasion was brief. Thinking fit to flatter 
the national vanity, or to conciliate the 
Bonapartist party, he arranged (with the 
consent of England) to fetch the body of 
Napoleon from St. Helena to Paris, where 
it was re-interred with great pomp and 
magnificence in the Hospital of Les Inva- 
lides. One immediate consequence of tliis 
act was the landing of Louis Napoleon in 
the August of the same year with his 
'' Ea^le " and his proclamation of '* the 
Empire," an effort which had no more im- 
meoiate saccess than the former abortive 
effort of the Prince at Strasburg four 
years beforo. But a further natural effect 
of it was to be seen in the excitement in 
France of an ignorant wish to avenge 
upon Fneland the real or fancied wrongs 
Buffered by the fallen Emperor upon that 
rook in the Atlantic where we had kept 
him imprisoned. As Lord P^merston 
was in office here when M. Thiers became 
War Minister at Paris, it was at one time 
probable that a pretext for raising a war- 
cry would soon be at hand. This pretext 
arose in the occupation of Egypt and 
Syria by Mohammed ^li Pasha, whom 
iJL Thiers chose as his assistant in an 
^ort to wrest those dominions from the 
hands of the Sultan of Turkey. 

But events were unpropitious, and, ac- 
fordingly, M. Thiers resigned in October, 
1840, and gave place to M. Guizot, retir- 

ainto private life, and devoting him- 
ia tha labour of collectii^ materiak 



for his intended " History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire,'' to which he 
looked forward as the magnum opiis of his 
life. Thenceforth peace between France 
and Europe was tolerably safe under 
Louis Philippe, although the scheme of 
fortifying Faris, which M. Tlners had 
announced as necessary, could not well be 
abandoned, and, in fact, was fully de- 
veloped in 1841 by a Committee which 
was presided over by M. Thiers, though 
out of ofiice. From this date down to 
the year 1848 M. Thiers continued to act 
as leader of the **Centre Left Opposition'* 
in the Chamber, advocating a ** Liberal 
domestic policy," together with a restless 
interference and defiance of England and 
Austria in foreign affairs. 

The B^volution of February found him 
dressed in the uniform of a National 
Guard — in spite of his diminutive stature 
— and carrying a musket in the streets of 
Paris. He was invited, along with M. 
Odillon-Barrot, to make an effort ** to 
save the Monarchy," but the invitation 
came too late for him to respond to its . 
call. At that crisis his chief eflbrts in the 
cause of order, in antagonism to the Com- 
munists and Socialists, were the publica- 
tion of his treatise, ** Du Droit de Pro- 
pri^t^,'* and in the following year of 
another of a kindred nature, entitled 
" Du Oommunisme." Elected to the As- 
sembly for the Department of the Lowez 
Seine in the June following the Revolu- 
tion, he attached himself to the Moderate 
party, and oi)posed the Socialist principles 
of the dav with all his eloquence, it is 
worthy of note that, in spite of having up 
to that time opposed Prince Louis Napo- 
leon's pretensions to the Presidency of the 
Eepublic, he now gave his vote in his 
favour. But this he probably did be- 
cause, though nevera Republican at heart, 
he accepted the Republic and ('esired to 
give it a Conservative turn and tendency. 
With the same strong Conservative feel- 
ing working within him, he supported the 
French intervention at Rome, and, though 
not a Catholic, he upheld against all 
Radicals, Republicans, and other enemies 
the temporal power of the Pope as a 
matter of policy necessary in order to in- 
sure the peace of Europe. In 1850, with 
the aid of the Conservative majority, he 
helped to carry the restriction of universal 
suff'^e, in order to prevent, if possible, 
the re-election of the Prince-President. 
At this time Louis Napoleon had become 
obnoxious to that party, who suspected 
him of a secret design to suize upon abso- 
lute power ; while he. on the other hand. 
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suspected them of an intention to restore 
the Orleans Monarchy, if they could see 
a chance of doing so. Such being the 
case, M. Thiers, in spite of his vote the 
year before, had become by the force of 
circumstances one of the Prince's chief 
antaoronists ; and, consequently, when 
the Coup dEtat of December, 1851, was 
struck, M. Thiers was one of those lead- 
ing statesmen whose arrest was ordered 
and carried into effect. He was seized and 
forcibly taken out of his bed at an early 
hour of the morning, and, by the Prince's 
order, confined for some days in the 
prison of Mazas. He was, however, soon 
released, sent oUto Strasburg by railway 
under guard, and set free on the other 
side of the Rhine. He now sought a 
refuge and a home at Frankfort, where ho 
wisely made the most of his time by paying 
visits, for the purposes of his History, to 
the chief battle-fields of the Empire* In 
August, 1852, however, he availed himself 
of Louis Napoleon's permission to return 
to Paris ; but it was not until after the 
appearance of the Imperial decree of No- 
vember 24, 1860, that he was able, with 
any appearance of self-respect, to resume 
his^lace in the arena of politics. Enter 
ing the Corps Legislatif, after the adop- 
tion of a more Liberal Constitution for 
the Empire, he attached i^himself to the 
Opposition, and made many effective 
speeches, particularly in opposition to 
every approach to free Trade, consistently 
and strenuously advocating a Protectionist 
commercial policy. He denounced the 
financial extravagance of the Imperial 
Government, and censured its wars in 
Italy and Mexico as political blimders, 
and also its abstinence from hostility 
towards Prussia in 1866, and incessantly 
protested against ignoring the movements 
made by the Italians and the Germans 
towards the completion of their national 
unity respectively* It cannot, therefore, 
be denied tliat M. Thiers was as mnoh 
responsible as any of his countrymen i(X 
evoking the feelings of irritation which 
gave rise to the war against Prussia in 
1870 ; and though he disapproved its 
actual declaration, it was not that he 
censured the warmer 5e, but only because 
he thought the opportunity ill-chosen, 
since France was not adequately pre- 
pared. 

When the Empire fell at Sedan and the 
German Generals pushed on to invest 
Paris, M. Thiers came again to the front, 
and was returned to the Assembly which 
professed to represent France, for a time 
at least, by more than 20 different denart- 



ments, the aggregate number of votes re- 
corded in his favour being upwards of a 
million. He now became, almost without 
seeking it, the foremost man in France. 
He was one of the few distinguished 
persons who had never held ofiice under 
the late Emperor, and, such being the 
case, the nation saw at least one reason 
for accepting him as the JDeus ex niacMnd 
who should solve their difficulties and rid 
them of the invader. Were not the forts 
round Paris M. Thiers's work 40 year« 
ago ? And would he not be the saviour 
of the nation now ? And during the war, 
when in his 75th year, did not the brave 
and courageous old man make the tour of 
all Europe in the winter,visiting London, 
St. Petersburfi, Yienna, and Florence, in 
the hope — vain and idle as it proved — of 
persuading the neutral Coiurts to inter- 
vene with Germany on behalf of his fallen 
and defeated countrymen ? Did he not, 
with the same object in view, hold parley 
with Count Bismarck in the Pmssian 
camp before Paris ? Thus the virtual 
dictatorship of France passed into hia 
hands. He was declared President ol 
the existing Executive Government, 
having the responsibility of selecting the 
members of his Administration. 

He soon found, however, that it was 
not only the Germans with whom, as Pre- 
sident of the Republic of France, he had 
to contend. Establishing his head-quarteri 
at Versailles immediately after the eva- 
cuation of that fair city by the Prussias 
forces, he prepared to set to work with- 
out delay at the task of *' reorgwiizing ** 
France, her army, and her instituticns, 
when he suddenly found himself con* 
fronted by the Communists^ who had seized 
upon Paris as soon as the backs of the 
Prussians were turned. Aided by Marshal 
MacMahon, but only after a delay which 
enabled the Commune to bum down hall 
the public buildings of Paris, and to 
murder her Archbishop and a number of 
helpless and unoffending priests and nuns, 
he was able to retake Paris, and in the 
end to restore order, though not until his 
own hotel in the Place de St. Georges h<>d 
been razed to the ground. In spite, how- 
ever, of all this discouragement, the brave 
old man never lost head), and though, aa 
soon as " order" and the forms of judicial 
trial could be observed, the Commimists 
were brought to justice, we never heard 
it said that M. Thiers insisted on bring- 
ing any special vengeance down upon the 
beads of the ringleaders in that special 
act of trahison,.ln spite, it may be added| 
of a civil outbreak worse than f oreiim 
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war ; in spite of streets which bad been 
mad© to run red with blood, M. Thiers 
contrived, as President of the Republic, 
bo pay when due the first instalment of 20 
millions which, on behalf of and in the 
name of the French people he had agreed 
to pay towards the war indemnity de- 
manded by the German conquerors. It 
is to his credit, considering his Conserva- 
tive tendencies and personal convictions, 
that, in spite of all temptation to adopt a 
reactionary policy, upon receivingr at the 
hands of the Assembly a two years' lease 
of power, M. Thiers should have adhered 
strictly and loyally to the " Republic '* of 
which he was the head, and should have 
neither worked in the interest of the 
Orleans dynasty nor have selfishly sought 
in any way to create himself a Dictator 
in name, though he really i>ossessed a 
more absolute and irresponsible power 
than any Sovereign of France had done 
since the reign of Louis XIV. Occa 
Bionally during those two years rumours 
were spread to the effect that old age, or 
illness, or dissatisfaction with his col- 
leagues, was about to tempt him to re- 
sign ; but he adhered with a steady and 
persistent vigour, like a far younger man, 
to the r^^e which he had undertaken to 
play ; and it was not until in May, 1873, 
just as that lease was about to expire, 
and not long before seeing his last in- 
stalment of the crushing war indemnity 
paid, that he found himself threatened 
with being left in a minority, and, after 
months of anxious endeavours to work on 
in alliance with the Right and to rule 
above all party or parties, was driven from 
office. After his final retirement from the 
Presidency the voice of M. Thiers was 
not often heard in public ; but though he 
spent, his leisure in the pursuit of those 
literary studies to which he had been de- 
voted as a young man and in middle life, 
ne was not the less regarded as the chief 
and centre of French Constitutionalism. 

Whatever estimate we may form of the 
political capacity of M. Thiers as exem- 
plified in the two years during which he 
practically held the dictatorship of France, 
It is certain that Marshal MacMahon 
■poke only the truth when, on proroguing 
tne French Assembly in July, 1873, he 
•scribed to his predecessor in the Presi- 
dential chair the credit of having brought 
about the '* great event " of ridding the 
French soil of the last of its German in- 
vaders. All classes of Frenchmen, from 
tiie highest to the lowest, as the Marshal 
then said, had contributed to this end, 
but the iEUidiniff spirit "was M. Thiers him- 



self. Nor, indeed, is this the extent of the 
debt of France to the ex-Dictator ; for it 
was he who ** reorganized " that army on 
which Marshal MacMahon relied so con- 
fidently, next to God, for the restoration 
of order ; and he also established that_ 
public credit which enabled the country,"" 
m spite of its Communists, to pay the 
last shilling of the German ransom. 

It was M. Thiers's boast to the last that 
he had striven during his tenure of power, 
and had striven not wholly without success, 
for the establishment of a *' Conservative 
Republic." In a letter which he addressed 
to a friend, an inhabitant of the town of 
Nancy, a few days after the election of 
Marshal MacMalion, he said : — 

** I have retired from public life because 
I have a strong conviction that party 
government in a country which is so sadly 
divided as ours was a mistake, and could 
but add to the existing divisions. A Go- 
vernment acting energetically against all 
disorder, and moderately, amicably, and 
peaceably towards all parties which are 
not factious, is the only Government 
capable of appeasing] political passions 
and of restoring to France a certain 
amount of union and well-being. Conse- 
quently, I have preferred to retire rather 
tnan pursue a policy which w^as not my 
own, and which,in siding with the Right, 
w*as far from siding with the majority of 
the country. I turn to the repose of my 
books and to my friends, desiring nothing 
but the restoration of France." 

But repose amid books and retirement 
from public life were conventional phrases, 
hardly, perhaps, meant to be taken very 
seriously. It was certain that when 
France again had need of M. Thiers he 
would be at her call. Thus, when all 
eyes turned to him after the Dissolution 
of the Chamber, the veteran statesman ap- 
peared to be quite ready to take the lesid 
m opposing reaction, and his moderate 
speeches in the departments helped 
greatly to calm public feeling. During 
the last few weeks there has been over- 
whelming evidence to show that, in the 
opinion of the majority of his country- 
men, the continuance of Kepublican insti- 
tutions now offers the best guarantee foi 
good order and good government in France. 
It was to him chiefly that this conviction 
was due, and it was on him also that the 
bourgeoisie chiefly relied for prudent 
counsel and wise forbearance in the 
moment of victory. To the Republican 
cause, therefore, his sudden deatn on the 
eve of the elections is a great blow. Other 
chiefs the Republicans have, but these 
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have not proved thair moderation and 
self-control in bigh office, and are not 
sufficiently identified in the public mind 
with a policy which is Conservative as 
well as Republican. It depends on M. 
Gambetta's demeanour during the present 
crisis whether cr not the death we to-day 
deplore o{ the one Bepublican statesman 



of European fame gives to the Marshal- 
President and his advisers the very op- 
portunity they would have vainly sought 
during tlie life of M. Thiers, of standing 
before the French constituencies as the 
only present source of stability and safety 
for tlie Government of France. 



(Leading Akticle, Wednesday, September 5, 1877.) 



Tlie death of M. Thiers has come upon 
France and upon Europe with a sense of 
suddenness wnicli demonstrates the mag- 
nitude of the loss. A statesman who had 
passed his eightieth year, and who had 
taken a prominent part in public affairs 
for more than half a century, could not, 
in the natural course of things, look for- 
ward to the prolongation of his career. 
Yet so difficult was it to frame any theory 
of French politics without taking account 
of M. Thiers, that Frenchmen for the 
most part abandoned the attempt, and 
accepted his influence in every estimate of 
political probabilities. His position in this 
aspect was unique, but in many other 
respects it was scarcely less extraordinary. 
To his antagonists as well as to his fol- 
lowers and allies he was indispensable ; 
no policy. Conservative or Republican, 
could be devised without reference to his 
peculiar claims. The Bonapartists, even 
when they affected to talk contemptuously 
of his services, showed by their restless 
animosity that they were enraged because 
they could not set aside his authority as 
obsolete or null. The Orleanists never 
forgave his desertion, as they chose to 
consider it, of the Constitutional Monarchy 
patronised by the Due de Broglie and 
they pursued him for this offence with a 
persistent malice that was the highest 
tribute to his power. With the Legiti- 
mists, as with the ancien regime which 
they represent, his quarrel was irrecon- 
cilable, for M. Thiers was emphatically 
a child of the Revolution of 1789, and, 
in spite of his Roman policy, the cham- 
pions of divine right in Church and State 
could never pardon his practical and scep- 
tical spirit. All these enmities were among 
the commonplaces of political discussion 
in France, and it is difficult to conceive 
how public questions will now be argued 
without reference to them. The res{)ectful 
homage which M.Thiebs attracted during 
the last four years from Republicans ot 
every shade was^ in its way, an equally re^ 



markable testimony to his character. It 
was strange to see Radicals like M. 
Gambetta willingly accepting the leader- 
ship of the author of the Laws of Septem- 
ber, the Chief of the reactionary Opposi- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly of 1849, 
and the stern chastiser of the Commu- 
nalist Insurrection. But M. Thiers was 
not only the centre towards which all the 
hopes and fears of French politicians con- 
verged ; he was also the connecting link 
between many chapters of history in 
France which have been separated from 
one another by revolutionary catastrophes. 
In the Assembly at Versailles there was 
no one who like^ him had not only wit- 
nessed but borne a part in the strifes of 
the Restoration, the July Monarchy, the 
Republic of 1848, and the Second Empire* 
He had amassed a wealth of experience, 
he had attained to a plenitude of power 
and renown, such as none of his contem- 
poraries had equalled. In spite of the 
burden of his eighty years, life, it seemed, 
was fresh in him as ever. Energy, sub- 
tlety, dexterity of management^ brilliancy 
of intellectual display, were gifts as con- 
spicuous in his age as in his youth. His 
ambition was not quenched, nor was his 
patriotism cooled. Fortune, indeed, ap- 
peared to open to him a new career of 
gratification to his generous vanity — he 
was too genuine a Frenchman'not to be a 
little vain — and of service to his country. 
At this moment, when all men's eyes were 
turned upon him and the political des- 
tinies of France were dependent upon his 
authority with the ^nation death has laid 
him low. 

There is a character of immaturity in 
this ending, which is now perhaps felt 
more acutely than it would have been 
twelve months ago. Then it was believed 
that Marshal 'MacMahon would be con- 
tent to work with Republican advisers 
and would gradually liberalize his pK)Iioy« 
There was no immediate suggestion in'^tt^ 
aspect of a&inthatit mi^ht be n eoessag ^ 
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to bring back M. Thiers to the helm. Yet 
even at that time Frenchmen rested in the 
unspoken but firmly held conviction that 
in oase of need tne country could rely 
upon Hke tried capacity, the long expe- 
rience, the moderation^ the prudence, and 
the political watchfulness of the states- 
man who had raised France from her 
abasement after the peace of 1871. Europe 
shared this confidence. The character of 
M. Thiebs was an element of stability in 
the shifting politics of France, upon which 
foreign statesmen habitually reckoned. 
A loss such as this is nothing less than 
irreparable. So, indeed, it is felt to be 
in France, where the Government, with 
creditable promptitude, have decided to 
honour the memory of the illustrious 
dead with a State funeral, to be solem- 
nized under the gilt dome of the Inva- 
lides, consecrated to those traditions of 
military glory of which M. Thiers was 
the most passionate devotee and the most 
eloquent rhapsodist. TrVe cannot doubt 
that France will respond, as Paris has 
already responded, to this invitation to 
honour the most remarkable Frenchman 
the present generation has known. His 
country cannot forget the services that 
M. Thiers willingly rendered during the 
conflict with Germany and the years of 
depression which followed. Nor are 
Frenchmen unmindful of his earlier 
career, which is in truth an epitome of 
the history of France for more than half 
a century. Bom upwards of eighty years 
ago, when the passions of the J^ncfi Re- 
▼olution were cooling, M. Thiers grew 
up from childhood to manhood under the 
iron role of Napoleok. He was a lad of 
aghteen when Waterloo overthrew his 
Imperial hero. The return of the Bour- 
bons was distasteful to him ; his humble 
birth, his literary devotion to Yoltairb 
and the great liorea penseurs oi the 18th 
century, his inde^ndence of character 
and sharpness of wit threw him soon into 
m>position, literary as well as political* 
Hia historical works, no less than his 
journalism, were aimed at the Bourbons, 
and his opportune boldness in protesting 
against the iU-fated Ordonnances (3 
Chart.iw X. gave him quick Ministerial 

Somotion under the Orleans dynasty. 
e was only thirty-five when he became 
Minister of the Interior. Both in home 
and foreign afbirs a certain restlessness 
allied with his sprightly intelligence 
made him rather a dangerous adviser, and 
he was never a favourite with the Citizen 
Kino. But by the time he finally retired 
koBk office in 1S40 he had established a 



reputation as a Parliamentary leader un- 
surpassed by that of any contemporary. 
As Chief of the Opposition during M. 
Guizot's Administration M. Thiers's 
fame as an orator increased, while at the 
same time his " History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire " — the Napo*- 
leonic superstition — ^procured him an im- 
mense literary popularity. Under the 
Second Bepublic his credit waned, and it 
was only in part redeemed by his arrest 
on the night of the Second of December, 
1851. For twelve years he, like other 
distinguished Frenchmen, held aloof from 
public affairs, which had passed into the 
hands of the Persignys and the Mornys. 
But in 1863, when some small measure 
of freedom had been given back- to France, 
M. Thiers reappeared as the champion of 
Parliamentary liberties in the Corps 
Ldgislatif, and, though even then ad- 
vanced in years, Jiis perseverance, hia 
skill in logical fence, his incisive wit, his 
mastery of phrases, and his imperturb- 
able temper were the admiration oi 
Europe. The Empire knew how dan- 
serous an enemy he was, and hated him 
m proportion. At last the day of retribu- 
tion came. M. Thiers, though unfortu- 
nately he had fanned the fiame of Chau- 
vinist jocilousy in France, had protested 
against the declaration of war, and the 
subsequent collapse of the French arms 
struck him with anguish, but not asto- 
nishment. Then open^ the most glorious 
chapter in his life. Refusing a place in 
the Government of the National Defence, 
the indomitable old man accepted the 
thankless and weary task of seeking to 
find an ally for his country among the 
European Powers. But tiie tortuous 
policy of Napoleon III. had too hope* 
lessly entangled the web of diplomacy, 
and M. Thiers returned to Fiance. Ho 
attempted to negotiate an armistice with 
the Germans in October, 1870, and had 
nearly succeeded when the insurrection 
broke out in Paris and defeated his plaus. 
He was more suooessful in the following 
January, when, after the final ruin oT 
French hopes, the Germans consented to 
suspend hostilities while the Bordeaux 
Assembly decided upon the question of 
peace or war. 

M. Thiers was elected to the Assembly 
by 26 departments. His popularity was 
amazing. The majority named him Chief 
of the Executive Power, with full autho- 
rity U> conclude peace. In the negotia- 
tions with Germany he laboured hard to 
secure concessions for France, and it is to 
his persistancA that the retention of "Rel-. 
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fort was due. His next task was more 
arduous. It was to deliver the soil of 
France as quickly as possible from the 
presence of the German Army of Occupa- 
tion by paying off the enormous indem- 
nity. To this work M. Thiers devoted 
all his powers. He strove to maintain a 
truce between contending parties in the 
State, so that credit might revive and 
trade flourish again ; and after the sup- 
pression of the Communalist insurrection 
he found this for a while comparafeively 
easy. The confidence which his adminis- 
tration inspired, a»d the energy with 
which he appealed to the public spirit of 
his countrymen, enabled him to achieve 
his most mftgni£ceAt succesB, the loan of 
three milliards, which was subscribed for 
fourteen times over. With this assistance 
the Germans were paid out of the country 
much more rapidly than any one had sup- 
posed it possible, and very little to the 
satisfaction of Prince Bismarck. This 
gigantic financial operation was almost 
finished when in May, 1873, M. Thiers 
was overthrown by a coalition of the 
IVfonarchical parties in the Assembly. 
The reason was obvious. In his Presi- 
dential Message of November, 1872, M. 
Thiers had declared in favour of the 
Republic as a definitive form of govern- 
ment for France, and the Monarchists 
perceived that unless they made haste 
the country might extend its confidence 
in M. Thiers to the Government he ap- 
provdd. His defeat did not disturb M. 
Thikss's eaoanimity. He took up a dig- 



nified position out of ofiice, and, though 
his counsels were ever since of great 
weight with the Republican coalition, he 
abstained from interference in the ordi- 
nary conflicts of the political arena. Ko 
doubt this sagacious and scrupulous con- 
duct brought him increased public confi- 
dence. Every blunder that was made by 
the advisers of Marshal MacMahon, by 
the Due DE Broglib, M. Buffet, and M« 
DE FouRTOU, redounded to M. Thiers 's 
advantage and to the profit of the party 
with which he had become more and 
more thoroughly identified. It is too 
early to speculate on the fortunes of the 
Republican party now that they have to 
stand alone without the guidance of M. 
Thiers*s sagacity or the shelter of his re- 
putation. But to the Republicans his 
loss is terrible. It is not a light matter 
that Republican policy, instead of being 
represented by M. Thiers's mature wis- 
dom, should be dependent upon the eager 
temper of M. Gambetta, who is now 
without a jerious rival. And even if, aa 
we hope and believe, the growing modera- 
tion of the Leader of the Left should be 
developed still further by a new sense of 
responsibility, it will be long before the 
mass of the French people can be brought 
to bestow on the foufurieux of days not 
vety distant the trustful affection with 
which bourgeois and peasant regarded 
*' the liberator of the territory,*' the aged 
statesman whose death they are lament- 
ing to-day. 



M. CANARI8. 



(Leading Article, Tuesday, September 18, 1877.) 



One veteran succeeds another in goinj^ 
to his rest. France had looked to M. 
Thiers to assume once more the direction 
of the national Government, and to re- 
concile the jarring factions of the State 
under his supremacy ; but before the 
moment for taking up the work had ar- 
rived the body was worn out, and the 
statesman's task was left for another to 
accomplish. In a situation of equal per- 
plexity all the statesmen and politicians 
of Greece turned, three months since, to 
the aged Canaris to save the nation from 
anarcny by consenting to accept, for the 
fourth or fifth time^ the ofi^ce of Prime 



Minister, and the old man yielded to the 
unanimous prayer of his f ellow-citizenfl. 
But on Friday last Oanaris was sum.- 
moned away as suddenly as Thiers, and 
on Sunday nis body was committed to itf 
grave amid mournine as profound and 
national as that which accompanied the 
funeral progress from the Place St. 
Georges to Plre Lachaise. Nor was the 
mourning less deserved. Each of these 
old men, now passed from us, had lived 
through revolutions that may almost be 
deemed innumerable ; each had been 
foremost in crisis after crisis in endeavour- 
ing to brin£ order out of disorder and to 
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reduce iinarchy and lawlessness to law 
And peace ; and each has died at a time 
wiien his countrymen were filled with un- 
certainty at the prospect of the immediate 
future, and sought guidance out of diflS- 
Rulties that seemed almost inextricable. 
Their careers were, indeed, unlike ; but 
BO also are the circumstances which at this 
hour weigh down France and Greece with 
Ml intolerable burden of anxiety. The 
great enemy with which M. Thiers con- 
tended throughout his life was the spirit 
of national disunion, threatening the 
peace of the community now from Red 
Kepublican, and now from reactionary 
sources ; and the need of France at this 
moment is that this spirit, so rasMy 
evoked by the Ministers of Marshal 
MacMahon on the 16th of May, slioukl 
be once again laid* The heroic years of 
the life of Canaeis were spent in freeing* 
Greece from Turkish tyranny, and he 
was called to the councils of the King in 
the crisis of the present year because^it 
seemed that the time had come when 
Greek Provinces still unfreed might be 
rescued from the Porte and added to the 
kingdom of Hellas. The sailor- volunteer 
who distinguished himself by deeds of 
heroic daring more than half a century 
ago might not repeat in his old age the 
exploits of his youth, but his experience 
invested him with an authority no one 
jse could exercise for the prevention of 
premature demonstrations. 

The early years of the life of Canaris 
were thronged with adventures sudi as 
rarely allow the man who passes through 
them to see old age. Even if he does not 
perish in some wild deed, the bodily tene- 
ment is often prematurely fretted away 
by the unmeasured energy of the spirit 
which occupies it. At one time the com- 
missioned oflScer of some Provisional Go- 
vernment, at another a privateer, and 
then, again, acting with an authority 
that would probably defy the definitions 
of international law, Uanaris was the 
Garibaldi of the Insurrectionary War of 
Greece. He had the same faith and the 
same power. He was nothing but the 
simple captain of a small trading vessel 
plying between Constantinople andOdessa 
when the insurrection broke out, and it 
was not until after the massacre of Chios 
ttiat the wondrous career began which 
wrought such havoc on theTuncish navy. 
He took his fireships right into the midst 
of the enemv's squadrons, and not until 
he had completed the work of destruction 
did he save himself for further efforts of 
Vimilar daring. In exploits like these 



Canaris recalled something of tha memory 
of our own Elizabethan mariners, and the 
comparison may be extended from the 
fearlessness ot his courage to the uncon- 
scious simplicity of his patriotism. It 
may probably be said of him also, as of 
his forerunners, that he was more dis- 
tinguished in isolated attacks than in the 
planning of campaigns or in the organiza- 
tion of an extended squadron. He was 
an old sea-dog in his valour and his 
modesty, and when at length the war was 
over, and the internal dissensions of the 
new State seemed to be appeased, he re- 
tired to his cottage, to spend, as it has 
been expressed, '* the autumn of his life 
in gardening, carpentering, and the feed- 
ing of chickens." He was called out 
again and again to join Ministries or to 
f«)rm Ministries ; but after a very few 
weeks he invariably returned to the more 
congenial pleasures of country life. It ie 
not surprising that the Greeks should havs 
turned to him three months since. The 
Greeks themselves have never been un- 
conscious of the importance of the Hel- 
lenic element in the Eastern Question, 
and the moment the war began they put 
themselves in readiness for whatever con- 
tingency might happen. Some of them 
have been more, and some of them less 
eager, but they have all the same hopes 
and pursue the same ends. Ko nation 
similarly situated has ever denied itself, 
or could deny itself, the determination 
to seize the earliest opportunity to re 
cover what it believed to be its own. The 
native Ipsara of Canaris has remained to 
this day under the Turks, and we may be 
sure that he could not consider his work 
done until its liberation was accomplished. 
When, at the beginning of June, he was 
eptreated to qtut his cottage for the Pre- 
sidency of the Greek Cabinet, he did not 
remember his ninety years, and came at 
once to the call. Under his leadership 
Jactions could be appeased and jealousies 
reconciled. For three months he had 
remained at the head of affairs, not plung- 
ing his country into war, but not ceasing 
to make the nation more and more ready 
for war should the moment for war arrive. 
The announcement of the death of 
Canaris followed immediately upon the 
publication of M. Nbgropontb*s letter to 
us, and a certain light is thrown upon 
that letter by the publication, in oui 
Athens intelligence of yesterday, of a 
despatch from the Greek Government in 
reply to a despatch frem Lord Derby. 
The wild statement that Mr. Gi^U)6tonii 
had written to a Greek merchant at Coa- 
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stantinople to incite the Greeks to make 
war upon Turkey, so eagerly made and 
eagerly believed three weeks since, turns 
out to be an absolutely false perversion of 
an innocent fact, no knoTvledge of which 
could have been made public without a 
breach of honour. M. Negroponte wrote 
fco Mr. Gladstone, and the latter replied 
in a letter not having any such meaning 
as that imputed to it ; but the fact that 
any letter existed seems to have been 
enough for the accuser — " a person of 
consequence," who got at the knowledge 
of its existence in an unsatisfactory 
manner. The circulation of such foolisn 
tales — to call them by no worse name — 
would be impossible if men would endea- 
vour to realize the relation of Greece to 
tlie Eastern Question, We fear we must 
add that, if the same comparatively easy 
feat^of the imagination had been accom- 
plished, the note Lord Derby addressed 
to the Greek Government would never 
have been written. The Foreign Secre- 
rARy asked whether the Greek Govern- 
ment would authorize him to assure the 
Porte that Greece will neither go to war 



with Turkey nor encourage an insurrec- 
ti n in the neighlouring Provinces* What 
can be the use of asking a question like 
this ? The only reply it has received is 
that the Greek Government must reserve 
their entire liberty of action, and no other 
answer could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. Lord Derby cannot doubt that if 
tlie moment comes when the Greeks shall 
see a reasonable chance of adding to their 
country such a Province, for instarxe, as 

i Thessaly, they will seize it. The Pashas 
at Constantinople are as conscious of this 
as the Ministers at Athens, and prepara- 
tions on one side can be matched by pre- 
parations on the other. The Porte may 
be disposed to take time by the forelock 
in commencing the attack, and the 
Foreign Office Despatch may, perhaps, be 
explained by the feeling that if this 
should be threatened it would be our duty 
to protest against it ; but if this was 
Lord Derby's motive, he should have 
made a confidential communication to the 

' Turkish Government, instead of address- 
ing to the Government at Athens r.n in- 
quiry to which no reply could be given. 



M. LE VERRIER. 

(Obituary Notice, Monday, September 24, 1877.) 



The death of Urban Jean Joseph 
Le Verrier, as our Paris Corre- 
spondent of this morning shows, hap- 
pened yesterday morning. On many oc- 
casions during the last few years M. Le 
Verrier 's failing health has been a cause 
of anxiety to his friends, and the need 
of rest has been repeatedly urged upon 
him. It was his own wish, however, to 
die at his post, and that wish has now 
been realized. No astronomer has left 
such an amount of completed work. The 
range of his work was nothing less than 
the recomputation of the tabular places 
of all the planets oq the basis of the ana- 
lysis of Laplace, and the comparison of 
these theoretical places with actual obser- 
vation. This practically amounted to a 
rediscussion of the theories and a re-ex- 
amination of the observations made of the 
Bolar system, and involving incidentally 
the reduction of the right ascension of 
36 fundamental stars which had been dill- 
centl^ observed during the century. Aa 
Eis friend and fellow-worker rather than 
rival, Professor Adams, last year said, — 

'' That any one man should have had 



the power and perseverance required thus 
to traverse the entire solar system witli 9 
firm step, and to determine with the 
utmost accuracy the mutual disturbances 
of the primary planets which appear to 
have any sensible influence on each other's 
motions, might well have appeared in- 
credible if we had not seen it actually ac- 
complished," 

If on no other than selfish grounds, 
England, as a maritime coimtry, cannol 
fail to pay a tribute of respect to a man 
whose work has been of the utmost prac- 
tical importance in the construction ol 
tables used in guiding ships across the 
seas. Nor has England been, in fact, nig- 
gardly in rendering him honour. On foui 
occasions living words of respect and 
friendship from England have been ad- 
dressed fco M. Le Verrier by President? 
of the Roval Society and the Boyal As- 
tronomical Society when presentina 
medals, which are by tradition regarded 
as the highest tribute the societies can 
olfer of their appreciation of the value of 
work done. In 1846 the Royal Societyi 
under the presidency of Lord Northamp- 
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ten, presented to him the Copley Medal. 
In lo48 the Royal Astronomical Society, 
under the presidency of Sir John 
Herschel, awarded a testimonial ; in 
1868, under the presidency of the 
Savilian Professor, the gold medal ; and 
again in 1876, under the presidency of 
Professor Adams, M. lie Yerrier's 
" rival " in tho discovery of Neptune, a 
second gold medal. Two years ago the 
University of Cambridge, at the sugges- 
tion of Professor Adams, conferred on 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. Per- 
haps the most valued, because most prac- 
tical, recognition that could be offered 
was the fact that for years past his tables 
have been employed in our Nautical 
Almanack, superseding all others for the 
computation of the places of the planets. 
M. Le Verrier, who was bom at St. Ld, 
March 11, 1811, commenced his career as 
an astronomer 40 years ago, when he at- 
tempted the calculation of the secular in- 
equalities which occur in planetary move- 
ments. The first paper he published, 
four years after leaving the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and while he held a pose under 
tho '* Administration des Tabacs,'* was a 
chemical one, but mathematics in con- 
nexion with astronomy soon absorbed his 
attention, and though he latterly ex- 
pended considerable energy in organizing 
systematic weather reports by telegraph, 
and took an influential part in tne ar- 
rangements of higher education in France, 
. his life work and that with which his 
name will ever live was the study of the 
movements of the planets. In 1839 he 
contributed to the Academy two papers, 
in which he discussed the limits of the 
eccentricities and inclination of the orbits 
of the planets ; and one result of the at- 
tention these papers aroused was that he 
was requested by Arago to calculate afresh 
the perturbations of Mercury with refer- 
ence to the attraction of other bodies. 
Tho way in which he was able to correct 
the tables for Mercury was so successful 
that he was induced to attempt those of 
Uranus, and in doin^ this he had to take 
into consideration the disturbing effects 
of Saturn and Jupiter. It is well known 
how in the course of this work he was led 
to infer the existence of an unknown 
planet which also produced disturbing 
effects, and how, almost coincidently with 
our own Adams^ be announced where the 
new planet — Neptune— was to be found. 
In 1846 he was elected a member of the 
Academy, and shortly afterwards a chair 
of Astronomy w^as established for him by 
the Faculty of Sciences of Paris* 



During 1848 political movements at- 
tracted his attention. He was then 37, 
and the year following he was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly for his native 
department of La Manche. His work 
in the Chamber principally concerned 
subjects of public education and laws 
having reference to scientific discoveries. 
His influence on scientific instruction in 
public education and in the organization 
of the Ecole Polytechnique has been great. 
These occupations; however, did not 
draw him away from his astronomical 

' work, and between 1849 and 1853 he laid 
before the Academy several papers on the 
motions of the planets. On the death of 
Arago, in October, 1853, M. Le Verrier 
was appointed his successor as Director of 
the Imperial Observatory. He found it 
in a condition of lamentable deficiency, 
and his earliest work was to see to the 
improvement of instruments. He then 
commenced his e:reat work, the records 
of which he has left in those astounding 
volumes, the " Annales de TObserva- 
toire," and his communications to the 
Academy. The first volume of the " An- 
nales " contains the preliminary work of 
the re -investigation of the whole theory 
of planetary motion on the basis of the 
method pursued by Laplace. He has left 
the general theory in such- a state of 

; advanced development that its practical 
appliofttion to the case of any particular 
planet is very much simplified. The 
second, third, and fourth volumes are 
tJso occupied with preliminary work. The 
preliminary calculations being disposed 
of, M. Le Verrier proceeded to their ap- 
plication in the construction of tables foae 
the positions of the Sun, Mercury, Venus, 
and Mars, the movements of Mercury 
being published in 1859 (Vol. V.), ana 
of Venus and of Mars in 1861 (Vol. VI.). 
From 1863 till 1874 no more of M. Le 
Verrier's work appeared in the 
" Annales," and from 1870 to 1873, on 
the ground that his rule was too despotic, 
he was displaced from the directorate 
of the Observatory. On his being 
reinstated, his papers in the " An- 
nales " were continued. In ^11874 the 
tables for Jupiter appeared, and in 1876 
the secular variations of the orbits of 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 
It was in the February of last year that 
for the second time the Royal Aatrono- 
mical Society awarded the gold medal to 
M. Le Verrier " for his theories of the 
four great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, and for his tablet 
of Jupiter and Saturn founded thfireoxu'* 
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The work involved in these was spoken 
of by the President as " appalling." 

One prominent feature in M. Le 
Vevrier's character was his readiness to 
help others in astronomical work. Any 
visitor of any nationality was welcomed 
to work at the Observatory, in so far as 
the routine work was not interfered with. 
The arrangements for M. Janssen's Ob- 



servatory, so far from arousing feelings of 
jealousy, only afforded an opportunity for 
generous assistance. The kindly way in 
which he placed instruments at the dis- 
posal of M. Flammarion, so that while he 
wrote '* popular " books he mig^t have 
practical experience, will not be for- 
gotten by those who are familiar with 
the circumstances. 



KING VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
(Leadikq Abticlb, Thursday, January 10, 1878.) 



By the death of King Victor Em- 
manuel, at the age of fifty-eight, one of 
the most memorable and dramatic careers 
of modem times is prematurely closed. 
It is closed, moreover, at the very 
moment when its full satisfaction seemed 
on the point of being achieved. A week 
ago no one would have supposed that t^e 
spiritual Monarch of Rome would have 
outlived the temporal. To all appearance 
the Pope was gradually fading away, and 
in a short time Victor Eiimanuel might 
have hoped to enter into relalaons with 
the Papacy which would not have been 
embarrassed and prejudiced by the im- 
mense personal authority of Pius IX. 
He had seen everything else in old Italy 
pass away like a dream, and Pius IX. 
alone remained as the embodiment and 
the relic of that former world. Had the 
Pope died first, Victor Emmanuel would 
have been freed from his only remaining 
opponent, and the last word would have 
been spoken in the great drama of his 
reign. But it is the Pope, after all, who 
is destined to see the world of his early 
manhood pass away, and he now remains 
in the Vatican the sole survivor of thirty 
years of revolution. There is something 
striking and pathetic in the fate which 
brought so near together on what are, 
after all, two death-beds, the representa- 
tives of the spiritual and the temporal 
power ; and the fact that their last com- 
munications were those of goodwill ought 
to be a presage and a symbol of future 
relations. The King has long lain under 
excommunication on account of his usur- 
pations of Papal authority and Church 
property ; but in his last hours these 
censures were waived. Two Papal cham- 
berlains were sent from the Vatican to 
the Quirinal with the Papal benediction, 
imd the King received the last sacra- 
ments. The Pope is even said to have 



exclaimed that were it not ios his own 
malady he would have gone to the ELino 
and given him the last sacraments him- 
self. It is a pity that so gracious an act 
of conciliation was unavoidably hindered 
by physical infirmities, but the will can- 
not fall to be taken for the deed. It is 
worthy of two men who, whaAever their 
faults, have been both great in their way 
thus to close their stormy caieers in 
mutual forgiveness ; and the incident 
eminently bespeaks that real harmony of 
Italian feeling which has been too strong 
in the past, and will prove too strong in 
the future, for the artificial barriers of a 
priesthood. 

But what revolution has been witnessed 
in Europe, even in this momentous cen- 
tury, which can be compared in its 
strange destiny with that which haf 
brought Victor Emmanuel to die in 
Rome as King of Italy with the benedio- 
tion of the Pope ? We are carried back 
in imagination to that scene at the com- 
mencement of Pius IX. *s reign when, aa 
the Pope of revived and reformed Italy, 
he pronounced a solemn benediction on 
the banners of the Roman Volunteeri 
who were setting out to join the war of 
Italian independence in Lombardy. Ha<f 
Pius IX. adhered to the spirit which 
prompted that act, he might have shared, 
if he had not wholly commanded, the alle- 
giance of the Italians. But in a fe\i 
weeks the fatal genius of the Papacy re« 
sumed its sway. The Popb irrevocably 
identified himself with civil reaction and 
priestly rule, and amid disaster and con- 
fusion a new leader arose for the Italian 
nation. The only remaining hope of th« 
national movement appeared to be 
crushed in the battle of Novara. Pied- 
mont had gallantly led the revolt against 
foreign rule, but she scarcely escaped 
with independence, and her gallant 
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Monarch, Chables Albert, was forced 
to abdicate. No one surmised that in 
the young man in whose favour that 
abdication was made would be found a 
centre of union powerful enough to baffle 
at once internal and external fees. Vic- 
tor Emisianuel II. was then only 28. He 
was known as a bold sportsman and a 
gallant soldier. He combined that half- 
Teutonic, half- Southern nature which 
marks the inhabitants of his subalpine 
kingdom ; and ihe whole of his subse- 
quent career, like the career of the states- 
men who surrounded him, is charac- 
terized by the same combination. From 
the very first he displayed the character 
which afterwards distinguished him, and to 
which his great success was mainly due. 
The Austrians and the Papal party spared 
no efforts after 1848 to put down the con- 
stitutional movement which had asserted 
itself in Italy at that time ; and the 
greatest pressure was broujjht to bear 
upon Victor Emmakitel to induce him to 
abrogate the privileges and rights which 
Charles Albert had guaranteed to his 
subjects. But he boldly refused, and re- 
mained resolutely faithful to the oath 
that he had sworn to the Constitution and 
to the charter which his father had esta- 
blished. He thus at the outset laid the 
foundation of the character with which 
he became afterwards identified — that of 
1l Re Galantuomo. By this conduct he 
provided, so to speak, an intrenchment 
behind which the two most essential con- 
ditions for the peaceful consolidation of 
Italy — faith in her rulers and the practice 
and habits of constitutional life — could 
be matured. The main talent of all dis- 
tinguished Kings has been that of choos- 
ing good Ministers and adhering to them, 
and Victor Emmanuel at once displayed 
his possession of this royal art. He 
gathered round him such men as D'Azeg- 
Lio, Della Marmora, and, above all, 
Cavour, and he steadfastly supported 
them in developing Parliamentary govern- 
ment and carrying into effect a series of 
thorough reforms in the kingdom. Cavour 
gradually organized Piedmont upon the 
model of a free Constitutional kingdom, 
and destroyed the dominance of the 
priesthood. He could not, probably, have 
achieved this perilous task had Piedmont 
been contiguous to the Austrian instead 
of the JFrench dominions, and his great 
art was to utilize the French alliance 
without being subservient to it. Immense 
patience, sturdiness, and honesty were 
essential to the triumph of such a policy, 
no less than art and even craft All were 



combined in the King and in the states 
men who surrounded him ; but the King 
afforded, perhaps, above all the rest the 
rugged solidity upon which alone the 
great editice could be gradually erected. 
Again and again, in his anxious career, 
when events seemed to conspire against 
him, subtle and persistent attempts were 
made to shake his adherence to the course 
he had chosen* More than once he was 
struck by severe illness, as well as by 
domestic afflictions, and in every such 
moment the emissaries of the priesthood 
were at hand to work upon those religious 
apprehensions to which he was by no 
means insensible. But the King never 
wavered, and no spiritual terrors could 
affect his resolution to be true to his oath, 
to the Constitution of his kingdom, and 
to his people. Gradually, around this 
central pillar of the State, were the 
fortunes of Piedmont built up. Patient 
economy and good administration enabled 
the King to send 17,000 good troops to 
join the Anglo-French forces before 
Sebastopol, and to assert for his country 
an independent place among the European 
Powers. The reputation thus laboriously 
achieved rendered Victor Emmanuel and 
his country the natural and obvious centre 
of the national aspirations when the Era 
peror Napoleon forcibly overthrew Aus- 
trian predominance in the Peninsula. Ife 
had been made plain that there was a 
King in Italy who could be trusted, and 
who commanded the service of statesmen 
who could be followed. It was no usur- 
pation in the ordinary sense of that word 
which made Victor Emmanuel King of 
all Italy after 1860. It was simply the 
recognition of a fact. Every other king- 
dom, every other civil and military 
authority, had vanished like a phantom. 
Victor Emmanuel, with his trustworthy 
character, his proved administrative and 
military power, stood alone erect amid 
fallen thrones, disbanded armies, and 
general disorganization. He seized the 
reins of government because they had 
fallen from all other hands, and the 
people allowed him to take them because 
he had proved that he could be trusted. 

It is this which will always remain the 
grand achievement of Victor Emmanuel's 
career. Very powerful influences were, 
through the greater p^irt of his reign, at 
work in Italy which were hostile to 
Monarchy. A very religion of Republi- 
canism was preached by ardent enthu- 
siasts, and the most powerful of these 
anti-monarchical leaders had rendered 
incalculable services, both by the pen and 
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by the sword, to the cause of Italian 
unity. That which saved the Monarchy 
and founded a stable organization for the 
new kingdom was that Victor Emmanuel 
was the most trusted man in Italy. The 
people were not ignorant of his private 
faults, and they did not attribute to him 
the genius of his great public sei-vants. 
His hold over them was sustained by no 
imaginative glamour. It was based upon 
a full knowledge of him, and upon the 
assurance, which that knowledge gave, 
that he would at all costs be true to Italy, 
In times of revolution these are the 
characters around which nations rally and 
to which almost everything is forgiven. 



It is this, again, which is tacitly^ acknow- 
ledged by the homage paid him m his last 
moments by his great adversary the Pope. 
He was born to a duty and a commission, 
and he was faithful to them to the last, 
On the continuance of the same qualities 
among the leading men of Italy muss 
mainly depend her future progress in the 
career which Vicros Emmanuel has given 
her. He will be always remembered, and 
deserves to be remembered, as the founder 
of his country in a sense in which few 
Kings have ever been ; and the grief 
which the Italians now suffer at his loss 
is founded on a just appreciation of his 
great merits. 



POPE PJUS IX. 

(Obituary Notice, Friday, February 8, 1878.) 



The long sufferings of the Pope, Pius 
IX., are at last at an end. We have out- 
lived the longest and one of the most 
eventful Pontificates on record. The name 
of Pius IX. will probably be the last in 
the roll of the Pope-Kings, but it will be 
added to the number of the Pope-Saints 
— a high compensation, for the canoniza- 
tion of Boman Pontiff has been an ex- 
tremely uufrequent occurrence during the 
long lapse of centuries since Peter's suc- 
cessors added to the Bishop's miire a 
Monarch's diadem, Pius IX. will take 
his place among the Pope-Martyi-s by the 
side of the many of his predecessors who 
underwent persecution, waged home and 
foreign wars, were the victims of conspi- 
racy and rebellion, made experience of 
dethronement, restoration, exile, and cap- 
tivity, of the various vicissitudes to which 
earthly sovereignty is liable — all calami- 
ties partly owing to the storms of the 
transitional period in which it was his lot 
to live, but partly, also, the consequences 
of the rashness and waywardness of his 
own physical and moral temperament, and 
of his attempts at unpractical and danger- 
ous innovation. He lived " to see the 
years of Peter," an unprecedented dis- 
tinction, and hailed as miraculous, violat- 
ing a rule to which time had given almost 
the consistency of a destiny, and portend- 
ing a change which marked the close of 
an exploded system and laid open the 
prospect of a new order of things. It was 
only as head of a Church, not as ruler of 
an ecclesiastical State, that Pius IX. ex- 
ceeded his allotted span of 25 years, and 



thus broke the spell of that fatal tradition. 
It was no longer a temporal sovereignty 
that he, in compliance with the solemn 
oath taken at nis accession, was able to 
hand down " intact *' to his successor, but 
merely a spiritual dominion, to which he 
endeavoured to give a world-wide exten- 
sion, and which be exposed to contests 
the issue of which will long be doubtful, 
A failure as a prince, Pius IX. aspired to 
achieve transcendent success as a priest. 
With a mind of no breadi^ and a charac- 
ter of no real firmness, he flattered him- 
self that he could crown the edifice of 
which the genius of Hildebrand had laid 
the foundation. It was Only when the 
sceptre broke in his hand and the Koyal 
mantle fell from his shoulders that he put 
forth his claims to the authority of a king 
of kings. His ambition rose in the same 
measure as his territory dwindled ; his 
pretensions expanded in proportion as his 
sphere of activity was limited. 

Pius IX, was pom at Sinigaglia, in the 
Marches, a province in the States of the 
Church, on the 13th of May, 1792, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, two years 
earlier. His name was Giovanni Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti, and his family, of Lom- 
bard extraction, belonged to that pro- 
vincial nobility, ancientT)at impoverished, 
the number of which is prodigiously great 
in Italy, and especially in the Roman and 
Keapolitan districts. His brothers, whose 
number was considerable, and among 
whom longevity seemed to be the rule, 
were destined to a military career ; and 
8om6 of them achieved distinction in theix 
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youth in those wan of the First Napoleon 
in which the Italians had to take part now 
with one, now with the other, of their 
foreign invaders. Giovanni, as one of the 
eadets, is also said to have served either 
under French or Austrian colours, or 
perhaps both ; but this could only be for 
a short time, and the real particulars of 
his life at this period are involved in 
some rather unaccountable obscurity. For 
such education as he received he was in- 
debted to the Ecclesiastical College of 
Yolterra, not a very renowned institution, 
where it seems he spent five or six years, 
and which he quitted in 1810. On the 
restoration of Pius VIL, five years later, 
he entered the Guardia Nobile of the 
Vatican, but probably the limited for- 
tunes of his family and the impression 
wrought upon him by an epileptic fit, ap- 
parently the first attack of a complaint 
which became chronic, induced him to 
make choice of the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion ; he was ordained, said his first mass, 
and lived in Bome for a few years as a 
chaplain or spiritnal director of some hos- 
pitals, and was generally employed in 
deeds of charity, Siereby winning, as it is 
stated, the goodwill of Pius VIL, though 
filling no post at his Ck>urt. 

Tn 1823 he went out in the suite of 
Monsignor Musi, who was appointed 
Apostolie Vicar in Chili, and travelled 
over a considerable extent of South 
America. He came back not long after 
the death of Pius VII., and found equal 
favour with the new Pontiff, Leo XQ., 
who appointed him a Prelate in his 
household, gave him a canonry in Santa 
Maria di Via Lata, and seconded the in- 
clination of young Mastai to deeds of 
charity by naming him President of St. 
Michaers Hospit^ in Via Grande. 

In 1827 Monsignor Mastai-Ferretii was 
created Archbishop nf Spoleto, and five 
years later was transferred to the see of 
Imola. In the interval Leo XII. had 
died (1829) and had been followed by 
Pius VIII., after whose death, in Feb- 
ruary, 1831, Gregory XVI. came to the 
throne. Those were years of great poli- 
tical commotion in France and through- 
out Europe, and especially in Italy and in 
the Roman States, where the successors 
of Pius VII., needing the support of Aus- 
tria, had departed from the mild and wise 
rule introduced at that Pope's restoration 
by Cardinal Consalvi, and hardened their 
hearts against their subjects, aggravating 
temporal misrule by the reckless exercise 
of spirituaL tyranny. The accession of 
Gregory XVI., whose election was well 



known to have been favoured by Austrian 
influence, was the signal for an outbreak 
in Centrid Italy, whero the insurrection, 
triumphant at Parma, Modena, and Bo- 
logna, overran the Papal territory as far 
asOtricoli and up to the very walls of 
the Pontifical stronghold of Ciyita Castel- 
lana. Mastai-Ferretti, who, in his dio- 
oese of Spoleto, had to stand the brunt of 
this overwhelming movement, had no 
little trouble in assuaging the violent 
passions which raged around him; and 
was greatly aided in this arduous task by 
the reputation he had established as a 
man of liberal and benevolent opinions. 
** On one occasion,'' his biographer says, 
he " harangued the rebels in circum- 
stances of personal risk, and peaceably 
disarmed them." The revolutionary at- 
tempt of 1831, which had been secretly 
stirred up by French intrigue, was crushed 
by the Austrians in the month of March 
in the same year, but broke out again in 
the following sprint of 1832 upon the 
withdrawal of the foreign bayonets, de- 
termining a new enterprise of Austria, 
which was in this instance seconded — 
under pretence of opposing it — by a 
French expedition to the Adriatic and the 
occupation of Ancona, much io the as- 
toni&ment of the world and to the utter 
disappointment and discouragement of 
the Italian patriots. 

It was at the end of these turmoils that 
Mastai-Ferretti was. made to pass from 
the see of Spoleto to that of Imola, a 
strange promotion from an Archbishopric 
to a Bishopric, which clerical writers, 
after the event, described as *' a first step 
towards the Papacy, as Imola had already 
given two Popes— Alexander VII., in 
16C7, and Pius VII., in 1800— to the 
Church. It is b^ no means unlikely that 
this falling-off in the episcopal dignity 
was owing to displeasure given to Pope 
Gregory by Mastaii-Ferretti's huinane and 
enlightened views of the duties of a Pon- 
tifical Government ; and these views, 
whether sincerely entertained or merely 
imi)osed by the exigencies of ins perilous 
position, could har£y fail to be confirmed 
by the sense of his undeserved punish- 
ment, and by the atmosphere, as it were, 
of his new diocese, where about half a 
century before another Bishop, Chiara- 
monti, afterwards Pope Pius VIL, had 
edified his flock by homilies which Botta 
quotes as specimens of Catholic Demo- 
cratic eloquence, and which won the Pre- 
late of Imola the appellation of the Eccle- 
siatstical Jacobin. At Imola Mastai-Fer- 
retti is said to have remained true to hia 
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liberal convictions, to have shone as a re- 
former of abuses, to have encouraged the 
development of a more extensive know- 
ledj^e in his diocesan seminary, and to 
have founded an Accademia Bihlica so?iie- 
vf hat on the plan of the Protestant Bible 
Societies, aiming at the difiusion of 
Hebrew history and the discussion of 
Scriptural subjeota. He had also the 
credit of founding an orphan asylum and 
one for discharged convicts, bestowing 
some of his own moneyon these and simi- 
lar institutions. As a reward he enjoyed 
a high popularity among his flock, who 
hailed him as '* the Good Bishop," and 
held him up as a model for the edification 
of other Prelates. He was during this 
period sent on a temporary mission to 
Naples, where his Kunziatura coincided 
witn the year of the cholera, ^' when, in 
a spirit worthy of San Carlo Boromeo, he 
disposed of his plate, furniture, and equip- 
age, employing the produce of the sale 
for the relief of the poor sufferers, observ- 
ing that ' when God^s poor were dropping 
down from sickness ix» the streets, his 
ministers ought not to be going about in 
their carriages.' " 

At last, whatever might be the disposi- 
tion of mind of Pope Gregory and of his 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Lambrus- 
cbini, towarda Mastai-Ferretti, they 
deemed it expedient to ^ive in to popular 
opinion by raising the Bishop of Imola to 
the Cardinalate in December, 1840, when 
he assumed the title of St. Peter and St. 
Marccliinus. He, however, continued to 
reside in his diocese till the year 1846, 
when, upon. the death of Gregory XVI., 
on the Ist of June, he repaired to Rome 
to attend the Conclave. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than 
the condition of the Ecclesiastical States 
at this juncture. Pope Gregory, who, 
after the removal of the French garrison 
from Ancona, relied for existence on 
Austrian support, and made himself a 
passive tool of Imperial policy, was 
seconded in his blind reactionary work 
by his State Secretary, Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini, a truimlent, narrow-minded, 
avaricious Genoese monk, whose influence 
was irresistible both in Church and State, 
and was but feebly counteracted by Pelle- 
grino Rossi, an Italian exile, formerly a 
Professor at Bologna, then filling at Rome 
the place of French Ambassador to the 
Holy See, and by the Diplomatic Agent 
of Charles Albert, of Sardinia, who was 
then won over to the views of the Pied- 
montese Liberals and bent on resisting 
the pressure of Austria by appealing to 



the national aspirations of the people 
throughout the Italian Peninsula. The 
Cardinals, in Conclave assembled, felt 
that the deceased Pope had not only, by 
his despotic rule, diminished the ascen- 
dency, but also, by his indulgence in 
ignoble pleasures and by his subjection to 
unworthy favourites, compromised the 
dignity of the Holy See ; they had be- 
come aware of the necessity of rehabili- 
tating a declining and, indeed, rapidly 
sinking institution by the election of a 
Pontiff who should correctly interpretthe 
spirit of the age, and take the lead in 
the way of thorough political reforms. 
The pa^y displaying tiie most earnest 
zeal in this movement was called the 
Roman party, and was headed by Cardinal 
Gizziy an accomplished Churchman and a 
thorough man of the world, who would 
have secured in his favour a sufficient 
majoritv of suffi-ages had it not been for 
his pursuit of giu^ant adventures. The 
votes of this portion of the Sacred College 
eventually centred, therefore, on the 
Bishop of Imola, against whose elevation 
no other obstacle was apprehended than 
the well-known and uncompromising en- 
mity of Austria. The paiHiy amon^ the 
Cardinals, bent en resistance to all inno- 
vation, and disposed to elixig to the old 
system in all its repulsiveness, mustered 
mider the leadership of Cardinal Lambrus- 
chini, the Secretary of State (from whom 
it took the name of the Genoese party), 
and looked upon him as their own candi- 
date for the Tiara. 

The Conclave was opened on the 14th 
of June, and onhr lasted 50 hours. Car- 
dinal Lambrnscnini, who, with all hii 
aptitude f<>r intrigue, was too violent and 
impetuous to wait for the arrival of some 
of his partisans then on their way to 
Rome, attempted to carry his election bj 
a coiip de main, by which he determined 
the prompt action of his Liberal oppo- 
nents, and alienated the support of Car- 
dinal Franzoni, and of a considerable 
knot of his Conservative colleagues. The 
result was the return of Mastai-Ferretti 
by a majority of 36 votes out of the 60 
electors present ; thus more than fulfil- 
ling the exigencies of the rule followed in 
all Conclaves, which requires a candidate 
to have secured at least two-thirds of the 
suflrages. On the following day, the 17th, 
the expected Cardinals arrived, and 
among them Cardinal Gaysruck, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, who was the bearer of 
the secret instructions of the Court of 
Vienna to veto the elevation of the 
Bishop of Imola. Gaysruck came in too 
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late by 12 hours, the election of Mastai- 
Ferretti having already been publicly an- 
nounced on the previous night at mid- 
night. Had the Milanese Prelate been 
more expeditious in his movements, or 
had post-horses served him better, Mastai- 
Ferretti would have lost his chance, and 
the course of Roman,Italian, and, indeed, 
of the world's history Vould probably 
have been something very different from 
what has now to be written. 

The election of Mastai-Ferretti, who 
took the name of Pius IX. in honour of 
his early benefactor, Pius VII., was de- 
cided on the 10th of June, 1846. His 
coronation followed on the 21st. The in- 
telligence of his exaltation took Rome 
and the world Jby surprise, because the 
commoQ expectation was that the choice 
of the Conclave would fall upon Cardinal 
Qizzi. and because the name of the Bishop 
of Imola, though revered and beloved in 
his diocese,was obscure .beyond its limits, 
and almost utterly unknown even to 
many of the members cf the Sacred Col- 
lege. But it was soon understood that 
Masta'l-Ferretti was the candidate of the 
Gizzi party, and his many virtues, as 
well as his Liberal politics, were easily 
taken on credit. It is an old maxim in 
Home that a new Pope should usher in 
his reign by undoing whatever has been 
done by the old Pc^ ; and in this case 
there was a general conviction that a con- 
tinuation of the system on which the Go- 
vernment had been carried on under the 
last three PontifSs would be fraught with 
inevitable ruin both to Church and State. 
Pius IX. was advised that it behoved 
kim to strike out an untrodden path ; and 
to begin he threw open the prisons into 
which his predecessors had crowded as 
many as 2,000 political offenders. The 
decree, bearing date the 18th of July,was 
a hond'fide general amnesty, releasing all 
prisoners, recalling all exiles, and restor- 
ing them to their civil rights on the sole 
condition of their signing a simple decla- 
ration ot allegiance. It took away the 
world's breath. The deed of mercy was 
interpreted as an act of retributive 
justice. The vanquished, it was under- 
stood, were henceforth to have their re- 
vanche ; the prisoners on their deliverance 
were expected to become the rulers ; and 
they were numerous, and almost strong 
enough to impose themselves upon the 
Pope, to haunt and beset him as a legion 
of monsters of his own creation, and to 
hurry him into a headlong career of reform 
— to plunge him into deep waters, neither 
himself nor any one knowing whether he 



would sink or swim. Tue tloly See was 
actually taken by storm. The Bishop of 
Imola had attem^jted improvements ; the 
new Pope should try reforms. The Bishop 
had founded academies ; the PoutiS 
should inaugurate Constitutions. The 
clamour of the multitudes was deafenii^ 
and bewildering ; it electrified Borne ; it 
crazed all Italy ; it spread throc^hout 
Europe. Never had there been so uni- 
versal or so genuine a commotion in the 
Catholic, or even in the Protestant world. 
There was no limit to political aspirations ; 
none to religious expectations. The Mil- 
lenium was at hand. Not only were 
Rome and Italy to be free and indepen- 
dent ; not only was a new era to begin 
for ail suffering nations, but there was to 
be a reconciliation of all creeds, a heaUng 
of all schisms, a recantation of all here- 
sies, a Church of true, universal Christian 
charity, a regenerated world, with a 
** benevolent Pope" for its soul. No man 
of the present generation can imagine 
what frenzy seized the generation of 31 
years ago ; no one could believe how 
powerful, how wonder-working a talisman 
there was in those three words, *' Viva 
Fio Ncno /** The new Pope's portraits, 
his plaster casts, his tin medals, became 
household gods in huts and palaces ; 
libertines and infidels were seen at masses 
and benedictions ; the Te Deum was sung 
in all churches, in all chapels ; even rant- 
ing Radicals began to think that their 
business was over — that a priest would 
take the bread out of their mouths. 
Mazziui apostrophized the Liberal Pope 
with those words, *' AbhiaU ftde, Santo 
FadrefSiate credente f* and Carlyle, the- 
hero worshipper ,acknowledged that '' tho 
Old Chimera was rejuvenized." 

Pios IX. was, indeed, " benevolent,** 
but he was weak and vain ; he had 
many of the virtues and some of the 
faults which are supposed to be peculiar 
to a feminine character. He had been 
modest, somewhat timid, as a Prelate. 
The world's acclamation naturally in- 
spired him with faith in himself. Great- 
ness was thrust upon him ; he was deter* 
mined to achieve greatness. He made 
up his mind that his Pontificate should 
be memorable ; that it should be an 
epoch of epochs in the annals of the 
Church and of the world. In all that ad- 
mirable accord of cheering voices, how- 
ever, the Pope, or the well-meaning ad- 
visers he had at first by his side, soon de- 
tected a jarring note. The Austrian Am- 
bassador wore an ominous frown at all 
that pageant of Roman festivities. TLe 
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French Enroy, that same Pellegrino 
Rossi who had boen recommending re- 
forms to Pope Gregory, shook his head 
and looked grave as he heard of the in- 
tended reforms of Pope Pius. These 
were the last years of Louis Philippe, who, 
when asked by Charles Albert of Sar- 
dinia, in 1831, whether, in the event of 
his granting a constitution to his subjects 
and thereby incurring Austria's displea- 
sure, he could always rely on French sup- 
port, answered that ** he, the Citizen 
Kiijg, was too sorely plagued with his 
own constitution to trouble his head 
about those of other people." In obedi- 
eucii to the same views Kossi was now in- 
structed to give the Pope to understand 
that if His Holiness ventured beyond 
mere milk-and-water reforms, why, he 
would have to take the consequences. 

France was not encouraging, but Aus- 
tria was hectoring and bullying. She 
stood on her rights to keep her garrisons 
at Ferrara and Comaccbio, which she had 
occupied during the disturbances of Ro- 
magna, in 1845, really upon the J'y suis, 
yy reste principle, but nominally on the 
ground of the Treaty of Paris of 1815, 
which empowered her to take possession 
of those strongholds whenever it might 
be needful. But the new Pope protested 
that this occupation could only be at the 
request of the Court of Rome, and fcfr its 
benc&t ; and that, as the new Pontificate 
had now no occasion for foreign aid, it 
had a right to demand the immediate 
evacuation of its territory and the re- 
moval of the obnoxious garrisons. It was 
a pretty quarrel, and the Pontiff was well- 
nigh expected to make good his words by 
deeds, and, as a new Julius 11. , to don 
Scipio's helmet, ride at the head of his 
Guardia Nobile, and reduce the citadels 
of Ferrara and Comacchio by siege or 
storm. Austria showed at that juncture 
the best part of valour — she withdrew 
across the Po, but the impression re- 
mained that in the event of a collision 
between Italian patriotism and foreign 
domination, Pius IX. and the jQa^ of the 
Cross Keys would not fail to take their 
place at the bead of the national ranks. 

Events, meanwhile, were maturing. 
Charles Albert of Sardinia, wounded in 
his pride by Austrian ill-treatment, and 
bent on recoveriog a popularity which the 
early years of his reign had grievously 
compromised, made his peace with his 
subjects bv concessions which greatly ex- 
ceeded whatever had been hitherto at- 
tempted in Rome, and assumed towards 
Austria a di^niified attitude^ which. 



backed as it was by a valiant and toler- 
ably well-disciplined army, waseotitled to 
more serio-us consideration than a mere 
unarmed Papal protest. In Naples and 
Sicily at this same period King Feitii- 
nand tried all that fire and sword could 
do to quell the rebellious spirit of his sub- 

1'ects, and, though successful on the main- 
and, he met with repeated failures in 
the island. The eventful 1848 now 
dawned. The Throne of Louis Philippe 
was overthrown in February. German 
monarchs strove to prop their own by free 
charters, and Constitutionalism was now 
the word throughout Italy. The first 
movement was made by King Ferdinand 
in Naples ; it was followed in self-defence 
by Charles Albert in Turin ; by Leopold 
11. in Tuscany ; and the Pope, who had 
vainly endeavoured to keep his ground in 
his people's affections by an abortive Con- 
sulfa f summoned a lay Ministry about 
him, and directed them to draw up a 
scheme of representative Government 
with two Chambers, a free Press,a national 
guard, and all the trappings with which 
people wished to be harnessed in those 
days. 

Constitutions, however, were not all the 
Italians wanted ; they were by no means 
what they most particularly wanted. 
Their wish was to drive out the Austrian^, 
to be masters in their own houses, to rule 
' the destinies of their country, establish 
its independence, and give it some bond 
of union or unity. The first interpreters 
of these national aspirations were the 
Milanese, who overpowered Radetzky 
within their own walls after the fiight of 
their five ever-memorable March davs. 
Next followed Charles Albert, who led his 
victorious Piedmontese to the Mincio, 
thereby determining the success of the 
revolution throughout the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom. With him the youth 
of all Italy came up to tibe rescue, and in 
their rear, and not without reluctancOj 
the Royal army and fleet of the Neapo- 
litan Bourbon. Pius IX. was a Liberal, 
he was a patriot, he was all that his sub- 
jects wished him to be ; but he was a 
Sovereign, he was a priest, he was a man. 
As a Sovereign he considered that his gain 
in any military enterprise could never be 
as larffe as that of the Piedmontese King, 
who already showed a decided inclination 
to secure the lion's share for liimself. Ab 
a priest, he found outjthat his sacred 
ministry forbade him to sued blood and to 
^ wage war against any Christian nation, a 
; theory whicn did not prevent his usine a 
• neighbour's armies to |;o to war with nia 
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own subjects. He seemed also to have 
been startled by some pointed warnlDgs 
from Vienna that, if he persevered in his 
national crusade , Ai^tria would also, for 
her part, nationalize ner own Church and 
withdraw her bishops from all spiritual 
allegiance to Borne. Ab a man, oesides, 
and a vain man, the Holy Father was hurt 
by the visible turn the tide of public 
opinion had taken in Italv, where the 
■houts of ** Viva Carlo Alberto /" were 
rapidly out-crowing the now bated cry of 
" Viva Pio Nona /" 

The benevolent Pontiff yielded to a fit 
of petty feminine spite. He sent an order 
to Durando, who, with 12,000 Pontifical 
troops and volunteers, had already joined 
Charles Albert, to recross the border 
instantly — an order to which his General, 
of course,could not and would not attend, 
and he issued that fatal Encyclic of April 
23, the moral of which was that his office 
as a Pontiff was not compatible with his 
duty as an Italian. 

The sequel was sorrowful. Charles 
Albert, forsaken by Naples, harassed by 
Mazzini, and clogged by his own military 
incapacity, was overpowered in Lombardy. 
Freedom in Naples, in Tuscany, in Parma, 
in Modena, was stified in blood with or 
without Austrian aid, and Pius IX. found 
himself face to face with his subjects, 
bound by his own rash engagements to 
an impracticable, impossible Constitution, 
lioroughly disgusted with his own work, 
and fully determined to undo it, if skill 
and opportunity could be of any avail. He 
built up one Ministry after another, and 
at last made choice of Rossi, who, after 
the fall of Louis Philippe, had remained 
at Home in a private capacity, and who, 
as a doctrinaire of the Guizot school, was 
paradoxical enough, after all recent ex- 
perience, to conceive that he could recon- 
cile the theory and practice of Constitu- 
tional freedom with the pretensions and 
privileges of the Roman Catholic Church. 
But he fell the victim of a cowardly assas- 
sination at the door of the Parliament he 
was going to open on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, and after his death all the fiends of 
anarchy ran riot in the streets of Rome, 
and the Pope, threatened by the mob at 
his own Palace at the Quirinal, where his 
lecretary was shot by his side on the bal- 
cony from which the Pope attempted to 
addi-ess the multitude, saw no way of 
safety except in flight, which he effected 
by the help of the Bavarian Minister, or 
bis wife, the Countess Spaur, who smug- 
pled him away in her carriage disguised 
a» a domestic or as a common priest, and 



conveyed him safely across the frontier on 
the 24th of November, 1848. Some of 
the Pope's biographers give the credit of 
saving him at tnis crisis to the French 
Ambassador, d'Harcourt. Matters did 
not mend in Rome in the Pope's absence. 
The Mamiani Ministry, which he had left 
behind him, broke down at once. Men 
of extreme views and of no scruple came 
into power, and a Roman Republic was 
proclaimed in February, 1849, of which 
Mazzini was invited to take the direction 
as one of the Triumvirate on the 30th of 
March. This did not suit the Government^ 
and Assembly of the sister Republic of 
France, whose President, Louis Napoleon, 
making himself the interpreter of the 
national will, organized an expedition tc 
Rome under Oudinot, by whom, after a 
first repulse, the Italian patriots, who 
fought with heroism under Garibaldi, 
were overpowered. The city was com- 
pelled to surrender on July 3, and every- 
thing was made ready for the restoration 
of the Papal Government and for a return 
of the Pontiff, who, however, put off his 
entrance into his ci^ital till the beginning 
pf April, 1850. 

The choice of Naples — Gaeta at tlw 
be^nning, and Portici towards the close 
of his exile — ^as a land of refuge, in pre- 
ference to France, Austria, or English 
Malta, which were equally open to him, 
was an earnest of the frame of mind in 
which the Pope quitted Rome and re- 
turned to it. He brought back the spirit 
of his host, the Bourbon King, Those 
who gave him credit for ** benevolence," 
for the mildness and clemency befitting 
the name of Pius, by which he chose to 
go down to posterity, merely judged from 
the set smile on his dimpled face, from 
the pleasing gentleness of his voice and 
address, and from an habitual jocularity 
which was not always good-natured <xc 
amiable. But the truth is that he was, 
or became, at least, at this period of his 
life, both obstinate and vindictive. He 
had been subjected to ill-treatment and 
outrage by some of his subjects, it is true, 
and the punishment of the assassins of 
Rossi and of Monsignor Palma, as well aa 
of the other authors of the November 
movement, would have been just, how- 
ever severe. But the Pope did not seem 
to consider that upon his departure his 
people were scarcely any longer respon- 
sible for their doings — that their alle- 
giance had passed h*om him to the Go- 
vernment which, whatever might be 
thought of its origin or of its oonstitu- 
tion^upheld that national principle which 
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the Pope had first proclaimed and then 
abjured, and stood up in defence of their 
country's territory against an invader 
who made religion a pretext for political 
party manoeuvre. The Pope drew no dis- 
fcj notion between the innocent and the 
guilty among his people. He betrayed 
an indecent joy at the defeat of his ad- 
versaries, and applauded Prince Doria, 
who raised the monument to the memory 
of Frenchmen who had come to slay' 
Italians without provocation and without 
good cause for a quarrel on their own 
part. Those who were by the side of 
l^ius IX. at his return, those who saw 
and heard him even in what should have 
been his guarded moments, never allowed 
him the merit of that meek and forgiving 
temper which ought to be the badge of 
every Christian, and ought especially to 
become the head of Christianity. The 
fact is he never forgave himself for having 
once said, " BenedUe o Sommo Iddio aU* 
Italia /" Kepentance of that short 
whim, or velUitd,, of patriotism and 
liberalism sank deep in his heart, and he 
seemed determined that the penance 
should fall on his subjects, and that his 
Government should be like that of King 
Bomba — that of a Sovereign at war with 
his subjects. 

It must be said, also, by wav of excul- 
pation, that his role had^ on his return, 
lost much of its personal character, and 
the responsibility of the worst acts of his 
Government weighs in a great measure on 
the men, or man, to whom, in his es- 
trangement from temporal interests, he 
intrusted the management of public 
affairs. The Cardinals upon whom, out 
of gratitude for their supporfc at the Con- 
clave, Pius IX. bad %t first bestowed the 
-highest offices in the State — such as Ber- 
Detti and Gizzi — had fallen away from 
him in their alarm at the subversive 
policy into which their Sovereign was 
being urged by his longing for popu- 
larity. Among the members of the Sacred 
College who showed the greatest readi- 
ness to share his adverse fortune, no one 
made himself so conspicuous as Antonelli^ 
a man who had already risen to influence 
in the Councils of Uregory XTVI., and 
whom Pius himself had raised to the Car- 
dinalate,and to a place in the Ministry in 
June, 1847. Antonelli was the insepar 
able companion and sole adviser oc his 
master at Gaeta and Portici, and enjoyed 
his unlimited confidence on his return, 
even before he was raised to the supreme 
dignity of Secretary of State, in Septem- 
ber, 1850. The Secretary was from first 



to last rather feared than loved by hifl 
master, who was nevertheless only too 
happ^ to leave him all the odium of the 
reactionary policy upon which there was 
perfect agreement between them. To all 
the solicitations of his subjects, to the re- 
monstrances of his wiser and more humane 
councillors, and to the incessant warnings, 
and even threats, of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, who had to answer at Paris for the 
misrule of his proUgi at' Rome, the in- 
variable answer of the Pope was a refer- 
ence to his Prime Minister; and this man, 
whose ability was unquestionable, but 
who was restrained by no scruple, was at 
no loss for plausible arguments by which 
he could justify as necessary the conduct 
to which the stubborn will of his Sovereign 
never failed to give a tacit approval. The 
ascendency of Antonelli in all State 
matters outweighed all the joint efforts of 
those disinterested friends who had crowded 
the Pope's ante-chambers in the early 
stage of his career, and whom now death, 
or disgust, or intrigue removed from hia 
side, and who were gradually superseded 
by Court minions, whose business was 
complaisance to the master and sub- 
•erviency to the useful servant. Only ia 
one instance was Pius IX. advised to per- 
form the part of a personal temporal 
ruler, and this was in 1857, when he made 
the tour of his dominions " for the pur- 
pose of seeing with his own eyes, and 
hearing with his own ears, what were thf 
wants of his people ;'* but the result, as 
mi£;ht be expected, was only to add to thf 
irritation of the Pontiff and to widen thf 
breach between him and his subjects. 
The tour only added to the public dis- 
satisfaction, and extinguished such sparks 
of the Pope's popularity as might still 
linger in those provinces in which Car- 
dinal Mastai-Ferretti's ** good intentions" 
were still a matter of innocent belief. 

In his heart of hearts, and in spite o( 
the suggestions offpemicious flatterers, 
Pius IX. felt that his political career on. 
the throne had been a failure ; but no 
disappointment could cure him of the fond 
conceit that his Pontificate was destined 
to eclipse the glorv of his most renowned 
predecessors. Full of this ambition, and 
impelled by the restlessness of his 
nervous temperament, ho now turned to 
the Church that attention which before 
his flight and banishment he had almost 
exclusively bestowed on the State. ^ He 
summoned Jesuit theologians to his side ; 
he recalled and reconstituted their dis- 
comfited and scattered order ; he 
canonized saints, lavished indulsenceSi 
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countenanced miracles, attempted and 
enforced conversions, marked out new 
dioceses in Protestant communities, and 
at last ventured on subtle polemic dis- 
cussions and daring definitions of now 
dogmas. An absolute ruler by all his 
instincts, he liked to surround himself 
with all the pageant of a large retinue, 
and, not satisfieu with his ordinary Court, 
he sought every opportunity of calling to- 
gether a full array of his hierarchy. It 
was now for the hallowing of the Japanese 
martyrs, now for the proclamation of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, now for the 1800th anniversary of 
the death of St. Peter, that the Bishops 
of all Christendom were invited to as- 
semble round the tomb of the Apostles ; 
and it was from this series of great 
solemnities, from the gratification which 
the homage,of so many Prelates ministered 
to his overweening vanity, that the idea 
of an Ecumenic Council, vague at first 
and undefined, but irrepressible, sprang 
up and grew and absorbed all the Pope's 
faculties. 

A Council, he well knew, was a Church 
Parliament. Its institution had become 
an anachronism since, at its last meeting 
at Trent in the sixteenth century,a packed 
tnajority of Latin, chiefly of Italian, Pre- 
lates, had made over all the powers of 
the hierarchy to its supreme head, and 
virtually abolished the Constitution of 
the Church, submitting it to a close , ab- 
solute. Pontifical government. The Vati- 
can Council of 1869 was originally in- 
tended as a mere pageantry, like all the 
other previous festivities. There was no 
programme for this great priestly gather- 
ing ; no notion of discussion, or of an^ 
opposition to such order of the day as it 
might please the Curia fthe knot of Roman 
Monsignors, to propose. The dogma of 
Papal Infallibility was an afterthought, 
a subtle cavil and quibble of some of the 
Pope's Jesuits, a Passaglia or a Curci, 
who thought on these subjects as Italians, 
and held that, aa the infallibility of the 
Church was universally accepted by all 
Catholics, this.divine gift, which resided 
in the whole establishment or in its 
Councils so long as the Church was a free 
or representative community, had become 
vested in the Pontiff since, by the act of 
the Synod of Trent, the Holy Father had 
been empowered to say, " V£glise c*est 

The Jesuitio Cabal at Home and its 
pncompromising partisans abroad had, 
indeed, good reason to be surprised and 
alarmed at the storm which the first an 



nouncement of these arrogant designs of 
the Papacy raised beyond the Alps, and 
especially in the German and Austrian 
dioceses. But they were re-assured when 
they saw that, trusting in the justice of 
their cause and in the soundness of their 
arguments, the Prelates of the Opposi- 
tion consented to travel to Rome and to 
take their seats in the Sacred As embly, 
and that, waiving for the sake of union 
and harmony the fundamental question, 
they limited their objections to matters 
of expediency, such as the opportuneness 
of the discussion at -this crisis, the un- 
friendly disposition of their flocks, and 
the displeasure of the lay potentates, 
whose presence at such gatherings had 
been an almosc invariable rule, and who 
had hardly ever suffered them to be held 
without their approval. The Pope and 
his advisers, however, relied on the enor- 
mous majority of the Latin, and especi- 
ally of the Italian, Episcopate. They 
had not the best of the argument, but 
they carried everything by their over- 
whelming vote, and reduced their op- 
ponents to a" loud but una vail inji pro- 
test, which they were soon compelled to 
repent and abjure ; and in July, 1870, 
Pius IX. had the consolation of proclaim- 
ing that ** the Roman Pontiff, when he 
speaks ex cathedra — i.e., when in dis- 
charge of the office of pastor and teacher 
of all nations he defines a doctrine regard- 
ing faith or morals to be held by. the 
universal Church — is, by the divine as- 
sistance promised to him in the person of 
the blessed Peter, possessed of that infal- 
libility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that his Church should be endowed 
in defining doctrines regarding faith or 
morals, and that, therefore, such defini- 
tions of the Roman Pontiff are of them- 
selves, and not from the consent of the 
Church, irreformable.*' 

It was a great achievement, and its 
magnitude will, perhaps, be better 
understood, its importance better tested, 
and its consequences, good or bad, better 
developed under some of the successors of 
Pius IX. The result, in so far as that 
Pontiff himself was concerned, was con- 
siderably affected by the political vicissi- 
tudes in which his reign was involved 
only two months later. 

The restorer of the Papal Throne in 
1849 had ample leisure to appreciate the 
effect of his own work in^ subsequent 
years. Beset by the cares of his precarious 
position, bewildered by the mazfi of his 
wavering, tentative policy, the Emperor 
Napoleon looked upon his occupation of 
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Rome as an incubus of which he vainly 
Avished to rid himself on any terms. His 
suggestions to the Pope's Ministers of 
measures by which they should remove 
the scandal of the ecclesiastical rule, were 
met in every instance by Antonelli with 
his inexorable Non possumus. Tt became 
evident to Napoleon III. that the Pope 
either must remain the same as he had 
always been or must cease to be. The 
time came when, to the difficulties by 
which the Emperor was hampered at 
home, no other remedy suggested itself 
than some coup de tete of an adventurous 
enterprise abroad. II luifallut deborder ; 
and Italy was chosen as the field of his 
compulsory activity. The victories of 
Magenta and Solferino determined the 
occupation of the Papal Legations, which 
were not allowed to return to their alle- 
giance at the peace of Villafranca and 
Zurich in 1859. In the following year 
France, won over by the cession of Savoy 
and Nice, countenitnced the further spo- 
liation of the Marches and Umbria and 
their annexation to the Italian Kingdom, 
ft'hich soon extended its sway over Naples 
jnd Sicily, including the Papal enclaves 
of Benevento andPontccorvo. The Pope's 
dominions were now reduced to the City 
of Rome and its Province, together with 
St. Peter's patrimony, Viterbo, and the 
district of Velletri. Further than this 
the Pope's patron did not mean that 
Italian encroachment should extend. In 
his anxiety to wash his hands of the Pope 
and to withdraw from Rome his protect- 
ing garrison, the successor of Pepin and 
Charlemagne extorted from the feeble 
ItaJian Government the Convention of 
September, 1866, implying a removal of 
the Italian capital to Florence, and a 
more or less openly acknowledged renun- 
ciation of the claim to Rome. The French 
tricolor was thus let down from the Castle 
of St. Angelo, and the I^ope was left to 
the protection of his own Zouaves. Bat- 
tazzi*s intrigues and Garibaldi's rashness 
broke through that Convention, and the 
bands of adventurers which Imd over- 
thrown the Bourbons in the Two Sicilies 
pressed forward into the shrunken Papal 
territory till they were in sight of st. 
Peter's dome. Here, however, the French 
Emperor again interposed ; the tide of 
invasion was forced back by De Failly's 
chassepots at Mentana, on the 3d of No- 
vember, 1867^ and M. Rouher pronounc^ 
that emphatic " Jamais /" which was 
meant to assure the Pope from all future 
molestation. Less than three years later 
Napoleon sorrehdered his sword at Sedan; 



the French Imperial Zouaves again fi 'od 
off at Porta Pancrazio, and, presently, on 
the 20th of September, 1870, the Bcrsag- 
lieri of General Cadorna burst in at Porta 
Pia. 

Thus ended the temporal power and 
the actual reign of Pius IX., in the third 
month of its 24th year. The Pontificate 
outlasted the years of St. Peter, even 
reckoning the time of his Government of 
the Church at Antioch. The Pope was 
left in possession of the Vatican, and his 
independent position was insured by the 
Law of Guarantees, establishing the in- 
violability of his person as well as of his 
attendants, and of his postal and tele- 
graphic correspondence, with a free diplo- 
matic intercourse, and all the honours and 
privileges becoming a Sovereign rank, 
with a competent Civil List of £200,000 
yearly. Pius IX. ignored the guarantees, 
declined the assignment, and maintaintd 
a sullen, hostile attitude, allowing i.ia 
partisans to declare that he was under 
restraint, and considered himself a pri- 
soner in the Vatican. To that palace 
and its garden he, in fact, confined him- 
self with great determination year after 
year. 

The incessant bickerings between the 
apostolic recluse and those whom he de- 
signated as his sacrilegious persecutors, 
the endless complaints of the Pontifical 
retinue, and the petty gossip and scandal 
of the rival diplomatic establishments 
which France and, after her example, if 
not at her instigation, the other Catholic 
Powers accredited to the two hostile 
Courts of the Vatican and the Quirinal,. 
kept up a ferment in Rome which would 
have been repeatedly attended by violent 
collision had it not been for the marvel- 
lous discretion and long suffering of the 
Italian authcnities on the one^ide, andf 
on the other, for the timely intervention 
of the soundest party among the Pope*i 
advisers, and especially of the wary and 
worldly-wise Antonelli during his life- 
time. It was by the crafty and tempo- 
rizing astuteness of the latter that the 
Pope was at first dissuaded from ventur* 
ins; on so desperate a course as a second 
flight from Rome would have been, a r&- 
sohition from which His Holiness, what- 
ever might be his inclination, was in later 
days debarred by advancing ageandin* 
firmity, which put any thought of hii 
again setting out on his travels altogethcs 
out of the question. Advised, or com- 
pelled, to stay where he was, the Po|i8 
was determined to make the most of ma 
position, and to turn his alleged captivitj 
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to the best account. He filled the world 
with his grievances, and vented his 
withering aispleasure in those endless 
jeremiads of his allocutions and encyclics, 
which, freely printed in every newspaper 
in Italy and abroad, made a display of 
his scribe's eloquence, and won him a re- 
putation which was not acquired without 
some detriment to his dignity. His com- 
plaints found, however, very ready sym- 
pathy throughout the Roman Catholic 
world, and especially among the Ultra- 
montane party, which studied everything 
that could enliven the Pontiff's solitude 
and soothe his weariness and chagrin by 
Incessant visits, by pilgrimages, and bv 
the tender of pecuniary subventions, which 
made both himself and his vast entourage 
independent of Italian bounties, and 
heaped treasures at the Vatican which 
strangely contrasted with the destitute 
condition of the Italian national exche- 
quer. Through all these years of hope- 
deferred and disappointment, the faith of 
the sanguine old man never deserted him. 
To the very last he cherished the expec- 
tation that something would turn up ; 
that Providence would interfere on behalf 
of a cause which, in his opinion, was the 
cause of Heaven. In his deep conviction 
that the independence of the Church was 
bound up with the existence of the tem- 
poral power, he looked for friends among 
all those nations which he fancied 
inimical to Italian interests, and shaped 
his ecclesiastical policy by the dictates of 
bis worldly views. Thus it happened 
that he almost invariably found nimself 
committed to the losing cause, and gave 
his countenance to the party against 
which fortune, or, as he called it. Provi- 
dence, gave sentence ; and this so con- 
itantly, so perseveringly, that he was at 
last suspected by the vulgar multitude in 
Etome of having the '* evil eye,'' and 
bringing misfortune to all those upon 
whom his favour rested. It is thus ^at 
Francis Joseph of Austria, Napoleon HI. 
.of France, Queen Isabella of Spain, Don 
Carlos, the Sultan, MacMahon, and many 
others came to ill-fortune as soon as they 
were known to rely on the Pope's support 
and to have secured his blessings. Not 
satisfied with the open war he was waging 
against Italy, he brought upon himself a 
variety of other quarrels, cniefiy arising 
from the pretensions he grounded on the 
newly-established principle of his own In- 
Eallibility. The most formidable of these 
was connected with the solidarity esta- 
blished by their common interests be- 
tween the Italian and the German nation- 



ality, and the apprehended determination 
of France to make the disruption and sub- 
jugation of the weaker country a stepping- 
stone to that revenge which ahe was sup- 
posed to meditate against the stron^i 
one. With Russia, with the Latin 
Churches in the Levant, and even with 
the Spanish Republics of South America, 
some of which, as that of Ecuador, voted 
half their yearly revenue to be consecrated 
to the Pope under the denomination of 
Peter's pence, the Court of the Vatican 
did, at various times, within the period of 
its worldly dethronement, contrive to be 
at strife. In France the Vatican Court 
was the chief cause of that dissension be- 
tween the Republic and its President of 
which the Pope could scarcely hope to live 
to see the permanent termination, or even 
the immediate consequences ; and in 
Turkey his predilection for the Mussul- 
man cause, or his ill-will to the Greek 
Church, led to the grievous distress of bis 
own treasury and of the purses of hia 
supporters ; large sums of ultramontane 
money having improvidently been i^^yested 
in the Ottoman funds. As years and'iii-t. 
firmities advanced, and the Pope began 
to apprehend that tiie fulness of the tiraes 
to which he looked forward with most 

Karsevering confidenoe was no longer 
kely to be aocomplished during his own 
life, he was haunted by some anxiety as to 
the condition in which the Church would 
find herself upon the Holy See becoming 
vacant ; and he debated in his own mind, 
and discussed with his advisers, the pro- 
ject of attempting to influence the choice 
of his successor. The number of Cardinals 
who had attended the Conclave of .1846j 
which had led to his own elevation,hadbeen 
reduced by death to three or four ; and the 
ranks of tne hundred or more whom h€ 
had created at various staples in his careei 
had been so rapidly thinned from the 
same cause that, in the year 1874, th« 
Sacred College oonsisted of only .46 
members. As six ^ears had elapsed with- 
out any distribution of red hats, i1 
began to be surmised that the Pope had 
an object in his proceedings ; that he 
thought his authority in attempting to in- 
fluence a future Conclave would be more 
easily exercised on a small number of 
voters, and especially on the majority of 
those he had at hand in Rome — OardinaM 
di Curia, as they are called, habitual fre* 
quenters of the Vatican, and men accus- 
tomed to an almost unbounded submission 
to the Pontiff's behests. The votes of a 
suflacient majority of these were supposed 
to have been secured on behalf of a Papal 
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nominee, and it was stated, moreover, 
fchat a sealed brief, or bull, in the Pope's 
hand, was laid in some of His Holiness's 
drawers, whence it would be drawn out 
by a trusty hand the moment the breath 
was out of iiis body, the seal broken, and 
Ihe contents of this Papal last will and 
testament communicated to the knot of 
Cardinals, whose compliance could be 
reckoned upon as f ally as their discretion. 

The bull, however, had probably no 
existence, except in the fervid brain of 
lome quidnuncs, and it was long before 
khe death of Cardinal Riario Sforza, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, whose name was men- 
tioned as that of the candidate of the 
Pope's choice, that Pius IX., at once 
changing his mind, or, at least, his con- 
duct, began to create one batch of Cardi- 
nals after another with such good effect 
that before the middle of the year 1877 
the members of the Sacred College were 62, 
and as there was every appearance of the 
Pope's intention to reach the full number 
of 70. It was also observed that while, 
in 1868, the roll of the foreign Cardinals 
was limited to one-fifth of the whole Col- 
lege, being thus kept within the propor- 
tions established by usage, the Pope from 
that date seemed to deal more liberally 
towards the foreign Prelates, the propor- 
tion being 26 foreign out of • a roll of 62 
Cardinals ; a line of conduct on his pa^t 
leading to the surmise that he had aban- 
doned all hope of being able to bias the 
minds of those who were to gather in 
Conclave round his death-bed, as the elec- 
tion could now no longer be held, as it 
were, en famUle, and he could not pre- 
sume to find so large an assembly as the 
next meeting must be amenable to his 
posthumous suggestions, nor could he 
count on the compliance of so many men 
placed by the duties of their office in dis- 
tant dioceses altogether beyond reach of 
bis influence. 

In the midst of these plans for the 
future, and of the anxiety of mind at- 
tendant upon their discussion, the Pope's 
body was gradually, but perceptibly, suc- 
cumbing to the infirmity of which the end 
had long been predicted. Gifted with a 
marvellous vitalttv, in spite of his liability 
to an illness whicn so often counterfeited 
death, he contrived to battle, and, so to 
Bay, to dodge the enemy, and almost to 
reach the age to which nature seemed to 
entitle the majority of the members of his 
family. Deprived during the amnmer 
months of the power of locomotion, then, 
as the autumn advanced, denied the 
benefit of Uie free air of his garden, to 



which the mildness of the climate allowed 
him to be carried in his arm-chair, he waa 
at first condemned to a sitting, then to » 
recumbent position, till it was at last 
understood that he would never leave his 
bed, except to be removed to his coffin, 
f rom that prostrate state he had shod 
intervals of apparent recoverr ; but a re- 
storation to the free use of his fimbs was 
out of the question. Little rest was per- 
mitted to nim even at the last stage of 
his sufferings ; for of all men a Pope if 
the one whose active personal rule can hn 
least dispensed with, the one whose infal- 
libility can least be deputed to a proxy, 
the one whose sovereignty least admits c^ 
a regency, the one on wnom the duty of 
dying in harness is most inexorably in- 
cumbent. In the case of Pius IX. the 
freshness and lucidity of mind, which 
never forsook him to the last, and his 

J'ealousy of a power of which he loved at 
east the semblance, precluded the possi- 
bility of those delusions and juggleriei 
by which the will of a dying Pontiff hai 
been in many instances forged by the by 
standers. Pius IX. died with all his witi 
about him. 

The repeated failures of Pius IX., botli 
as a spiritual and a temporal mler, wen 
in some measure redeemed by his charac- 
ter's a private man. He was benevolent, 
liberal, affable in his general intercourse, 
^arpwitted,sanguin6 and cheerful, chatty 
and sociable, never so happy as when h« 
could doff his Apostolic dignity and come 
down from his Pontifical pedestal. £vcb 
among the stiffness of his State reception! 
he would indulge in a little by-play, and 
would turn to his trusty atkeBdants with 
an occasional aside, which did not always 
escape the visitors among whom he chose 
the butts of his humorous shafts. At 
the fag-end of one of these levies hii 
Chamberlain informed him that some 
youn^ ladies were still in the ante- 
cham^r waiting to be admitted to the 
honour of kissing the Apostolic rhtt, and 
the Pope, nodding his consent and look- 
ing towards the door, presently descried 
tiie damsels who were being ushered in| 
conspicuous for the towering head-geai 
with which Fashion, at that season, cum- 
bered her female votaries. *^SanioPadftj^ 
■aid the Chamberlain preceding and an- 
nouncing the fair bevy, '* Le Signorim 
Ouertieri I" ** Me ne «offio acc&to dai 
ctfiHeri," quoth His Holiness, and forth- 
with he put on his most winnnig smfle, 
and bestowed on the hi^h-crested maideaf 
his most solemn benediction. There wai 
almost sometiiing personal in the punt 
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and quibbles he was fond of perpetrating, 
even at the expense of his best friends, 
end quite without a shade of bitterness or 
malice. He wondered at De Angelis, the 
Cardinal Bishop of Fermo, ** da tarUi 
anni infermo senza morir mai.^* The 
dying state of Cardinal Barili suggested 
to him the consolation that Se ariche 9% 
perdesse^il harile rimarrehhe sempre la 
oottBy the '* butt'* or cask in the case 
being the Falstaff-like corpulence of Car- 
dinal Bartolini. The jokes were harmless , 
and almost childish ; but it should be , 
borne in mind that Pius IX. was 86 years ' 
old, and that sternness, or even great - 
earnestness, was no part of his idiosyn- 
crasy. 

Naturally joyous and buoyant a3 was 
his disposition, the Pope was, however, 
subject to fits of sadden irritability, 
touchy and impatient, and above all 
things he was resentful of any presump- 
tion on his condescension, any approach 
to disrespect towards his person or dig- 
nity. He was easily ruffled by direct and 
frank contradiction. If it came to any 
divergence of views, who should know 
better than the Infallible ? His instincts 
tended to goodwill to all men, and in 
youth he had friends ; but there was 
something indiscriminate and somewhat 
instable in his afiections, and, after his 
elevation, he was too full of himself to be 
capable of much expansion to other men. 
It was attested to his credit that he was 
free from the besetting sin of other Popes ; 
he was no Nepotist ; but it is well to ob- 
serve that, after his return from Gaeta, it 
was not he who would not befriend and 
promote his relations ; the estrangement 
was owing to his brothers,who condemned 
his reactionary policy, and would not 
come near him. On the throne Pius IX. 
found solitude. That same necessity of 
his position which compelled him to put 
up with men whom he leared, like Anto- 
nelli, closed his heart against those whom 
he might have felt prompted to love. 



On the other hand, he was severe and 
even terrible to those who had, justly or 
unjustly, incurred his displeasure ; but it 
must be said, in justice to him, that the 
implacability of his enmity arose ficm his 
consciouness of his unerring judgment, 
and from the conviction that opposition 
to him was as unpardonable a sacrilege as 
rebellion to Heaven. The world lias not 
forgotten his treatment of Cardinal 
D 'Andrea, but has not heard much of his 
harshness to more obscure persons, upon 
whom his wrath was poured out with even 
more unsparing measure. Net naturally 
strong in argument, and not provided 
with a large stock of knowledge, the Pope 
relied on vehemence for the means of 
overcoming his adversaries in controversy. 
Many of the Italian and even some of the 
foreign Prelates were convinced against 
their will about the dogma of infallibility; 
some because unable to withstand his 
cajoling, some because unwilling to expose 
themselves to his wrath and reproaches. 

The Pope's health, after declining 
throughout the summer, threatened to 
give way in the autumn, and on the 23d 
of November he was deprived of the use 
of his limbs, and never rose from his bed 
except to be laid in an arm-chair in a re- 
clining position. Even in that state, 
however, h* held two Consistories, created 
new Cardinals, appointed bishops, and 
received the visits of diplomatists and 
other distinguished personages. In the 
early part of the present year the illness 
and death of Victor Emmanuel caused 
him deep emotion, and awakened sym- 
pathies which induced him to send words 
of forgiveness and gave rise to some vague 
hopes of reconciliation between Church 
and State. But the hostile suggestions 
of uncompromising Ultramontanes again 
hardened the old PontifTs heart, and one 
of his last acts is said to have been to pre- 
pare an allocution protesting against the 
accession of Humbert as King of Italy. 



(LsADnra Abticlb, Pbidat, February 8, 1878.) 



Fio NoNO, on whom for more than 
thirty years the civilized world has 
lavisned an amount of interest, admira- 
tion, curiosity, and even affection, far 
beyond the due measure of mortal man, 
is no more. Aa we read these words we 
eeemtosevera great link witiii the past, 
and to see the world itself collapsing, 
shifting, moving onwards to a new stage 
of human a&ira. if not to a new order of 



things. About this name, as to a common 
focus, have gathered all the questioni 
that occnpy the larger heart of man. 
Whatever is believed, or hoped, or feared, 
or designed, on any scale beyond that oi 
private neea, Pius IX. has had inevitably 
a place in the calculation. If any one 
wished to realize the unseen, or to tore- 
cast the future, to unite the scattered, to 
elevate the base, to inform the rude, or to 
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do any one of the good works that are the 
works of the age, he had to count Pius 
IX. for a friend or a foe, directly or in- 
directly working for, against, or beside 
him. Such is the aim, and, in this in- 
itance, the actual achievement, of the 
system which recognizes almost a present 
divinity in the personage it has created, 
and sustains him with all its faith, all its 
energy and resources. As one singled out 
to act a superhuman part, and thereby 
condemned to continual shortcoming and 
inevitable failure, Pius IX. has been for 
nearly thirty-two years daily before the 
world, toiling in one way or another to 
justify his choice, to prove his Divine 
mission, and to govern the world. Hence 
there is hardly a capacity in which man 
can be distinguished in which Pius IX. 
has not been prominent, whatever his 
success or the meed of his merit. His 
sucrgestive energy and ambition have been 
so multifarious that even the laborious 
race of biographers will recoil from the 
enumeration of all that he has attempted. 
They will not agree as to his merits, for 
his warmest admirers will have some- 
thing to qualify and excuse. His begin- 
ning was not as his end, and the third of 
a century which makes so great a figure 
in the annals of the Papacy was nearly 
all occupied by an abandonment of his 
original policy and by a retractation of 
solemn professions. This, however, has 
only added to the versatility of a really 
remarkable career, and to that pie- 
turesqueness whicn interests even more 
than consistency. Whatever anybody has 
been that he could boast of in this century, 
excepting only what even a Pope could 
not with propriety wish to be, Pius IX. 
has been likewise. He has presented 
himself to the wudd as a reformer in 
Church and State, a purifier of institu- 
tions, an enemy of abuses, an organizer of 
society, an arbitrator of differences, the 
unbounded dispenser of dignities and 
powers, the patron of art, the guardian 
and representative of the grandest tradi- 
tions in the world. Words fail to describe 
a part so ambitious as to include all parts 
in one, and to claim not only all the 
world, all space, and all time, but the in- 
finite and eternal also, for its proper and 
rightful sphere. Whoever essays duties 
so various and a dominion so wide must 
needs have either preternatural gifts or 
most plausible accomplishments. That 
a man should wish everything can only 
be justified by a true warrant horn. 
Heaven, or excused by delusion, or have 
the nalliation of time and circumBtances. 



On the spiritual part of the wonderful 
career just ended there will, of course, bo 
differences beyond our province. In all 
that comes within human measurement 
Pius IX. could only expect, and has ac- 
cordingly received, the judgment of man, 
and his most ardent friends and admirers 
cannot point to his temporal successes as 
the pledge and earnest of preternatural 
powers. 

Yet he was so remarkable a man that 
he might be said to be born and consti- 
tuted for what he had to do, and what he 
has, indeed, done. Nobly bom, with 
gentle surroundings and generous aspira- 
tions, he had withal a kindly and winning 
nature which gave him the full benefit of 
these advantages. He had a melodious 
voice and graceful delivenr, mother wit, 
and an unfailing flow of language. He 
had the royal gift of knowing everybody, 
and everything in which everybody was 
interested. Nothing ever shook his self- 
possession or, perhaps we might add, his 
self-satisfaction. His knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and of theology was equal to all 
persons and all occasions. Every day ha 
had a life in ceremonies, a life in society, 
and a life in the politics of his Church, 
yet was as much at home in all as if each 
were his sole occupation. As the reason- 
able part of mankind have long since come 
to the conclusion that no one man is equal 
to the absolute government of a State, let 
alone the whole world, for a single day, 
much less thirty years, we need not say 
that it is only a mode of life and a dra- 
matic action we are speaking of ; but it 
was something to assume such a part* 
Long habit, a gentle strain, and friendly 
aid made that easy which to most people 
would be intolerable. He seemed to live 
in a restless activity that just stopped 
short of killing him. Perhaps it could 
hardly be called peculiar to him that he 
won tne special affection of those who in- 
cline to what is called the feminine side 
of thought and feeling. He knew well ia 
which sex the majority was with him ; in 
which it was against him. But that ia 
only to saj the feminine nature is the 
more imaginative, the more susceptible, 
and the more inclined to reverence and 
devotion. Take the late Pops all in all, 
one could not imagine a man better fitted 
to perform the part of Piiest apd King, 
were it now possible, and had it a place 
in things as they are. Could anybody 
bear unbounded honours so meekly, or 
wield more than giant's strength so 
gently ? If all the world is to gather at 
the foot of such a Throne, and submit aU 
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ite differeoces to sach a lord and master, 
where should we find one whom it would 
be lees disagreeable or dijQicult to love, 
honour, and obey ? 

The Throne, thus conceived^ seems now 
to hare had its fairest, greatest, and last 
tnaL The Popb, such a Pope as there 
DeFer was before, without a parallel since 
the first of the long series, has been tried 
uid found wanting. He has failed as a 
temporal ruler ; how far he has failed in 
regud to that other pretension, which is 
immeararable, and which refuses to be 
Bonvicted by present failure, time may 
yet show. He began his Pontificate with 
E design for which it has been said he had 
been preparing for many years^ and with 
good oj)pQrtnnities— the reform of the civil 
administration. Upon this pfurt of his 
new duties he had already digested his 
knowledge and laid his plans when he 
asoended the throne. Thereupon he an- 
nounced hb design, and accumulated a 
vast mass of inf<Nrmation, corresponding 
to tiie reports on which our own Parlia- 
mentary measures are founded. All 
Europe looked on in a maze of hopes and 
fears. For a few short months there was 
no such name as Pio ^ono on the lips of 
Borrowing;, but still aspiring humanity. 
But on the waves xti congratulation came 
the surge of the universal Republic, and 
Bome became the city of political liberty 
as well as of spiritual obedience. The 
great European rising of 1848 finally cut 
short the design, and when Pnrs IX. re^ 
turned to the Vatican from Portici the 
pile of materials for administrative reform 
bad disappeared. So, also, it subsequently 
proved, had the intention of any sucb 
measures. The programme of a Liberal 
though Papal Sovereign was counter- 
manded. What took its place was that 
other project of ecclesiastical reform to be 
based on the universal admission of Papal 
Lifallibiiity. In whatever shape that 
work had visited the earlier dreams of 
ike PoFB, it DOW assumed the form of a 
Borios of triumj^iaiit advances to be made 
by fisith into the domain of reason. The 
Ckureh was to advance against nations. 
Bovereifpn, ooastitutions and laws, ana 
the entire human race, commanding them 
to yield an absolute submission, to be- 
lieve what they were told, to do what 
they were bid, and to look to no other 
aonroe of conviction or authority. The 
Vatican Council was but the culminating 
measure oi a long train. It, too, like the 
former attempt to realize a Papal King, 
was rudely interrupted, this time by a 
thunder dbud of war« of which the kter 



bolts fell on the Holy City itself. The 
Papal reformation of the Catholic Church 
has been arrested in the verr first step* 
Except that the title of Infallibility has 
been proclaimed, as it happened, with 
Hea-vbn's own thunders drowning the 
acclaim, the reformation of manners, 
discipline, and orders stands still, and 
nothing has been done. 

But, it will be said, it is not in the 
present only that a Pope lives and acts. 
He binds the future to the past, and re- 
conciles all times. His wooc is without 
beginning or end, and always looks on- 
wards further and further as the world 
seems to close around him with its mined 
surface and its short reckonings. What, 
then, can the future do to make up for 
the past, and to show that Pius IX. has 
been as ^at in truth as in seedniog 1 
Perhaps it will be said that he has ex- 
hibited a sublime ideal — ^the ideal of a 
true Pope and a true Church. We are 
supposed to see in the ** First Dogmatical 
Constitution '' how human society ought 
to be constituted, and how it would be if 
it knew its true happiness. But there is 
nothing in that portentous document 
which needed a Pope or a Council, or any 
other privileged and concentcated form of 
intelligence, to teach us. Throughout the 
revelations vouchsafed to mankind by 
Pius IX. there is no novelty whatever. 
It is the oldest of old stories, for nothing 
is so old and stale, and worn out, and ex- 
ploded as despotism. The Papal theory, 
as now lastly deireloped and stereotyped, 
is fail^ and obedience, delivered from all 
euestions of conscience, and all those 
difficulties in which sound moralists place 
the school of our higher natures. ** Be* 
lieve what we tell you, and do what we 
bid you,'' is the cuckcK> cry of a thousand 
teachers and preaciiers. llie world baa 
gained nothing by this demand being now 
made louder than ever, with a greater 
multitude of voices, with more extrava- 
gance of q)eech, in a higher key, and 
with mote of that language which im- 
presses only by its obscurity. For cen- 
turies we have heard of Infallibility. It 
has been asserted, disclaimed, claimed 
a^in, repudiated, maintained, denied, 
discussed in every form and with refer- 
ence to every one of a hundred distinci 
definitions. England left the Pope no^i 
three centuries ago because he claimed 
this Infallibility in act, deed, and word. 
That is the real (juarrel between it and 
Home. What is it, then, that tho late 
Pope accomplished or promulgated which 
had not been said and done a thousand 
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times before in this country T It is hard 
to say i¥hat it is, or whether the Oonndl 
has landed the question on any firmer 
ground than it occupied before. That 
they who court the disappointments of 
this world and dehr its contradictions 
should be found fathoming the depths of' 
humanity for some sure foundation and 
^[roundwork, and should refuse te accept 
in the spiritoal element the uncertainties 
which wreck all edifices of human ma- 
terial, is a noble pursuit, and will alwa3r8 
be open to enterprise. But Prcrs IX. has 
done nothing in it that his predecessors 
have not done before* When once he and 
his legion of theologians are out of the 
way, and the dust has lain a few years on 
this presumed masterpiece of foith and 
phraseology, it will have to submit to a 
thousand interpretations. Already it is 
defended and justified on the ground that 
it onlpr says what has been said oftentimes 
and, indeed, always before ; and thai the 
ciualifications effectually guard it from all 
imputation of arrogance or fanaticism. 
Such a defence may answer the present 



purpose, but it must recoil on the docu- 
ment itself and on all the personages who 
are devoting their whole lives to the 
forging of these, as it appears, harmless 
thunders and edgeless weapons. But did 
1*10 NoNO, one of the divinities of the age, 
really do no more than preside at a manu- 
factory of toys foe children and women, 
meant to frighten or amuse, and warranted 
to do no harm ? This no one can really 
believe. The truth lies between the two 
contrary suppositions. No doubt this man 
was earnest in his intentions, and possit^ly 
much-believing as to the results. But 
the artillery is too high and too wide, too 
conjectural, too fanciful for any definite 
human aim. The career just closed has 
been an ostentatious performance, worthy 
of a dream or a stage, but without either 
certainty, or a fair probability, or even a 
presentable case for its having a true basis 
in actual existence, or any clesr proof that 
it is more than an elaborate theory with 
a view to imposing an opinion on man- 
kind. 



EARL RUSSELL. 
(Obituabt Notice, Wbdhesday, May 29, 1878.) 



We regret to announce the death of 
Earl BusmII, which occurred at his resi- 
dence, Pembroke-lodge, Richmond-i)ark, 
at 10 minutes to 11 o'clock last night. 
Alarming symptoms of prostration set in 
about 2 o'ckxsk in the afternoon, and his 
lordship slowly sank until he breathed his 
last. 

The death of Earl Russell removes 
from the political world the shadow of a 
great name. For several years that 
shadow has been growing dimmer as the 
splendour of the achievements which 
threw it forward on the national imagina- 
tion sank into the historic past, but its 
presence still maintained a direct relation 
between the statesmanship of our own 
day and the work of the men who, for 
three-quarters of a century, have had the 
making of English history. The continuity 
of political progress is not to be broken 
by a single cap in the ranks, but it was 
the distinguishing character of Lord 
Russell's position that he bridged over, 
by his unique Parliamentary experience, 
the chasm between two generations of 
public men whose careers had never 
touched. The companion in arms of 



Tiemey, Romilly, and Homer in the 
darkest days of English Liberalism, he 
not only shared in its triumph with Grey, 
Melbourne, and Brougham, but lived to 
bocome the colleague and leader of two 
later dynasties of its party chiefs. Both 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington have 
been members of the same Ministry with 
the veteran Whig, who had taken his 
place among the scanty ranks of the Op- 
position two years before the Battle of 
Waterloo, and who had been chosen for 
the arduous task of expounding the first 
Reform Bill to the House of Oommoni 
before Mr. Gladstone had graduated at 
Oxford, and before Lord Hartington was 
bom. These associations of a life that 
was filled from its early ripening to its 
close with strenuous and high-minded 
activity are not to be matched in contem- 
porary annals, and the breaking up of 
them gives a peculiar interest to a death 
which otherwise could not, according to 
the common course of nature, have excited 
surprise or keen sorrow. At the age ol 
eighty-six, having enjoyed such a share 
of power and consideration as rarely falls 
to the lot of man, and after long service 
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having openly fttmndoaed the militant 
toils of the arena, Earl Bussell has passed 
peacefully away. The last years of this 
fortunate and faithful life were darkened 
by a grief beyond healing, the premature 
loss of his eldest son. But for this 
calamity it might be said that the eareer 
of Earl Rubsellwas sunned by fortune to 
its ending ; its shadows were slight and 
passing ; its steady and sober radiance 
was suited to the tastes and traditions of 
the English people, for whom its forces 
were spent, and through whom they did 
their work. A Continental nation, with 
warm sentiments and easily moved 
passions, would, perhaps, judge Lord 
Kusseirs public life to be wanting in 
brilliancy and effect, but Englishmen are 
not in sympathy with demands like these. 
In their eyes pride wrapped in rigorous 
reserve and sobriety of expression and 
demeanour apprcMiching frigidity are im- 
portant elements in the dignified character « 
of a statesman. If Lord Russell was 
never the object of enthusiastic affection 
among the English people at large,or even 
among the mixed multitude who from 
1832 onwards constituted the Liberal 
party, he, nevertheless, inspired for many 
years a feeling of mingled confidence and 
devotion that served as a solid basis of 
power. In later years the confidence was 
weakened as errors in judgment became 
manifest, and the devotion fell away as 
men lost recollection of the aetions and 
sacrifices which had e^iven it a bold upon 
the popular imagination. But the states- 
man who for 40 years was conspicuous in 
English politics as ** Lord John ' kept the 
high place that he had honestly won even 
after he no longer retained his dominion 
over the intellects and tiie imagination of 
his countrymen. 

Lord Russell's birth was almost com- 
cident with the crisis of that tremendous 
political convulsion which exercised so 
great an influence over the fortunes of 
the party he waa destined ta lead. He 
was bom on the 18th of August, 1792, one 
week after that terrible Dtx Aadi, when 
the old French Monarchy was openly 
trampled in the dust by the mob of Fans. 
Half a vear later came the execution of 
Louis aYI. and the declaration of war 
hurled by the Convention in the face of 
Europe. For the following quarter of a 
century the political life d England was 
warped by the horror and terror which 
the violence of Jacobinism had inspired. 
This influence was exerted at first in- 
versely upon the youthful training of 
Lord John RusselL His family had been 



for more than a century one of the pillars 
of the Whig party, but his uncle, the fifth 
Duke of Bedford, had been carried fax 
beyond " the principles of 1688 *' by an 
attraction towards the doctrines of Rous- 
seau and his revolutionary disciples in 
France, not easily explicable in an Eng- 
lish noble. Party spirit, however, ran 
perilously high, and, by way of combating 
Pitt's policy of the European Coalition, 
not a few ** Peers, six-bottled, talked as 
Marat wrote.*' The Duke of Bedford's 
championship of French ideas has been 
rescued from oblivion by the scornful 
rhetoric of Burke's ** Letter to a Noble 
Lord," but in truth it did not merit con- 
tempt only. There was a generous strain 
in the madness of those revolutionary 
nobles. In these associations Lord John 
Russell's earliest years were passed, and 
when his father succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1802 political passion was still impla- 
cably fierce. It was not thought exp>edient 
to expose the Whig youth to the intole- 
rant Toryism which then and long after- 
wards monopolized all the high places 
and all the educational machinery of the 
English Universities. But there was still 
an intellectual refuge for Whig purism. 
The University of Edinburgh was at that 
time the academic centre of Liberalism ; 
its Professors were illustrious both in 
physics and metaph3^ics, and the group 
of scholars and wits wno founded the 
Edinburgh Review established the literary 
fame of the '< Northern Athens.'* Lord 
Henry Petty, Broi^faam, Homer, and 
Jef&ey had studied at the Universitv and 
shared in the debates of the Speculative 
Society ; and when Lord John Russell 
had completed his boyish studies at West- 
minster he was placed in the Scotch 
capital under the especial charge of Dugald 
Stewart. The most distinguished of the 
voung Whigs whom we have named had 
left the University classes when Lord 
John Russell joined them, but the other 
intellectual influences of Edinburgh were 
in full vigour. The " Blue and Yellow " 
was then at its best, chastizing the Tory 
Government with the keen strokes of 
Sydney Smith's sarcasm and the *' iron 
flail " of Brougham. The Speculative 
Society furnished an invaluable training 
school, alike in the abstract doctrines ol 
political science and in the practical arts 
of debate. The young Englishman found 
his natural aptitudes quickened and his 
hereditary opinions strengthened in this 
arena, and by the time he left Edinburgh, 
still a lad of 17, his political faith had 
crystallized into something not very 
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different from that in which he consis- 
tently lived and labonred and died. 

But another discipline was before him. 
In 1809 he started on a foreign tour. The 
French domination excluded him from 
the historic countries of Central Europe, 
and like Byron, who was at that very 
time amassing images for the first canto 
of Childe Harold in Spain and Portugal, 
he landed at Lisbon, which Wellington 
bad lately rescued from the grasp of the 
invaders. Lord John Kussell Imd watched 
the futile efforts of the Whigs in 1806 to 
patch up a stable peace with the French 
Empire, and had come to the conclusion 
that the continuance of the war for the 
deliverance of Europe was at once just 
and necessary. In the Peninsula his 
Whiggism partially divested itself of the 
Frenda ideas whicn he had derived from 
his uncle and his father, and the genius 
of Wellington, whom he saw redeeming 
the tarnished fame of the British arms at 
Talavera, and establishing an enfeebled 
and ill-provided army behind the impreg- 
nable lines of Torres Yedras, made a deep 
impression upon his imagination. Ever 
afterwards, in the fiercest political con- 
flicts, he maintained towards the Duke 
the attitude and language of profound 
respect and almost of veneration. But 
in another way his Peninsular tour left 
its mark upon Lord John Bussell's cha- 
racter, and a drama on the story of Don 
Carlos, in which he audaciously measured 
himself with Schillsr, was in after years 
the mark of innumerable Tory epigrams. 
He did not, howeveri rush nastily into 
prints like many young men of his rank 
and day ; we are not aware, indeed, that 
he actually published anything until he 
bad been for some years an active poli- 
tician. 

On his return to England, Lord John 
Russell awaited impatiently an opening 
into public life. He had not long to wait. 
In July, 1813, when he was still under 
age, he was elected member for Tavist>ock, 
at that time, and down to our own day, 
" under the influence " of the House of 
Bedford. The crisis in political affairs, 
both at home and abroad, was deeply in- 
teresting to one who, from boyhood, had 
studied public men and measures. The 
vast fabric of Napoleon's Empire had 
been shaken by the Russian disast^er, and 
by the blows which Wellington had dealt 
in Spain. The new member for Tavistock 
took his seat in the House of Commons a 
month after the -battle of Yittoria. Ger- 
many had awakened a little earlier ; LiLt- 
£eu and Bautzen had been fought ; Leip- 



sic, Toulouse, and Fontainebleau were 
clearly visible ahead. In domestic affaira 
the hostility of the Prince Regent towards 
his old friends the Whigs was avowed and 
confirmed ; Lord liverpoors Administra- 
tion was secure of a majority, but the 
Opposition was still able to bring forward 
harassing motions upon the wrongs of 
the Princess of Wales and the claims of 
the Catholics. We may readily imagine 
with what eagerness a young Whig would 
plunge into the Parliamentary fray. But 
the tremendous events in fYance for an 
instant suspended all domestic warfare. 
The abdication of Napoleon and the re- 
settlement of the European system ab- 
sorbed all thoughts and energies. In 1814 
a mere handful of Whigs could be found 
to oppose the treaty which rewarded 
Bemadotte's defection and punished the 
vacillation of Denmark by uniting tbe 
crowns of Norway and Sweden* . It was 
on this hopeless ground Lord John Rus- 
sell made his first advance asaParliar 
mentary debater. In the following year, 
also, he was one of the frail minority ct 
73 who voted agai^t declaring war upon 
Napoleon ; but the nation was thoroughly 
determined to consider and to use the 
flight from Elba as a casu8 beUu It seems* 
indeed, that at this period there was a re- 
vival of the old French fire in the young 
^ig politician, though he quickly re- 
lapsed mto the sober fidelity of his Eng- 
liBh patriotism. The supremacy of the 
Tories was not easily to be shaken in 
those days, when the popular senses were 
intoxicated by the glories of an unsur- 
passed victory ; but the imprudence of 
Ministers — ^some arrogant and some timid 
— soon put weapons in the hands of the 
Opposition. Loid Liverpool and Xord 
Castlereagh rejected the demand for an 
economical policy, scofS^d at ** the igno- 
rant impatience of taxation" which pre- 
vailed, denied audaciously xhe existence 
of distress In the country, and prepared 
vigorous measures for stamping out dis- 
affection. As early as 1816, this stubborn 
attitude provoked depl(»rable popular ex- 
cesses ; bread riots, incendiarism, organized 
destruction of machinery spread wide 
alarm. But tbe Government were more 
terrified at the demand for Parliamentary 
Reform, which had passed out of the 
hands of the Whigs and had became the 
property of the mob leaders, Burdett and 
Cobbett, <* Orator " Hunt, and Major 
Cartwright. In the Session of 1817 the 
Ministers brought forward measures for 
the prevention of seditious meetings and 
for the suspension of the Habeas Ccrpui* 
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On the latter question Lord John Bussell 
Bpoke with energy and boldness. He 
caid : — 

" We talk much— I think a great deal 
too much — of the wisdom of our ancestors. 
I wish we would imitate the courage of 
our ancestors. They were not ready to 
lay their liberties at the foot of the 
Th.'one upon every vain or imaginary 
alarm.'* 

But he touched the heart of the country 
more directly with a pointed allusion to 
the Reform cry ; he warned the House 
that it *' must soon discuss the whole 
question," and implored the majority not 
to give the agitators an opportunity .of 
Baying, '• When we ask for redress you 
refuse all innovation ; when the Crown 
asks for protection you sanction a new 
code." This speech was understood to 
signify that the member for Tavistock 
would accept the championship of the 
«ause which the Parliamentary Whigs 
had for 20 years abandoned. But the sua- 
pension of the Habeas Corptia and the 
enactment of the Seditious Meetings Bill 
by sweeping majorities robbed Lord John 
Bussell, for a moment, of all political 
hope. Moore's well-known poem, '^ The 
Bemonstrance, " shows how painfully his 
impotence to stem the Tory tide affected 
Lord John Russell. Like Macaulay, long 
▼ears after, he seriously debated whether 
ids usefulness and his happiness woUld 
not be increased by his withdrawal from 
political strife to the unembarrassed pur- 
suit of literature. But in him the poli- 
tical instinct was as decidedly superior as 
the literary instinct was in Macaulay* 
The claims of the nation, too, were, in 
that hour, imperious. As Moore wrote, — 
*' Oh, no ; never dream it, — while good 
men despair 

*^ Between tyrants and traitors and 
timid men bow, 
** Never think for an instant thy country 
con spare 

'' Such a light from her darkening 
horizon as thou." 

At the General Election of 1818 Lord 
John Russell was again elected member 
for Tavistock. His brief retirement from 
public life had restored his heall^and 
spirits, and he vigorously attacked the 
entrenchments which he had pledged 
himself to storm. He was hampered, 
however, by the extravagant proposals of 
Sir Francis Burdett and by the agitation 
out of doors which culminated in the 
" Manchester massacre." Lord John en- 
deavoured to keep his course clear from 
what might appear like an alliance with 



the Burdetts and the Hunts by announo- 
ing that he would ^' not pledge himself to 
support a measure that went the length 
of proposing an inquiry into the general 
state of the representation." He (keaded 

Eopular alarm and excitement. He was, 
owever, prepared with a definite scheme, 
vizi, the disfranchisement of corrupt 
boroughs, the transfer of their rights to 
great unrepresented towns and large 
counties, and legislation against bribety. 
As an immediate measure, he asked the 
House to do summary justice upon the 
proven infamy of Grampound. He was 
met with soft words horn Oastlereagb, 
which beguiled even Sydney Smith, but 
which came to nothing. In 1821, how- 
ever, Grampound was disfranchised and 
its members given not to Leeds, as 
Russell had intended, but to Yorkshire. 
This was the only gleam of good fortune 
with which the Reform cause was visited 
during the reign of Geoi^ lY. The last 
days of the Regency were signalized by 
the passing of the *^ Six Acts," and re- 
pressive measures combined with re- 
viving prosperity to lull agitation. Lord 
John Russell, however, had established 
his claim to the charge of the Refozm 
iquestion in the Parliament which was 
convoked at the opening of the new reign* 
He was now in his 28th year. But even 
if the public interest in Parliamentary 
Reform had not slackened, it would have 
been overshadowed 1^ the passionate con- 
flicts whicii Qirang out of the Catholic 
claims and the grievances of the Queen* 
In these encounters Lord John took no 
prominent part ; he reserved his energies 
for his annual exposition of his chosen 
question. Unfortunately, Canning, whose 
genius had triumphed over all obstacles, 
and whose followers showed a decided 
tendency towards a Liberal policy in 
foreign affairs, in fiscal legislation, and 
in the treatment of religious differences, 
had resolutely set his face against a 
reform of Parliament. His c^ebrated. 
apostrophe, ** Reform the Parliament ! 
Repeal the Union ! Restore the Hep- 
tarchy !'' was intended to make rheto- 
rically clear a triple impossibility. Bat 
the Whigs and the popular party out of 
doors saw clearly that Canning and his 
party were advancing the Liberal cause, 
and their forbearance and encouragement 
were on the whole liberally extended to 
the statesman who had driven the ana- 
Catholic Ministers from the Royal 
Councils. Russell, during the crisis of 
Canning's daring battle for power, sus- 
pended not only his Reform motion, bat 
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also bis measure for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. Canning's 
death, however, and the formation of the 
Wellington Ministry left Lord John's 
hands free, and gave him once more the 
foremost place, which he had well earned 
in active fight. In February, 1828, he 
moved for a Committee to consider the 
Test Acta, and his motion was carried by 
a majority of 44. Wellington and Peel 
declined to face this evidenoe of nopular 
feeling, and the Dissenters' disabilities 
were abolished in spite of Eldon's bitter 
prediction that the next year would 
bring Catholic emancipation. The pro- 
phecies of sharp-sighted rsge quickly came* 
true. Though the followers of Canning 
had been forced out of the Cabinet, the 
Eldonite Tories found no support in their 
determination to dare everything. The 
Duke himself led the retreat. The Catho- 
lic Relief Bill passed, and 0*Connell took 
his seat in the House of Commons. Civil 
■war was averted in » Ireland, but unfortu- 
nately faction inside Parliament and dis- 
tress outside had created a most perilous, 
state of affairs. It was some consolation 
to Lord John Russell that during the ses- 
sion of 1830, in the midst of national dis- 
couragement, the activity of reforming 
zeal seemed to revive. Mr. O'Connell in- 
troduced a Reform Bill, providing for 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and 
annual Parliameni^t. The Marquis of 
Blandford, one of the anti -Catholic 
Tories, attempted to trip up the Ministry 
with another scheme almost as Radical. 
Lord John Russell felt bound, therefore, 
to bring forward once more his own very 
moderate plan, which simply proposed to 
give members to Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Leeds. All these Bills were 
rej[ected, by decided majorities, in the 
session of 1830, on the" verge of a popular 
movement as violent and sweeping as any 
recorded in history. 

The dissolution which foUowed the 
demise of the Crown in the summer of 
1830 was almost exactly contemporaneous 
with the expulsion of the Bourbons from 
Prance. The English elections felt the 
counter-stroke of that convulsion. Every- 
where the Ministerialists were routed. 
Lord John Russell, who in the dark days 
of Whiggism had migrated from Tavistock 
to Huntingdonshire, and from Hunting- 
donshire to Bandonbridge, was returned 
triumphantly in Devonshire, His hour 
had come at last. The Duke of Welling- 
ton met the new Parliament with a blank: 
declaration that no scheme of reform 
would be entertained. But a few days 



later the Government was unexpectedly 
beaten upon Sir H. PamelFs motion 
touching the Civil List, and at once re- 
signed. Lord Grey's Ministry was com- 
pletely formed before the end of Novem- 
ber, and Lord John Russell became Pay- 
master of the Forces. Why had he not 
a seat in the Cabinet ? This question 
puzzled many at the time, and doubtless 
will not be explained until all the secret 
correspondence of that generation haa 
been given to the world. Lord Beacons- 
field, who is jealous for the honour of 
literature, has supplied an ingenioua 
explanation. ** The Whigs," he says, 
*' could hardly have treated Mr. Burke 
worse, and probably, in some degree,from 
the same cauise. Lord John Russell was 
a man of letters, and it is a common 
opinion that a man cannot at the same 
time be succesi^ul both in meditation and 
in action." It is true that Lord John 
had then published not a few books — a 
Life of Lord William Russell, a volume 
of Essays, a volume of Letters, a tragedy, 
a tale, an '' Essay on the Enclish Govern- 
ment and Constitution " (which has been 
republished more than once), " Memoira 
of the Affairs of Europe, "the " Establish- 
ment of the Turks " — but these were ob- 
viously either mere recreative trifles or 
works akin to his political labours. Set- 
ting this fanciful objection aside, he had 
the highest claims to Cabinet office ; ho 
was in his 39th year, he had been for 
more than 17 years a member of Parlia- 
ment, for fully ten years he had identi- 
fied himself with the championship of th« 
cause which was at last winning and 
bringing the Whigs back to the places 
they had left in 1807. His name, his 
family connexions, his Parliamentaiy 
capacity, his popular services were ul 
most eminenfc. Yet no room was made for 
him in a Cabinet which included Lord 
Auckland, Lord Goderioh, and Lord 
Holland. 

No apparent slight, however, could mar 
Lord John Russell's splendid opportunity. 
It was impossible to take the Reform 
question out of his hands. Lord Grey 
and Lord Durham requested him to pre- 
pare a draught Bill, and he has recorded, 
in the concluding chapter of his book on 
the English Constitution, the principles 
upon which he framed his plan. He 
refers to a declaration of the Friends of 
the People, published in 1792, the year 
of his own birth, and signed by his own 
father, then also Lord John Russell, 
which runs : — ^' We wish to reform the 
Constitution, because we wish to preserve 

H 12 
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it." This, the author of the Reform Bill 
has most earnestly affirmed/ was his 
gniding idea in the draught which he suh- 
mitted, through Lord Durham, to the 
Cahinet, and which, with slight changes, 
afterwards became law. On the Ist of 
March, 1831, he came down to a House 
of Commons crowded beyond all expe- 
rience, and^ in a speech of almost timid 
moderation, explained the scope of the 
measure. It took men's breath away. 
The list of condemned boroughs was re- 
ceived with shouts of scornful laughter, 
and it was fully expected for the moment 
that, as the Bill went far beyond any 
one's expectations, it would be puifed 
aside as a wild impracticability. But the 
nation had long been prepared for a step 
which surprised and dismayed the most 
experienced politicians. Never was there 
such a stirring of the dry bones. In the 
popular excitement and in the Parlia- 
mentary battles, Lord John Russell stood 
forward at once as the foremost and the 
central figure among the conquerors. His 
personality was identified, and justly so, 
,with the national cry, ** The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill." 
His intellectual powers expanded, his 
oratory ripened, and by the time that the 
Reform Act became law. Lord John 
Russell had established himself in the 
front rank of Parliamentary statesmen. 
'Eight years later, when the Whig Govern- 
ment had almost become a by- word of 
'contempt and dislike, Macaulay, in his 
speech on Sir John Yarde Buller's ** No 
^Confidence " motion, apostrophized Lord 
John Russeirs early achievements. 
" Those were proud and happy days," 
he said, *' when, amid the applause and 
the blessing of millions, my noble friend 
led.UB on m the great struggle for the 
Reform Bill ; when hundreds waited 
round our doors till sunrise to hear how 
we had sped ; when the ^eat cities of the 
North poured forth their population on 
the highways to meet the mails which 
brought from the capital the tidings 
'whether the battle of the people had been 
lost or won. Such days my noble friend 
cannot hope to see again. Two such 
triumphs would be too much for one life. 
But p|erhap8 there still awaits him a less 
cheering, a less invigorating, but a not 
less honourable task — the task of contend- 
ing against superior numbers, and through 
years of discomfiture, for those civil and 
religious liberties which are inseparably 
connected with the name of his illustrious 
House." But in 1832 the prospect before 
the victorious party was still undimmed. 



Lord John Russell, in his conduct of the 
three Reform Bills of 1831, had developed 
remarkable powers and acquired extra- 
ordinary popularity. ** Lord John," or 
" Johnny," as he was familiarly called, 
became at once the favourite of the Eng- 
lish middle class, at that time in a more 
earnest mood about political afiairs than 
they have ever been since. Vhen mere 
politics ceased to be of paramount in- 
terest to the ordinary English mind. Lord 
John was supplanted by other favourites. 
Sir Robert Peel represented the passion 
for economical reforms ; Lord Palmer- 
stun, the revival of national , spirit and 
a good-humoured distaste for political 
change. But in the years that followed 
the downfall of the Wellington Adminis- 
tration the Whig statesman had no rival. 
His qualities as a Parliamentary debater 
have never been appreciated by the 
present generation. They were very 
great, however, and they were disciplined 
by practice and responsibility, until Lord 
John acquired a mastery over the House 
of Commons hardly inferior to, though 
very different in kind from, that wielded 
by Sir Robert Peel. His oratorical style 
was, in spite of many mannerisms and 
a slightly provincial accent, one of the 
most effective known in modem Parlia- 
mentary history. He was always clear, 
often incisive, and if he seldom rose far 
above the commonplace either in idea or 
expression, his cold dignity was effec- 
tually impressive, and his unflinching con- 
fidence repelled sarcasms and syllogisms 
alike. His honest, intellectual contempt 
for all men who did not hold to tne 
orthodox Whig faith was ingrained, and 
was hardly disguised by a frigid courtesy. 
His ** utter ignorance of all moral fear" 
was concisely embodied in the famous 
epigram of Sydney Smith, who has also 
observed, *' Another peculiarity of the 
Russells is that they never alter their 
opinions. They are an excellent race, 
but they must be trepanned before they 
can be convinced." His firmness, courage, 
and self-confidence made Lord John 
Russell powerful in Parliament, and for a 
time in the country ; but the same quali- 
ties led him into errors which, in the end, 
marred his career. Always assured of the 
perfect propriety of the course he had 
chosen, ne was too ready, with all his 
pride, to impute motives to opponents, 
and to break away, with at least an ap- 
pearance of disloyalty, from friends and 
allies. His conduct during the crisis of 
1834, during the quarrel with Palmerston 
in 1851, during the Crimean oontro- 
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versy, exposed him to the severe judg- 
ment of men who had worked with him, 
and who honoured him as the head of 
their party. There can be little doubt 
that a growing suspicion of this insta- 
bility, not in regard to principles, but to 
persons, helped to raise Lord Palmerston 
above him in the ten years following the 
Bussian War. 

We are not concerned to follow the 
vicissitudes either of the Reform Bill or 
of the Reform Ministry. After the General 
Election of 1831, Lord John Russell 
entered the Cabinet at the same time with 
his colleague, soon to become his anta- 
gonist, Mr. Stanley. The easy-going 
Whiggism of Lord Grey and Lord Al- 
thorp, the nominal leaders of the Minis- 
teriidists in the two Houses of Parliament, 
was not able to bring together elements so 
diverse. Lord John Russell was pilloried, 
with the rest of the Ministry, as a reac- 
tionary by the excited and sanguine 
Radicals who were returned to the first 
Reformed Parliament. But though he 
opposed ** organic changes/' such as the 
ballot, annual Parliaments, universal 
suffrage, and so on, he was willing to 
show, where he could, that he was still a 
Reformer. The question of the Irish 
Gharch Establishment, which, a genera- 
tion later,was again destined to make and 
unmake Ministers, had been raised, in the 
session of 1834, by Mr. Ward, member 
lor St. Alban's, in a motion asserting the 
necessity of reducing the ecclesiastical 
revenues in Ireland, and the right of the 
State to dispose of the surplus. The 
Ministry had pledged themselves in the 
Speech from the Throne to deal with the 
Irish Tithe question, and could not avoid 
meetins Mr. Ward's motion frankly, but 
when me manner in which it should be 
met came to be discussed in the Cabinet, 
a schism was manifest. While Lord John 
Russell advocated the principles of Mr. 
Ward, Lord Stanley vehemently insisted 
on the inalienable sanctity of Church 
property. The former carried the ma- 
jority with him, and Lord Stanley, leaving 
the Coimcil, described the result in the 
phrase, now become historic, ** Johnny's 
upset tiie coadi." Lord Althorp was at 
once compelled to announce the retire- 
ment from the Ministry of Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, Lord Rijpon, and the 
Duke of Richmond, who immediately 
showed themselves the most acrimonious 
critics of their former colleagues. An 
Irish Church Temporalities Commission 
was appointed, and legislation on the 
basis of its inquiry was promised. But 



this change in the drift of Ministerial 
policy alarmed and irritated the King, 
and, in almost an equal degree. Lord 
Grey. Though Lord John Russell was 
always deferential to the Kestor of the 
Whigs, there was an obvious divergence 
between the policy of the old school of 
Whiggism and the new. Lord Grey re- 
coiltS at the thought of further " innova- 
tion," and when Lord Althorp, described 
by his chief as '' the leading member of 
the Government, on whom his whole con-' 
fidence rested," tendered his resignation,^ 
Lord Grey eagerly seized the opportunity, 
and withdrew from public life, Under 
great pressure Lord Althorp came back to 
his post for a while, but he was soon re-! 
moved by his father's death to the Upper^ 
House. The leadership of Lord cTohn' 
Russell in the Commons, which was no^ 
less distasteful to the King than to Lord' 
Grey, seemed inevitable. But this clearly 
meant the re-opening of the Irish Church! 
question, from which William IV. recoiled, ' 
The knot was cut in November, 1834, by 
the summary dismissal of the Whigs. 

Lord John RusseU was now out of 
office, but he enjoyed a certain compensa- 
tion. His opponents were in a minority, 
although the Dissolution had considerably 
increased their strength. For the first time 
he was recognized as the leader of the 
Whigs in the House of Commons ; the 
Radicals were disused to hope agoodi 
deal from him ; the O'Connellites had 
been conciliated by cautious pledges.' 
From this position he commenced his 
attack on the Peel Administration. Here 
he exhibited capacity as a Parliamentary 
tactician, with which he had not pre- 
viously been credited. Here also waa 
cemented the ill-omened and holloW; 
alliance with the Irish Repealers. With- 
out l^e Irish vote, as was clearly shown 
in the struggle over' the Speakership, the 
Opposition could not hope for a majorit3r. 
The Irish Church question, accord- 
ingly, was chosen as the ground of attackJ 
Sir k. Peel had declarea that he would 
not sanction any appropriation of Church 
funds to other thian Church purposes.] 
Meanwhile the Commission had reported.^ 
On the 30th of March, 1835, Lord John; 
moved that the House should go intc|, 
Committee to ^* consider the present state 
of the Church Establishment in Ireland,", 
with a view to the application of its supHor- 
fluous income to ** the general education 
of all classes of the people without ditk/ 
tinction of religious persuasion." The 
motion was carried by a majority, and Sir 
R. Peel resigned. ' 
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Lord Melbourne being recalled to 
office, Lord John Russell became Home 
Secretary and leader of the Lower House. 
Seeking re-election in South Bevcoishire, 
he wae defeated, and had to find a safer 
seat in Stroud. The history of his poli- 
tical career from 1835 to 1841 is the 
history of legislation and of parties in 
England during six momentous years. 
Much of what he accomplished was solid 
and useful work ; much of what he at- 
tempted was at the time impossible, as he 
must have seen. The Irish alliance was 
embarrassing and grew daily more in- 
securcr The principle of the Appropria- 
tion 01ause,which the Whigs had asserted 
in order to throw out the Peel Govern- 
ment, oould not be enforced by a small 
majority of the Oommons against the 
Conservative phalanx in the Lords. As 
Lord Beaconsneld has said, not unfairly, 
** The resumption of office by the Whigs 
was secured by a process which, while it ^ 
was condemned by public opinion, became 
an enduring evidence of the essential 
weakness of their administration." He 
adds, however, '' The measures of the 
Melbourne Grovernment were generally 
moderate, well-matured, and s&tesman- 
like schemes.'' Lord Beaconsfield has 
also acknowledged the substantial justice 
of Lord John Eussell's complaint in 1846 
— '' During the whole of our administra- 
tion our motives never received a fair 
construction, nor did our measures ever 
receive an impartial consideration from 
those who were our political opponents." 
Nevertheless, some progress was made ; 
the Mnnicipal Reform Bill was carried, 
the Tithe aue^tian was settled both in 
l^igland ana Ireland, but the Appropria- 
tion elaase disappeared. The breach with 
the Irish ^* tail " soon widened. The 
conntry began to tarn its attention from 
reforms in political machinery to the 
vast economical problems, which grew 
more prossing every year. Lord John's 
popularity was visibly waning, the solidity 
of his majority was fatally shaken ; but 
he still mainlined an undaunted front. 
He grappled almost single-handed with a 
host of «dmirabledebaters— Peel, Stanley, 
Gcaliain->and he held his own both in 
onttorical conflict and in the management 
oi public business. The accession of the 
Queen gave the Ministry the dubious 
advantage of Court farour, but the i.isso- 
lutiou which followed left tbem with an 
uncertain majority of 10. Kot long after 
tbe disturbances in Canada and Lord 
Durham's mission involved the Ministers 
in almost hopeless perplexities ; and it is 



to the credit of Lord Russell that be 
seized the post of danger at the Colonial 
Office in 1839. Soon afterwards another 
Colonial question, the Government of 
Jamaica, unexpectedly overthrew the 
Ministry. On this defeat they resigned, 
but came back on the ** Bedchamber 
Question," an ignominious rescue, to 
which it is difficult to understand how so 
proud a man as Lord John Russell 
could ever have condescended. In 1840, 
Sir John Yarde Buller's *'No Confidence " 
motion was rejected by a majority of 21, 
which seemed a little more encouraging 
for the Ministry. The financial policy, 
however, of the following year opened the 
ground for a new attack. Lord John 
Russell, convinced at length of the neces- 
sity of dealing with the Corn Laws, pro- 
X)osed a moderate fixed duty. Mr. Baring's 
Budget, advancing on the same lines, an- 
nounced the reduction of the duty on 
foreign sugar. These proposals were 
fiercely assailed, and Ministers wei« 
defeated by a majority of 36. Lord John 
Russell, rather strangely, ahowed by his 
conduct that he did not mean to consider 
this defeat as a dismissal. Sir R. Peel, 
therefore, followed up the attack with a 
direct '* No Confidence " vote, which was 
carried by a majority of one. On this 
the Whig leader announced the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and a General Elec- 
tion was precipitated. The Conservative 
victory was more complete even than that 
of 1874. Though the Whigs took their 
stand as opponents of the Com Laws and 
the Conservatives as tiieir defenders, the 
popular sjrmpathies were not won by the 
former. Their " moderate fixed duty " 
did not appeal to the national imagina- 
tion. In the whole fight there was only 
one consolation for the defeated — the 
coun^e with which Lord John Russell, 
abandoning a safe seat at Stroud, pre- 
sented himself as the advocate of Free 
Ihrade to the electors of the City of 
London. He was successful by a narrow 
majority, and he remained thenceforward 
member for the City until his elevation 
to the Peerage. In the new House of 
Commons the result of the contest was at 
once made apparent. An Amendment on 
the Address was carried by a majority of 
91. The Melbourne Ministry tendered its 
resignation. Lord John Russell speaking 
its epitaph, — '* We began in Lord Grey's 
Administration with the Reform Act ; we 
end by proposing measures for the freedom 
of commerce. With large and important 
measiures we commenced, with large and 
important measures we conclude.'' 
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A leader of the Opposition during the 
Administration of Sir R. Peel, Lord John 
Russell had a difficult part to play. The 
Whigs had quitted office discredited hy 
the financial incompetence of their ad- 
ministration » -which had left a gaping de* 
ficit. Their late and incomplete adherence 
to Free Trade had alienated many of the 
country party, yet had not won the heart 
of the Anti-Corn Law League. The 
General Election had painfully thinned 
their ranks. << With numbers/' says 
Lord Beaconsfield, '' scarcely exceeding 
one-sixth of the House, in a Parliament 
of their own summoning, the Whigs were 
sustained alone by the dignity of Lord 
John Russell. " The triumphant progress 
of Sir R. Peel's fiscal legislation was un- 
checked by the feeble Opposition, divided 
both on principles and on methods. What 
a chief in his helpless situation could do, 
Lord John Russell, by the confession of 
all, did with unsleeping energy during 
the Conservative domination. He fought 
the battle of the moderate fixed duty for 
four years ; but, in the autunm of 1845, 
the manifest perplexity of the Ministers 
(^pened new political possibilities. '' Now 
was the moment to strike. Without con- 
sulting his party, and with no false deli- 
cacy for a Conservative Cabinet in con* 
vulsions, he expressed his opinions on 
public affairs in that celebrated Edin- 
burgh Letter, which was addressed, on 
the 18th of November, to his constituents, 
the citizens of Lcmdon.'^ This description 
of the crisis— it is the Prime Minister's 
— is coloured by a peculiar view of Lord 
John's great rival, but it is, in the main, 
eorrect. In the Edinburgh Letter, the 
Whig leader pointed out that, as **• the 
zesistance to qualified concessions " had 
resulted in a complete surrender in 1829 
and 1831, so the chance of accepting the 
fixed duty was gone, fie demanded total 
re^l, and called upon the country to 
unite in patting an end to << a system 
which has been proved to be the blight of 
commerce, the Dane of agriculture, the 
source of bitter divisions among classes, 
the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and 
crime among the people." This manifesto 
completed the disorganization of the 
Ministry, already divi&d in the Cabinet. 
Sir R. Peel urged upon his colleagues the 
proposal which he had before made to 
them for the '' suspension " of the duties 
on foreign grain. Lord Stanley, the 
Colonial Secretary, resigned, and the 
Administration — nay, more, the Conser- 
vative party— was broken up. Lord John 
Russell was called un^on to £orm a Miuia- 



try. He had much in his favour ; for Sir 
R. Peel had declared his intention of sup- 
porting any Free Trade measures his suc- 
cessor might brin|; forward. Unfortu- 
nately, an irreconcileable difierence arose 
in the Whig ranks. Lord Grey objected 
to Lord Palmerston's appointment to the 
Foreign Office ; Lord Palmerston would 
accept no other position in the Cabinet | 
and Lord John Russell felt that he could 
not cariy on the Government without 
Lord Grey's concurrence. Lord Stanley, 
too, declined the task of forming a Pro- 
tectionist Government, '^ choosing rather " 
(to quote a historic phrase of Mr. Glad- 
stone 's) '*a less responsible position from 
which to carry on a more desultory war- 
fare." Sir R. Peel was forced back to 
office, and carried the Repeal of the Com 
Laws. In this painful task the co-opera- 
tion of Lord John Russell was loyally 
yielded. But when the Repeal measures 
had been carried, and tlie revengeful re- 
solution of the Protectionists had becom* 
manifest, the Whigs could not refrain 
from snatching at the prize they had 
missed in the previous year. The attack 
upon Sir R. Peel's Coercion Bill was aa 
factious an act as anything to which Lord 
John Russell ever committed himselL 
But retribution was not long delayed ; 
for the Whig Ministry had soon to 
grapple with ^e Irish agrarian outrages 
of 1846, the famine of 1847, and the poli- 
tical disafiection of 1848. 

Lord John Russell's conduct in Oppo- 
sition had, on the whole, raised the 
popular opinion of his political charac- 
ter. Yet his faults did not pass un- 
marked. As the author of the *' New 
Timon " wrote ; — 
*' How formed to lead, if not too proud 

to please, 
*^ His fame would ^xh yoa, but his 

manners freeze ; 
'' Like or dislike, he does not care a jot, 
** He wants your vote, but your afEectiona 

not ; 
'' Yet human hearts need son, as well ai 

oats, — 
'' So cold a climate plays the deuce with 

votes ; 
'< And while his doctrines ripen day by 

day, 
'< His frost-nipped party pmes itseli 

away." 
There is truth as well as satire in theso 
verses. The effect was perceived later. 
At the General Election of 1847, it \a 
true, the Ministry secured a working ma- 
jority of 338 Liberals, and had, besides, 
the. modified support of the PeelitesL 
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who cumbered more than 100. Bui 
the Irish difficulty, in its various forms, 
cruelly embarrassed the Government, It 
was certainly not Lord John Rosseirs 
fault that he was no match for a calamity 
8o complicated, which taught him, never- 
theless, the futility of '' remedial mea- 
sures'' as a cure for a collapse of society. 
In England and in our foreign relations 
the difficulties to be encountered were 
hardly less formidable. More painful 
distress than had been experienced for a 
generation, a financial crisis of the most 
formidable kind, and the growing audacity 
of Chartism occupied the Government at 
home. Abroad, the Spanish Marriages 
and the Revolutions of 1848 were not less 
absorbing and alarming. The result was 
that Lord John Russell's Government 
accomplished little in the way of legisla- 
tion between 1846 and 1850. The old 
charge of inaction was brought against the 
Whigs, and in 1849 Lord John was com- 
pelled to vindicate himself from the 
charge of having called the Reform Act a 
** final measure.'' But the truth is that 
he had done so distinctly at least a dozen 
years earlier, and this efiort of his to 
shake off the damaging popular nickname 
ef ** Finality Jack " proved unavailing. 
The sentiment which this name expressed 
foxmd its way into Parliament. Lord 
Palmerston, indeed, had triumphantly 
vindicated the foreign policy of Ministers 
in the brilliant debates of 1850, and Lord 
John Rassell had vigorously sustained 
him. But at the close of the year appeared 
the Papal bull dividing England into 
Roman Catholic dioceses. It was promptly 
answered by Lord John's Durham Letter, 
which gave ardent expression to the anti- 
Popery feeling of the majority of the 
Enslisn people. The Ecclesiastical Titlee 
Bill was accepted by the country as a pro^ 
test against Papal aggression, but it 
severed the Peelites from the Govern- 
ment, which had been also weakened by 
the disaffection of the Irish members. Mr. 
IXLaraeli went near canying a Protec- 
tionist motion in February, 185L These 
perils of schism showed themselves 
ihreateninfflv during the Budget debates, 
and Lord John Russell rather abruptly re-' 
signed, after a defeat on Mr. Locke King's 
County Franchise Bill. The Protec- 
tionists, however, failed to form a 
Hinisti^ ; the Peelites refused to enter 
a coalition, and the Whig Administration 
eame back to office unchanged. But a 
heavier blow was impending. Lord Pal- 
merston's irregular recognition of the re- 
ttiHfl of the Hapoleonio Govs? d^Mai wa« 



severelv punished by sudden dismissal 
and public reproof. Lord Palmerston waa 
not tne man to sit still under such treat- 
ment, which struck even so sound a Whig 
as MacauJa^ as rashly, needlessly harsh. 
He was quick in hitting back. The revival 
of the Bonapartist spirit in France had 
turned public attention to the national 
defences. A Government Militia Bill was 
introduced, which, in February, 1852, was 
'' stopped on the threshold," to use Lord 
John Russell's phrase, by an amendment 
of Lord Palmerston's. Ministers were 
defeated by a majority of 11, and the 
Premier hastened to resign. He declined 
the chances of a Dissolution, and declared 
that, out of office, he would resist a return 
to Protection and support an extension of 
the suffirage. The Derby Ministry, which 
followed, served two purposes — to demon^ 
strate the impotence of tne Protectionists 
and to give time for the reconstruction 
of the alliance between the Whigs, the 
Peelites, and the Independent Liberals. 
The Coalition Government, which suc- 
ceeded, owed its origin in a great degree 
to the abnegation of Lord John Russell, 
who consented to waive his claim to the 
Premiership and to assume the leadership 
of the Lower House. For five or siit 
weeks he held the Seals of the Foreign 
Office, which were subsequently given to 
Lord Clarendon. Afterwards he remained 
in the Cabinet without office till the fol- 
lowing summer, when, in the readjust- 
ment of plages caused by the separation of 
the War an& Colonial Secretaryships, he 
became President of the Council. 

F^om Lord John Russell's entrance into 
this Coalition Cabinet dates the distinct 
decline of his reputation in the country. 
It is probable tnat his acquiescence in 
subordination was never very cordial. 
At any rate, hia actions were not those of 
a statesman who understood how to work 
in harmony with colleagues &om whom 
he differed. It is not impossible that he 
felt himself overshadowed, first by the 
brilliancy of Mr* Gladstone's financial 
policy, and subseqruently by the towering 
importance of the Turkish crisis. His old 
quarrel with Lord Palmerston broke out 
afresh in the Cabinet at the close of the 
year. Lord Palmerston objected to the 
Reform Bill which Lord John, most in- 
opportunelv, was ujging, and insisted on 
a greater snow of nffonr in dealing with 
Russia. Upon the former point, which 
no one else cared about, Lord John had 
his way, but the Peace party had to yield 
to Lord Palmerston and to promise what 
ha wished. In those inauspicious cixcum- 
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stances, Lord John Russell brought for- 
ward his Eieform Bill early in the session 
of 1854k It proposed several ** fancy 
franchises/' a £10 county franchise, a £6 
boroudti franchise, and a large redistribu- 
tion of seats. But on the verge of the 
conflict with Russia Parliament was not 
prepp.red to plunge into the discussion of 
such wide issues. War was declared in 
March, and in April the Bill was with- 
drawn, with an exhibition of intense 
mortiOcation bv its author. If compli- 
ments could have soothed him, Lord 
John, indeed, should have been satisfied ; 
he was strewn with them from all sides. 
It was on this occasion that Mr. Disraeli 
pronounced the career of the Whig Chief 
to be the '^ precious possessiou of the 
House of Commons." But he himself was 
inconsolable. He felt that the check had 
gone far to destroy his influence and even 
to darken his fame. 

Towards the close of the year 1854, 
when the cry against the mismanaffement 
of the war had grown loud, Lord John 
Bussell had privately exerted himself in 
the Cabinet to procure the Duke of New- 
castle's removal from the War Office and 
hiff replacement by Lord Palmerston ; but 
his advice was overruled. Accordingly, 
in January, 1855, when Mr. Roebuck 
moved for his Crimean Committee, Lord 
John Russell surprised all the world by 
suddenly resigning. His justification, 
BQxScL as It was, the public did not at the 
time understand, and did no^afterwards 
heed. "Hiey accepted his estimate of the 
War Secretary's capacity, but they did 
not exculpate the Minister, who, finding 
his oounsels overridden, had continued in 
office until he saw public censure impend- 
ing. This sentiment contributed to defeat 
Lord John Rttssell's attempts to form an 
Administration on the overthrow of the 
Coalition Cabinet, which quicklv followed 
his own resignstion. As completely as if 
he had planned the result, his conduct 
during nve years had cleared the way for 
tiie undisputed supremacy of Lord Pal- 
merston. For more than ten years that 
supremacy endured, and Lord John 
Russell never afterwards emerged from 
oomparative obscurity as a statesman. 

Lord Palmerston selected Lord John 
Russell to represent England at the 
Vienna Conference, and immediately 
. afterwards he was appointed Secretary for 
the Colonies. His negotiations were not 
•IdlfuUy conducted, and, still more on- 
luckily, were not candidly explained on 
his return to the House of Commons. 
Sxtrexne suiprisei mixed with anger^ was 



expressed when the Minister admitted 
that he had been willing at Vienna to 
accept the Austrian compromise which 
afterwards he had publicly condemned in 
Parliament. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
moved a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment ; and though Lord Palmerston 
generously desired that the Cabinet should 
stand or fall together. Lord John's resig- 
nation was felt to be the necessary solu- 
tion of an intolerable difficulty. 

It was not until 1857 that Lord John 
Russell again came conspicuously forward 
in public a£Eairs ; he and his special Whig 
following joined with the Conservatives, 
Peelites, and Mandiester Radicals to 
overthrow Lord Palmerston, and they 
united against him a majority of 16. But 
the Dissolution which followed routed 
this strange alliance. Lord John himself 
was third on the poll in the City of 
London ; but elsewhere Tories, Peelites, 
Whi^, and Radicals were rudely smitten* 
The interest of domestic politics, howeveri 

2uickly disappeared in the perils of the 
odian Mutiny. Once during that crisis 
Lord John Russell came forward in the 
House ; it was to move an Address to the 
Crown, assuring th^ Government of con- 
fidence and support. But in 1858 Lord 
Palmerston's Conspiracy Bill brought 
about a new coalition against Ministers, 
which opened the door of office to the 
Conservatives. Three months later Lord 
Jolm Russell won a battle he had fought 
for years ; the Lords passed a Bill en- 
abling Jews to sit in Paniament, and Lord 
Johnliad the satisfaction of introducing 
his colleague in the representation of the 
City of London, Baron Rothschild, to the 
House of Commons. The resolutions on 
which tiiie Government of India Bill were 
founded were brou^t on in this session 
by Lord John Russell, though the 
Ministry took the credit of passing the 
measure. In 1859 he also led the attack 
on the Conservative Reform Bill, as not 
adequately extending the franchise. The 
Dissolution gave the Liherals a working 
majority, and, beaten on Lord Hiurting«> 
ton'^s resolution, Lord Derbjr resigned*^ 
Then followed a curious episode. The 
Queen, perplexed hj the co-equal and 
conflicting claims of Lord Palmerston and' 
Lord John Russell, called on Lord Gran- 
ville to form a Ministry ; but Lord John 
Russell declined to serve under Lord 
Granville. He finally agreed to serve 
under Lord Palmerston. 

The Administration of 1859, in which 
Lord John Russell took the Foreign 
Office, is so near our own time that we 
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seed not panie over the details of its 
policy. The introduction of a Heform 
Bill in 1860 was, of course, Lord John's 
work ; it was v«*y similar in substance 
to the Bill of 1854. But the indlBference 
of the country was too plain to be dis- 
puted, and the Bill was withdrawn 
befure a division could be taken on Mr. 
Mackinnon's motion for delay. In the 
following session, Lord Joim, then on. 
the eve of his elevation to the peerage, 
deprecated further meddling with a ques- 
tion for which public opinion was not 
ripe, drawing down upon himself by this 
retractation of his former pledges the 
sharp reproof of Mr. Bright. He was 
created, in June, 1861, Earl Russell, oi 
Kingston KusseJl, in Dorsetshire, and 
Viscount Amberley, of Amberley, in 
Gloucestershire. It is as a member of the 
Uppi^r House that he was most conspi- 
cuous as a Foreign Minister. Perhaps 
another generation will do justice to the 
services he rendered in keeping this 
country clear of quarrels with the United 
States and with Germany in 1861 and 
1864. His despatches were sometimes 
remarkable for vigour of reasoning and 
oonciseness of expression, though rarely 
for grace of literary form. In Ms diplo- 
matic oo(Dflicts with Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Adams over the Trent afEiair and the Con- 
federate cruisers' question, he won some 
logical victories which had political results 
that were far from satisfactory. Earl 
Russell, during the whole period of the 
Civil War, sjrmpathized with the Northern 
cause, but his icy candour deprived him 
,of the gratitude of the American people. 
Of his conduct of the negotiations re- 
latiag to the Danish Dtt<£ies he had as 
little TeaBxm to be pioud as his oountiy 
had to be satisfied. 

In the natural osder of succession. Earl 
Bttssell became Ptemier when Lord Pal« 
menton died in October, 1865, and it was 
ivoaediately understood that there wqukL 
be another Belorm Bill. To ibis, indeed, 
the Liberal majority had been pledged at 
the Dissolution in the previous July, and 
Earl Bassell was penaonally desirous to 
(^literate the reeoQeetion of his faileres 
in 18M attd 1860. The history of the 
brief and unfortuoaie Befcsm Session of 
1866 need not be here recapitulated. Tbe 
fate of tiie Government was boldly stalced 
upon the Bill, and the success of Lord 
Dunkeliin's amendment left Ministers, as 
Mr. Gladstone emphatically said, << no 
alternative " but resignation* With this 
act £arl EusseH's active career as a 
Btatesman oloaed. It was soon avowed 



that in the event, then most improbable^ 
of a return of the liberals to power, the 
Whig leader would not accept office again. 
At the date of his resignation he had 
completed his 74th year. 

Earl Russell, however, during the last 
ten years has seldom been si&ntaboat 
public a^irs, though often silence would 
have been better for his fame. There is 
hardly a topic in politics on which he has 
not bestowed a Letter, a Speech^ or a 
Pamphlet, and a collection of the political 
utterances of his retirement would be not 
only curious, but eminently illustrative 
of his merits and his defects. The rigidity 
of intellect which applied to all persons 
and circumstances the same standards, 
and those standards the few and rather 
bald principles adopted by the Whig 
party within the past century, was to the 
last preserved. His ''Letters to Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue on the State of Ire- 
land " might, setting aside personal re- 
ferences, have been written in 1835,i in- 
stead of 1869. His writings and speeches 
on the Education difficulty reveal his firm 
faith that die problems of the present dav 
might all be solved by expedients which 
he approved 40 years ago. Not long 
since we published a statement from him 
in which the complexities of the Eastern 
Question were (fisposed of with a con- 
fident belief in the potency of a few 
sonorous gener^ities. Nor was his criti- 
cism of other problems of domestic policy 
after his active responsibility had ceased 
as fruitful and rich as might have been 
expected from his unequalled experience 
of a&irs. His faith in his own political 
creed was intolerant as well ss unbend- 
ing. Yet these ace the aocidents and 
lumber of a great mind, of a great cha- 
racter ; we most be foi^ven our im- 
patience at feeling that they mar the 
svmmetry and dignity of a grand career. 
The integrity, the courage, the steadiness 
of Earl Busseirs convictions and acti<ms 
are an honour to the political life of his 
country, in which such qualities are not 
oaily respected, but triumphant. Only a 
few days ago the 50th anniversary of the 
passing of the Test and Corporation Acts 
Abolition Bill was signalized by an ex- 
pression of public gratitude on the part 
of the Nonconformists, and his lifelong 
oonnexi(m with the educational labours 
of the British and Foreign School Society 
has been coromemorated by a similar 
avi>wal of gratitude. It has fallen 
to the lot of few etatesmen to look 
back BO far upon work actually achieved 
\a their own hands, and to see their 
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toil bearmg ripe fruit in tlieir living 
presence. 

In literature, which, however, was only 
the amusement of a man who never had 
much leisure, Lord Kussell has left some- 
thing worthier behind him than the letters 
and pamphlets of recent years. We have 
spoken of his early works. Since 1830 he 
has published an Essay on the *^ Causes 



of the French Revolution," " Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Thomas Moore,'' 
*« Selections from the Correspondence of 
John, fourth Duke of Bedford," *' The 
Life and Times of Charles James Fox/' a 
new edition of his '^ Essay on the English 
Constitution," **A Selection from his own 
Speeches and Despatches," and several 
** Addresses." 



(Leading Abticle, Wednesday, May 29, 1878.) 



To-day we announce the end of a great 
career. Earl Russell died last night, at 
ten minutes to eleven o'clock. His death 
had for some time been daily expected, 
and for years he had almoet disappeared 
from public view ; but the end will none 
the less be profoundly impressive, for in 
him we have lost a man who illustrates 
the history of England for half a century 
better, perhaps, fiian any other person of 
his time. During his long season of toil 
there were more brilliant political in- 
tellects, more striking masters of debate, 
and men more sifted with the various 
qualities of party leadership. There were, 
on the whole, statesmen en greater fore- 
sight and mare executive ability. There 
were stateunen who exercised a far more 
powerful fascination on the minds of rich 
and poor. But there was no other man 
so closely identified with all the political 
movements which will make fifty or sixty 
years of our histdry memorable to the 
future. The best work of that period was 
the exe<»ition of the reforms dictated by 
the principles of the Whig creed. By the 
time that the nation had haearded bolder 
ways of meeting the perils of the future, 
Lord Russell's wonderful store of eifect- 
live energy was spent, and he left the 
work to younger men. He represented 
from first to last that moderated but still 
glowing passion for ihe destruetaon of 
abnses wiiich grew up in England while 
France was paaiing throogh the tempest 
of her Revoiution. Born in the midst of 
that stocm, reared in a family which was 
justly prnnd oi what it had done for the 
cause of liberty, and sent to a Seotoh 
University whose brilliant teadiexs re- 
garded the Toryism of Oxford with iniel- 
lectaal scorn, he had been taught to look 
upon the Wlug creed as a kind of religion 
—the gospel of English freedom. The 
greatest of its teachers, he iiad learnt to 
think, was Charles Jaices Fox. He 
lived in the midst of men who had seen 
with their own eyes the recklessness of 
misrule in li^noe ; who had visited that 



Court in which the nobles had trified 
away the precious years that might have 
been devoted to the appeasement of 
popular discontent ; and who had gone to 
the philosophic gatherings in which the 
most brilliant intellects had made all the 
sanctities of life and the stabilities of 
society the sport of destructive epigrams. 
He had been the companion of English- 
men who had cheated themselves into the 
belief that the French Revolution was to 
open a kind of political millenium, and 
who had been passionately eager that 
their own land should copy the reforming 
zeal of France. It is a little startling 
to remember what kind of propositions 
found favour from great peers. The ex- 
cesses of the Parisians were to many of 
them a terrible awakening, and they 
separated themselves from the dema- 
gogues who throughout the Reign of 
Terror and the wars of Napoleon preached 
the old creed that reform meant destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Whig principles 
of Lord John Russell, when he first 
entered Parliament, must have seemed 
dangerously like Radicalism to all who 
had listened to the diatribes of Bubks. 
He oonld speak and vote in &vour of 
peace at a time when En^and was as 
much agitated as the Continent itself by 
the news that Napoleon had br<^en out 
of Elba, that he was again gaidiering a 

g'gantio army, and that the fabric of the 
ouBBOtN Mxmarchy was falling like a 
house of cards. It naeded a faith touched 
partly by pedantry and partfy by fanati- 
cism to renoain oool in the micnt of an ex* 
citement winch is but feebly rejected by 
the Turkish and the anti-Turkish passions 
of these days. The same temper was seen 
in one of the earliest of his literary pro- 
ductions — ^the tragedy of <^ Don Carlos.*' 
That ambitious piece of blank verse— 
whioh, in spite of the satire it pxovoked, 
is quite as good as the first fruits of most 
young authors — ^is a rhythmical plea for 
the removal of religious disabilities. Its 
ftery declamation about Hao iniauities oi 
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the Inquisition is apt to suggest that the 
writer was thinking of the tame tyranny 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. Such 
fervour for the commonplaces of Whig 
freedom is apt to seem a little stilted now 
that bur petty monuments of ecclesiastical 
intolerance have heeu left far hehind, and 
that laherals find themselves still a eood 
way from their ideals. But the England 
of Lord John Bussell's youth was op- 
pressed by laws which would he intoler- 
able now, and by such a temper in high 
places as most men found more galling 
than actual injustice. 

In these days it is not easy for us to 
measure the force of the political {)assion8 
which were awakened in the earlier part 
of his political life by the social state and 
the laws of England. The lon^ and tre- 
mendous strain of the war with France 
had len a heritage of disordered finances, 
heavy taxation, depressed trade, and 
fierce discontent. The Bevolutionary 
I>arty, which had been silenced during the 
war, again came to the front, with com- 
plaints that the rich and the powerful, 
Parliament and the Court, were respon- 
sible for the miseries of the kingdom. 
CoBBETT was using all his mastery over 
homely English and efiective illustration 
to inflame the agricultural and the manu- 
facturing poor against their common 
masters. A plot was formed to seize the 
members of the Government, to capture 
the Tower, and set up a Committee of 
Public Safety. Even the Corporation of 
London plunged into the fray with such a 
recital of public grievances as would seem 
in these days of smooth speech to be an 
incentive to civil war. Stones were flung 
at the carriage of the Pbikce BEGEirr,who 
was already on the high wav to that un- 
bearable unpopularity which drove him 
into retirement when he was King. There 
was a sli^t, but significant, rising at 
Derby. Ixiaescribable bitterness of feel- 
ing was let loose by the charge of the 
Dragoons at '' Peterloo.'^ The Cato-street 
conspiracy showed what desperate passions 
were at work beneath the surface of 
0ociety. The trial of Queen CABOinre had 
■lienated a mat part of the people from 
tibe Boyal family. Amid all that poli- 
tical oonunotioii trade was Bu£kring,the 
country banks were breaking, the Bank 
of England itself was strained, and the 
misery of the people was expressing itself 
b^ the bumii^ of rioks and the oestruc- 
tion of machines. Meanwhile, com was 
made artificially dear by fiscal regulations, 
which were masterpieces of perverted in- 
^snuity ; the Catholics of Ireland were 



denied political rights at the bidding of 
prejudices which were the remnants of the 
penal laws ; the colonies were disgraced 
by slavery ; and the representative insti- 
tutions of England were so much at the 
mercy of corrupt corporations and great 
families as to be little better than a 
mockery. Such was England from the 
morrow of Waterloo till nearly the eye of 
1830. Most of the attempts to reform the 
laws had been baffled by a powerful Tor^ 
party, knit together by the fear that, if 
one stone of the Constitutional fabric 
should be loosened, the whole structure 
might sliare the fate of the French 
Monarchy. But the tide of popular im- 

Eatience was fast rising, and it began to 
e irresistible when the Liberals of Paris 
overthrew the reactionary Government 
and the dynasty of Chakles X. As Prince 
PoLiGNAO was supposed to have been 
favoured hy the Duke ol Welungtom, 
the destruction of the Boubbon Govern- 
ment was popularly regarded in England 
as a blow struck at English Toryisnu 
Soon the mass meetings at Birmin^am^ 
the menacing attitude of a large part oi 
the people, and the energy of the Wh% 
leaders, made Parliamentary reform in- 
evitable. By a great and peaceful Bevo- 
lution the balance of power was shifted 
from the aristocracy to the middle class, 
and thus the way was prepared for the 
crowd of other legislative reforms which 
are the historical landmarks of the inter- 
mediate time. 

It is necessary to recall the features and 
the events of that season in order to do 
justice to the labours of Lord John 
Russell. The strain on the historic in- 
stitutions of England had never been so 
dangerous since the Revolution of 1688, 
and he did more than any other man to 
prevent a catastrophe. He had many 
qualifications for the task of destroyinff 
tne more glaring inequalities which founa 
shelter within the broad shadow of the 
Constituti(Hi. As his own nature had a 
healthy vein of common-place, he was 
able, without taxing his reflective or 
imaginative foculties, to put himself in 
the position of an average Englishman. 
He had no taste or aptitude for the dis- 
cussion of philosophical subtleties. At 
the same time lie had an inteUectual 
courage which amazed his friends as well 
as his rivals, and which is the theme of 
well-known witticisms. No man was eyer 
more free from that mental cowardice 
which often paralyzes fine intellects when 
thej have to act. But his chief qualifi- 
cation for the place of a reformer was 
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his trust in the good sense of the Eng- 
lish people. He never lost sight of the 
fact that they were exactly the same 
people as they had been when they esta- 
blished the precedents of the Constitution. 
He showed his belief in their unbroken 
unity by his constant habit of referring to 
the common-places of their history and 
to the opinions of the great Whig leaders. 
His gravest speeches were often, indeed, 
like the historical essays which most men 
cease to write when they leave the de- 
bating society. Still his youthful faith in 
the sufficiency of Whig principles to draw 
forth the good qualities of the English 
people bore admirable results in the Bills 
which gave votes to the whole of the 
middle class and enabled the ratepayers 
to elect their own municipalities. He 
would have accomplished a priceless 
service if he had done no more than de- 
stroy all grounds for the deep-rooted and 
dangerous belief that the country was 
rul^ by a small and corrupt oligarchy. 
The same impatience of artificial restraints 
made him an enemy of the Com Laws ; 
and it was little more than an accident 
that prevented him, instead of Sir Eobebt 
Peel, from abolishing those baneful 
enactments. His Whig principles were 
still more hostile to the religious disabi- 
lities which had been imposed on Dis- 
sent during the reaction from Puritan 
fanaticism ; and so long ago as 1835, 
when he carried a motion in favour of 
apiplyine anv surplus revenues of the 
Irish Cnurch to the purposes of unsec- 
tarian education, he struck the first great 
blow at an ecclesiastical monopoly which 
it was left for Mr. Gladstone to destroy. 
But, although a Whig in his detestation 
of the practical grievances which are the 
result of bigotry, he was not less a Whig 
in the emphasis of his attachment to Pro- 
testantism, and on one memorable occa- 
sion he displayed the prejudices of an 
ordinary Englishman. His letter to the 
Bishop of DtJBHAM did more than any 
other public utterance to excite the storm 
about the Papal Aggression. If we did 
not remember how much of Lord Kus- 
szll's creed was a matter of pure inheri- 
tance, we should find it diffici^t to under- 
stand how he could have believed the 
Protestantism of the country to be in 
danger because the Pope had given some 
of his Bishops territorial titles which 
cOuld carry no power in an English court 
of law. The sneech in which he intro- 



duced the first Peform Bill and the 
Durham Letter show him at his best and 
his worst, with his trust in popular in- 
stincts and his occasional readiness to 
fight shadows with edicts. 

As a Foreign Minister, Lord Russell 
displayed some of the best qualities 
which he put forth in domestic legisla- 
tion. He had a healthy detestation of the 
despotic principles which, in his own 
youth, were favoured by Castlebeagh, 
and which cast reproach on the name of 
England. He was far more clear-sighted 
than some masters of foreign policy who 
have left greater fame. The despatches 
in which he exposed the inevitable con- 
sequences of Turkish misrule, and the 
necessity of intervention in Syria, display 
a sagacity which, if it had been constant 
at the Foreign Office, might have saved 
this country from some embarrassments. 
His historic sense, which was very keen, 
showed him some of the pitfalls of a tra- 
ditional Eastern policy. The struggle of 
the Italians for unity found in him 
sagacious sympathy ; and, indeed, he 
must have known that all the artificial 
arrangements made c^ sanctioned by the 
Congress of Vienna must swiftly come to 
an end. The weakness of his foreign 
policy lay in too strong a tendency to pre- 
scribe the balm of the British Constitution 
for the wounds of every Continental 
State. That tendency was closely con- 
nected with his chief defect, which was a 
too great readiness to trust in mere pre- 
cepts. He was sometimes apt to talk 
more like a man of letters than a man of 
the world. He was occasionally strangely 
bookish for a person of his vast practical 
experience. Hence he now and then 
seemed tQ»«lack natural sagacity. Hence, 
also, he was surpassed as a forty leader 
by some rivals who were certainly not 
superior to him in the higher gifts of 
statesmanship. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that his long and illustrious career 
was an honour to England ; that he ren- 
dered services which were surpassed by 
those of no ol^er Minister of his day ; 
that he never stooped to use unworthy 
means to compass party ends ; and that 
he has enriched the history of his oountiy 
by the addition of a great character. In 
the Abbev in which his remains will 
doubtless be laid there are memorials of 
more brilliant namesj but there is the 
record of no more thoroughly English 
career* 
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MR. JOHN PENN. 
(Obituary Notice, Wednesday, September 25, 1878.) 



We have to announce the death on 
Monday night, at the Cedars, Lee, of this 
eminent engineer, whose name is insepar- 
ably associated with the deveiopment of 
vteam as a propelling power at sea, and 
with the changes thns gradually effected 
in the naval power of this aiad other 
maritime countries. Mr. Fenn will also 
long be remembered as one of the chief 
leaders in stamping on the mechanical 
workmanship of £ngland that simplicity 
and elegance of design, just proportion, 
and perfect finish to • which our machine 
shops owe their world-wide reputation. 
He was bom in 1805 at Greenwich, where 
his father had during the close of the last 
century established a business as a ma- 
chinist and agricultural implement manu- 
facturer. It was there that at a yery early 
age John Penn acquired that proficiency 
atHthe forge, the lathe, and the vice-bench, 
by which, in after life he was enabled to 
teach his men the excellence and accu- 
racy in workmanship for which the firm 
became famous. Yet the technical skill 
•could have achieved but a very small 
portion of the results whidi he ^com- 
plished had they not been combined with 
a remarkably clear judgment and a fine 
perception of what was practicable in that 
branch of mechanics to which his chief 
attention in life was devoted. At the age 
of 20 he had fitted the steamers Ipswich 
and Suffolk, running to London along the 
east coast, with beam engines, each of 40- 
horse power, and in 18& four passenger 
boats to run between Greenwich and 
London were similarly engined by him. 
In 1838 his well-known oscillating engines 
with tubular boilers were applied to some 
of the boats running above London-bridge. 
The admirable way in which these worked, 
their finish and compactness, soon at«- 
tracted general attention, and in 1844 
the Lor(fi of the Admiralty were induced 
to place their yacht the Black £agle in 
his hands. He replaced her former 
engines by oscillators of double their 
power, with tubular fiue boilers, the 
change being effected in the same space 
and without any increase of weight. The 
Black Eagle, by these and other improve- 
ments, from being a very slow ship had 
her speed so increased iihat an immense 
number of orders followed to fit up ships 



on the same principle. Among them we 
may mention Her Majesty's yacht the 
Victoria and Albert and the Groat 
Britain as examples of the swiftness and 
regularity thus secured. 

But if Mr. Penn's success was great 
with his oscillatinff type of engines, it 
was still more remadoible with the Trimk 
Engine, designed for the propulsion of 
fighting ships by the screw, and capable 
of being placed so far below the water 
line as to be safe from an enemy's shot. 
In 1847 he was commissioned to fit Her 
Majesty's ships Arrogant and Encounter 
on this system, and he executed tfaeae 
orders in a manner so satiirfactory that as 
a result he has allied trunk engines to 
no less than 230 vessels, varying in power 
from the small gunboat of 20-horBe power 
to such ships as the Sultan, giving an in- 
dicated pow^ of 8,629 horses, and tbe 
Neptune (late Independeocia), giving up- 
wards of 8,800 indicated horse power. 
These, we believe, are the largest amounti 
of power hitherto realized with one pair 
of engines since the use of steam foe 
^marine propulsion began ; and when we 
recollect that such astonishing results 
have been developed within the lifetime 
of the subject of this notice, and to a 
large extent by his genius and skill as a 
mechanician, it must be felt that Mr. 
Penn takes a prominent place among the 

rt workws of this age and country, 
to the present time he and his finn 
have fitted 735 vessels with engines having 
an aggregate actual power of more than 
500,000 horses. A complete list of the 
ships in which this amount of machine 
force has been distributed would occupy 
too much space, but we may quote as 
samples the Orlando, Howe, Bellerophon, 
Inconstant, Northampton, Ajax, Aga- 
memnon, Hercules, Sultan, Warrior, 
Black Prmce, Achilles, Minotaur, and 
Northumberland. In 1854, at the com- 
mencement of the Crimean War, when 
Admiral Napier found himself powerless 
in the Baltic for want of gunboats, it 
became imperative to have 120 of them, 
with 60-horse engines on board, ready 
for next spring, and at first the means 
for turning out so large an amount of work 
in 80 short a time puzzled the Admiralty. 
But JNIr. Penn pointed ouk« and himself 
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put in practice, an easy solution of the 
mecbanical difficulty. By calling to his 
assistance the best workshops in the 
country, in duplicating parts, and by a 
full use of the admirable resources of his 
own establishments at Greenwich and 
Deptford, he was able to fit up with the 
requisite engine-power 97 gunboats. That 
performance is a memorable illustration 
of what the private workshops of this free 
country can accomplish when war with its 
unexpected requirements comes upon us. 
The lesson which it taught will not soon 
be forgotten abroad, and it is to be hoped 
that we may remember it at home. Alto- 
gether during the Crimean War 121 
vesseis were fitted with engines for our 
Government by Mr. Penn. 

During his career he made it his 
business to visit aU the best workshops 
not only in this coimtry, but in Belgium, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and wherever he came on excellence either 
in the skill of the labourer or the inge- 
nuity and effectiveness of his tools his 
gratification was extreme. His own esta- 
blishments are filled with appliances of 
the most approved form, many of them 
invented or improved by himself, and all 
designed with special reference to the 
gigantic exigencies of marine-engine con- 
struction in these steam ironclad days, 
Mr. Penn has taken out numerous patents 
for improvements in steam-engines, and 
one of these, now in universal use, aptly 
illustrates his fertility of resource as a 
mechanician. In the early dajrs of screw 
propulsion no bearings of brass or other 
metal could be got to stand the strain of 
the stem shaft, and at one moment it 
seemed as if the screw must be abandoned 
and the paddle-wheel reverted to. Mr. 
Penn solved the* problem by using ** lig- 
num vitae " wood bearings, which, lubri- 
cated by water, were found to act without 
any appreciable wear, and in this simple, 



economical way the screw has already 
been able to reach a point of development 
from which we can now calmly look 
back upon the financial risks and terrors 
which oeset the early days of ocean steam 
navigation. 

Mr. Penn's admirable social qualities, 
sustained through a long life and preserved 
even amid declining health, had endeared 
him to an unusually wide circle, while his 
sound judgment inspired a confidence 
which caused his opinion and advice to be 
sought under circumstances of difficulty 
by all who had access to him, and he was 
always mostaccessible toerery one who had 
the slightest claim on his time or atten- 
tion, flis benevolence was quietly bat 
most liberally exercised, rot several 
years he had been reduced to a ve^ 
helpless state, being paralyzed and blina, 
but the activity of his mind remained un- 
impaired. To the last he took cruises in 
his beautiful yacht the Pandora, and was 
glad to receive the numerous friends who 
came to inquire after his health. A dis- 
tressing accident, the second of the kind 
in his family, had recently deprived 
another son of the sight of one ejre while 
out shooting in Scotland ; but this event 
had no injurious effect upon Mr. Penn, 
his death being entirely dtie to the opera* 
tion of natural causes. 

Mr. Penn was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1828, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1859. 
He was also a past President of the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers^ and 
he had received many marks of distinc- 
tion from the various foreign Govern- 
ments who had availed themselves of 
his professional services. He retired from 
business in 1875, after 60 ^rears of work, 
not more honourable to himself than it 
*has been useful to his country and the 
world. 



MONSIGNOR DUPANLOUP. 

(Obituaey Notice, Monday, Octobeb 14, 1878.) 



We have to record the decease of the 
venerable and eloquent Bishop of Orleans, 
Monsignor Dupanloup, an event which 
happened very suddenly on Friday last. 
He was in his 77th year. 

The life of an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
«^>eoially of the Roman Catholic Church, 



is not often an eventful one, and that of 
Monsignor Dupanloup ofiEers no exception 
to the general rule He was bom on the 
3d of Jiinuary, 1802, and at his baptism 
he received the names of Fdlix Antoine 
Philibert ; he was sent at an early age 
to a Church seminary at Paris, in (»rder 
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to prepare himself for the clerical voca- 
tion which he had chosen in his child- 
hood, and for which he showed great apti- 
tude as a youth. Having been ordained 
deacon and priest in due course, in 1827 
he became chaplain to the Due de Bor- 
deaux, and was employed in the same 
capacity by several other members of the 
House of Orleans. When the Hevolukion 
of July^came it found the Abb^ Dnpan- 
loup engaged as Almoner to the Dauphin. 
Littla is Known of the next few years of 
his life except that they were spent in 
the quiet discharge of pastoral duties. 
In 1838 he attended the death-bed of 
Talleyrand, who had long entertained a 
great affection for him, and prophesied 
that he would rise to great eminence. In 
1841 he was appointed to one of the Chairs 
of Theology in the College of the Sor- 
bonne ; but a lecture which he delivered 
upon the philosophy of Voltaire gave great 
offence to his hearers, and, indeed, led to 
a riot among his scholars, so serious that 
the course of lectures and the lecturer 
were both suspended. This did not, how- 
ever, detract from the popularity of his 
preaching, and he soon obtained high rank 
by his oratory in the pulpit. In April, 
1849, he was consecrated to the see of 
Orleans, and in the following year was 
decorated with the Legion of Honour. 

It may be remembered that about a 
quarter of a centuiy a^o the Abb^ Gaume 
proposed the exclusion of the ancient 
classics from the course of instruction in 
the ecclesiastical schools of France, which 
he considered to be infected, through 
them, with too great a spirit of Paganism. 
This roused a fierce controversy in 
France, and the opinions of the clergy and 
of the religious journals were very much 
divided on the question. It was the good 
fortune of Monsignor Dupanloup on this 
occasion to pour at least some oil on the 
troubled waters. In order, however, to 
state the matter correctly we may quote 
here the words of the Dublin Review for 
1852:— 

" The controversy (upon the use of 
Pagan literature in education) took rather 
a menacing turn on the occasion of a letter 
addressed by the Bishop of Orleans to the 
superiors of his seminaries. These eccle- 
siastics, particularly fortunate, we should 
say, in having over them a prelate from 
study and experience perhaps the very 
first authority on the subject of education, 
applied to him for counsel and relief of 
conscience on a matter having such im- 
mediate relation to their own duties. Lx 
acceding to their prayer, he exhorted them 



to calm their scruples and to adhere with- 
out uneasiness to the system authorized 
by universal adoption in the Church ; and, 
while inviting them to encourage in Iheir 
pupils a temperate and enlightened vene- 
ration for antiquity, recommended a due 
and sedulous attention to the sacred 
classics as well. On this letter the 
Univers thought proper to comment in a 
somewhat peremptory and trenchant 
style, as must be aomitted, and drew 
from the illustrious Bishop a pastoral 
letter, in which, though the entire ques- 
tion is opened up, it is dealt with less 
perhaps on the merits than in reference 
to the imprudent zeal of the religious 

i'oumalists. The Archbishops of Lyons, 
i^aris, and Bordeaux, with the Bishop of 
Chartres, and more than a moiety of the 
rest, supported Monsignor Dupanloup, 
and strong opinions were put forward re- 
garding the tendency of me doctrines of 
the Abb^ Gaume.'' 

In 1860, soon after the war with Italy, 
he published his famous letter to the 
Yiscomte de la Gu^ronni^re, nominally 
in answer to his brochure of " France, 
Borne, and Italy,'* but really showing up 
in strong colours the unwisdom of the 
French Emperor's policy with respect to 
the Roman question, and advocating the 
maintenance at all costs of the temporal 
power of the Papacy. And yet it would 
be wrong to conclude from this Uiat the 
late Bishop was an unreasoning supporter 
of the Papacy or a maintainor of tne line 
of ecclesiastical policy known as Vati- 
canism. . 

In the autumn of 1864 he attended the 
Congress of Boman Catholic Ecclesiastics 
at Malines,where he deliirered an address 
upon popular educationid matters, which 
was subsequently published in a separate 
form. He wrote and preached w th con- 
siderable power on the necessity of the 
improvement of the religious and secular 
education of his cotmtrywomen, the 
sanctity of home and of home ties, and 
many collateral subjects. It should be 
mentioned to his credit, also, that durinsp 
the unhappy war between his country and 
Germany, he gave a warm-hearted welcome 
to the English Protestant ladies who came 
to Orleans to work under the flag of the 
Red Cross in nursing the sick and the 
wounded. 

Though Monsignor Dupanloup was best 
known as a preacher, yet he was the 
author of several works of more or less 
importance : — (1) A Treatise on Educa- 
tion, in three volumes ; (2) Another 
Treatise on fi^igher Intellectual Educa- 
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tion, embracing the " Humanities," 
'* History/' '^Philosophy," and "Science," 
also in three volumes ; (3) Pastoral Works. 
Oratorical Studies, and Ecclesiastical 
Studies, in ten volumes ; (4) A Treatise 
on the Pontifical Sovereignty ; (5) A 
Treatise on Christian Charity ; (6) A De- 
fence of the Liberty of the Church ; (7) 
Souvenirs of Rome ; (8) The Christian 
Catechism presented to Men of the World ; 
(9) The Convention of the 15th of Sep- 
tember and the Encyclical Letter of the 
8th of Decem'ber ; (10) An Essay, *< Sur 
la Predication Populaire." He also edited 
and wrote prefaces to a variety of religious 
works, educational, biographical, &c. 
His literary acquirements were acknow- 
ledged by his admission into the French 
Academy, but all his zeal in the cause of 
religion did not obtain for him the honour 
of a Cardinal's hat, which his friends 
certainly very much coveted on his behalf. 
His opinions, however, were too large 
and liberal to chime in exactly with those 
of the Roman Curia under Pio Kono ; and 
he never heartily supported ** Ultramon- 
tanism," though he loyally accepted the 
decrees of the Vatican Council as binding 



on his conscience. Had his life been pro- 
longed, however, it is quite possible that 
this honour might have been bestowed on. 
him by Pope Leo. 

The fine, tall figure and intellectual and 
commanding countenance of Monsignor 
Dupanloup will not easily be forgotten by 
those who have heard him preach sermons 
or deliver ** Conferences, or who have 
known him or met him in private life. 
He looked, every inch of him, one of 
Nature's gentlemen ; and even amcug the 
non-religious portion of the French nation 
in his diocese he was much respected on 
account of his noble and generous nature. 
In England he was so far venerated and 
loved that his name was " given out *' j 
at mass yesterday in several Roman 
Catholic chapels in the metropolis, the 
prayers of tne congregation being re- 
quested " for the repose of his soul. \ 

Those who wish to study the character 
and career of Bishop Dupanloup in greater 
detail should refer to the pages of * < C^^- 
brities Catholimies Contemporaines," 
edited by M. Xonis and M. Engine 
Veuillot. 



CARDINAL CULLEN. 
(0BITU1.RT Noncx, Friday, October 25, 1878.) 



Cardinal Cullen, the Roman Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, died yesterday after- 
noon at his residence in Eccles^street, 
Dublin. Although he had been in delicate 
health for more than 12 months, and had 
obtained the assistance of Canon M'Cabe 
as coadjutor to administer the diocese, no 
serious apprehensions had been felt re- 
specting him, and his death was quite im- 
cxpected. It is supposed to have been 
caused by aneurism of the heart. His 
loss will give a severe shock to the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which he was the dis- 
tinguished heaa in Ireland, and will be 
generally regretted, even by those who 
difiered most widely from nim on reli- 
gious and political questions. 

Of the early life of the Right Rev. 
Paul Cullen, D.D., but little is known 
beyond the fact that he was bom about 
the year 1800, in the county of Meath, 
and was a member of a respectable family, 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. They 
are now among the most wealthy graziers 
in the country, and have considerable 
property in Heath and Elildare. His 



Christian name, which is not at all % 
common one in Ireland, would seem to 
denote an early dedication of his life to 
the priestly office, to which especial 
honour is-attached in a social as well as 
religious aspect by the Roman Catholic 

Peasantry and industrial classes. Having 
een ordained for the ministry, he was 
sent to Rome, where he spent nearly 30 
years of his life, and rose to a position of 
trust and eminence in the councils of the 
Yatican. He was officially connected with 
the management of the Irish College at 
Rome, but this was the only bond of con- 
nexion with his own country, and there 
can be no doubt that his ideas were deeply 
tinged by the impressions derived from 
foreign experience, and associated with 
the narrow circle in which he moved. In 
1849 the death of Dr. Crolly, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, created 
a vacancy in that important see, and, the 
Suffragan Bishops having been divided in 
opinion as to the choice of his successor, 
the Pope settled the dispute suo more by 
appointing Dr. Cullen Primate of AU 
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Ireland. This exercise of Pi^al authority 
was regarded as an infringement of the 
eleetive rights or usage which had been 
previously recognized, and created much 
dissatisfaction at the time, though the 
supreme will of the Holy See wlis obeyed. 
To avoid scandal in the Church, the 
"bishops and clergy who had lived under a 
different regime suppressed their discon- 
tent, and the feeling gradually wore away. 
It was the first step, however, towards the 
enforcement of a despotic control whichhas 
since dominated the whole ecclesiastical 
system in Ireland. In pursuance of what 
seems to have been a deliberate purpose, 
the vindication of a principle which may 
he deemed essential to the preservation of 
unity and the concentration of power, the 
pre-existing plan of clerical government 
%&s been chsmged. The degree of inde- 
pendence which had been before enjoyed 
was taken away, and bishops and clergy 
were brought more into subjection to the 
direct authority of the Vatican. In 
furtherance of this policy, bishops were 
no longer elected by the clergy, and the 
old constitutional office of parish priest 
was superseded by that of administrator. 
The former possessed an independent 
parochial jurisdiction so long as he did 
not violate any canonical law, while the 
latter had no fixity of tenure, and might 
at any time be removed at the will of the 
diocesaD, without being entitled to any 
compensation for even capricious disturb- 
ance. This change, which is being gra- 
dually and steadily worked out as oppor- 
tunity offers, constitutes one of the most 
remarkable points of difference between 
the government of the Ohui,ch of Rome 
m Ireland in the days of Cardinal Cullen 
and those of his predecessor. On the 
death of the late Dr. Murray, in 1851, 
Dr. Cullen was transferred from the 
Primatial See of Armagh to the more im- 
portant though less ancient and, in an 
ecclesiastical sense, leas dignified one of 
Dublin. It was in this position that his 
views and principles had full develop- 
ment and scope. No two cliaracters could 
be more different than those of the mild 
and pfenial Archbishop Murray, whose 
liberal spirit conciliated many opponents 
of the Catholic claims and attracted the 
cordial esteem and friendship of the Pro- 
testant gentry, and the ascetic Prelate 
who possessed no social sympathies, but 
looked, if not with suspicion and distrust, 
at least with cold and gloomy reserve, 
upon those of a heretical creed. He in- 
fused a new spirit into the social as well 
as the religious life of the country, re- 



garding with (^prehension the effects of 
a liberal mixture of different religious 
sects, not only in educatiopal, but in other 
matters which previously afforded a 
common ground of action. He set up 
anew and strengthened by every means 
the old barrier of sectarian isolation and 
exclusiveness, and the result is a growth, 
of the spirit in the country which may be 
more zealous and devotional, but is also 
moie narrow and illiberal than prevailed 
before his time, though it is to some ex- 
tent counteracted by nooro' tolerant and 
trustful principles. He was, as erery one 
knows, an Ultramontane of the most un- 
compromising type, and though there 
were many, both of the clergy and laity, 
who dissented from his opinions, few had 
the courage to oppose them, enforced aa 
they were by a systematic policy whi(^ 
made its infiuence felt and feared. 

The name of Archbishop Cullen has 
been a foremost one in the history of Ire- 
land for the last 28 years. No man in the 
kingdom has exercised a greater personal 
influence^ or wielded more absolute power, 
by virtue of his high episcopal position as 
a Prince of the Church, Archbishop of 
the Metropolitan See, and Legate of the 
Pope. Mis authority, however, was not 
used for any selfish motive, or for the 
gratification of an arbitrary will, but in a 
conscientious and considerate spirit for 
the advancement of the interests of reli- 
gion, according, to his ideas of what was 
patriotic and right It was not only im- 
plicitly obeyed, but was received wim the 
respect and deference due to his office and 
his character. There have been few occa- 
sions on which his episcopal rule excited 
afluy feeling of bitter res^itment, though 
it was enforced when necessary with 
peremptory and inflexible decision. One 
notable exception — ^the case of Father 
0*Keefe — is of recent occurrence and now 
deeply impressed upon the memory by i*e- 
markable facts, which do not need any 
further reference. That case involved an 
issue affeotina; the principles of ecclesias- 
tical government, both as regards internal 
discipline and the authority of the Church 
in matters affecting faith and morals. The 
educational controversy, in which the 
Cardinal maintained an attitude of deter- 
mined hostility to the mixed system of 
education, was at the bottom of this dis- 
pute, though it became one of a graver 
character when the questions of canonical 
and constitutional right were introduced. 
From the first the Cardinal has been un- 
flinching and indefatigable in his advocacy 
of denominationalism, and there oa-n b^ 
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no doubt that the reealt of his persistent 
efforts has been to transform the national 
Eastern into one, in fact, denominational; 
though the shadow of this principle on 
which it was founded is cast over. He op- 
posed the mixed system, however, with 
fitill more uncompromising antagonism. 
Af t^ a memorable struggle he succeeded 
in the famous Synod of Thurles by a 
majority of one vote in procuring the 
issue of an edict condemning the national 
schools. This has been a fruitful subject 
of contention ever since, and a severe em- 
barrassment alike to the Church itself and 
to the State. This may be said to have 
been the only question <^ a political nature 
with which the Cardinal concerned him- 
self, and it was oidy in consideration of 
the religious element that he took an 
active part in tiie agitation respecting it. 
He did not intermeddle in par^ stri^ or 
controversies, or countenance interference 
of his clergy in electioneering or other 
political movem^its* In this respect the 
diocese of Dublin contrasted creditably 
with others in the country. All the 
thoughts and energies of his life were 
directed to &e int^sta of religion, and 
he enforced, on the part of all who were 
subject to his authority, the strictest at- 
tention to tlieir parochial duties. He was 
an earnest advocate and supporter of the 
temperance cause, and gave material help 
in promoting the Sunday Closing Act and 
other social reforms. His lojral attachm^it 
to the Crown and Constitution of England 
was shown with earnest and consistent 



firmness in trying times in spite of popular 
clamour and at the risk of personal odium. 
To none in Her Majesty's dominions was 
the British Government more indebted 
for co-operation in extinguishing the 
flames of insurrection during the Fenian 
excitement and restoring tranquillity and 
order in the country. His great influence 
was thrown heartily into the scale of con- 
stitutional authority, and he spared no 
exertions to put down every form of secret 
societies, which he believed to be incom- 
patible with the duty of a citizen and a 
Christian. In private life he was most 
estimable, and under a cold and stem 
exterior had a warm and generous heart* 
Witli the exception of Dr. McHale, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and Dr. Delaay, Bishop 
of Corky he was the oldest Prelate in Ire- 
land. As already stated, he was ap» 
pointed to the See of Armagh and Primacy 
of All Ireland in 1850 ; in 1862 he was 
translated to Dublin, and in 1866 pro- 
claimed a Cardinal priest, being the first 
Iri^man who was invested with the 
purple and raised to the rank of a Prince 
of his Church ; in 1859 he served as 
director to the Holy See by organizing 
an Irish Brigade, who went to assist in 
restoring the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope. He was not present at the election 
of Leo XUL, although he left Ireland to 
attend. He was trustee for property to an 
immense amount bequeathed for religious 
purposes— a proof of the confidence re- 
posed in him and the zeal he insnired. 



(Leading Articlb, Feiday, Octobee 25, 1878.) 



The death of Cardinal Citllen takes 
away an ecclesiastic who has for many 
years been the most fervent representa- 
tive of Irish Ultramontanism, and who 
was a considerable figure even in the 
Koman hierarchy. Undistinguished as a 
theologian, a writer, or a preacher, he 
typified better than any other prelate the 
vast change which has come over the 
spirit of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
as in all other lands, during the present 
generation. Born soon after the begin- 
ning of this century, he had felt the sting 
of the mischievous laws to which the 
Catholic Emancipation Act gave the last 
touch of extinction, and, after being 
taught in a village school, he was sent to 
Italy while still a boy to be educated for 
the priesthood. Sucn, indeed, was the 
old system of training the Irish youth for 
the sacred office. It was more expensive 



to send a lad to be educated in France, 
Spain, or Italy than it notv is to keep him 
at Maynooth ; and hence most of the 
older ecclesiastics came from a higher 
social class than those of the present day. 
They also returned to Ireland with some 
measure of foreign culture, which is 
scarcely rivalled by the results of the 
training at Maynooth, The repeal of the 
Penal Laws and the institution of that 
college have, by a curious perversity, 
tended to withdraw the ecclesiastical 
guides of the peasantry from contact with 
the higher intellectual currents of the age. 
Maynooth had been in existence for a few 
years when Paul Cullen chose to > e a 
priest ; but, as his parents belon£ed to 
the middle rank of society, they were 
able to follow the past custom of sending 
their son to study theology in the scboola 
of the Continent. Had he returned to his 

2 
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native oonntryassoonafrhe was ordainedi 
he might, perhaps, have been neither 
more nor less Liberal than the older race 
of Irish priests. But he took up his 
abode in Rbme, and he became one of 
those ecclesiastics who set in motion the 
elaborate machinery of the Vatican* He 
was emploved for many years in what 
may be called the Irish department, and 
in connexion with the Irish college. Thus 
he beoame profoundly acquainted with 
the political and the theological affairs of 
his country. He learned to know them 
as well as they can be known by the 
medium of correspondence and personal 
interviews at a aistance from- the scene 
of strife and from the atmosphere of Irish 
passion. 

Meanwhile, the spirit of Ultramon- 
tanism had been gathering strength 
throughout the whole of Western Europe 
under the influence V)f the feelins that 
the unity of the Latin Church was 
menaced bv scepticism, political revolu- 
tion, and the tendencv of nations to assert 
their own individuality. Men like Db 
Maistbe had seen that more centraliza- 
tion — ^a firmer lone of authority at the 
Vatican — ^was needed to resist the disin- 
tegrating forces, and Home was quick to 
learn the lesson taught by her keener 
minds. Ko where could a. young eccle- 
siastic be so speedily transformed by the 
new spirit as in one of the con^ega- 
tions which manage the religious 
affairs of the most distant lands from the 
Vatican. Paul Cullen, while still a 
young man, had to study the appeals 
from the Irish clergy against their pre- 
dates ; the disputes of the Irish hierarchy 
with the English Government ; the sys- 
tem of education, and. the training, of the 
priesthood. He had to draw up^ report* 
which virtually investedhim with the des- 
potism of the Vatican. Thus he gathered 
Italian ideaa of discipline, and he must 
often have been shocked by the wild tone of 
independence with which the Irish priests 
sometimes spoke of the PcK>acy when 
they wished to show the English Govern- 
ment that they were loyal subjects of the 
Crown. Such outbursts of freedom must. 
have appeared as licentious to a bureau- 
crat of the Vatican as the criticism of the 
House of Commons might seem to an 
otficial trained in the silent traditions of 
Hu^sian obedience. No wonder^ then^ 
that so capable an ecclesiastic as Paul 
Cullen became a favourite with Gkegoky 
XVI. and Pius IX. He. had his reward 
in 1849, when the death of Dr. Crolly 
made, a vacancy in the Archbishopric of 



Armagh. The suffragan bishops of that 
diocese did not, indeed, put the name of 
Dr. Cullen among the list of three eccle- 
siastics whom, in the usual fashion, they 
submitted to the Vatican, in ascending 
order of worthiness, as qualified to rule 
the see ; but the Pope set aside their re- 
commendation, and gave the dignity to 
Dr. Cullen. He did exactly the same 
thing after the death of Cardinal Wise- 
man, and thus it happened that Dr. Man- 
ning became Archbishop of Westminster. 
In Ireland, at least, his assertion of 
authority was resented by a clergy who 
had still much of the -same independent 
spirit as the old Gallicans ; but the iron 
pressure of the Boman discipline always 
baffles little spurts of freedom, and the 
Irish bishops had to submit. Very soon 
they found that in Archbishop Cullen 
the Pope had sent an ecclesiastic who was 
to iflake a profound change in the whole 
spirit of their communion. Some of 
them, at least, had been ready 'to accept 
from the English Government a plan of 
national education which should allow 
Protestants and Catholics to meet in the 
same ckss-rooms. The vigilant eye of 
Archbishop Cullen saw at a glance, on 
the other hand, that the training of the 
" Godless colleges " would be hostile to 
the spirit' of Ultramontanism just in pro- 
portion to the degree in which it should 
be UBsectarian. Ultramontanism, he 
knew, was not so much a code of definite 
principles as a tendency ; and the very 
thing it wanted to destroy was that 
temper of Liberalism which the Queen's 
Colleges would foster. Hence he launched 
aeaiost the whole system of *' godless " 
education pastorals filled with anathemas 
fresh from the banks of the Tiber. Catholic 
parents were warned that they would risk 
the salvation of their sons if they should 
allow them to be taught by heretical pro 
fessor^and associate with heretical yoimg 
men. Nor can there be any doubt that if 
Catholicism requires such a theological 
spirit as his, it also needs his system of 
isolation. With unflinching zeal he pur- 
sued tlie same system when he was trans 
lated to the Archbishopric of Dublin ; 
and ia that diocese his influence was the 
more marked because his predecessor. Dr. 
MuBBAY, had been as much noted for the 
liberalism with which he treated national 
education as for the amiability of his 
character. Archbishop Cullen proceeded 
to establish & Catholic University, and 
the experiment Was made memorable by 
his choice of the first rector. In Dr. 
Newman he selected a man of incompar* 
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able qualifications for the scholastic part 
of the dut3% but at the same time pro- 
foundly unlike himself in mental and 
theological temper. The subtle intellect 
that had written the University Sermons 
and the essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine could scarcely sym- 
pathize with the dictatorial directness of 
the newer school. Hence Dr. Newman's 
connexion with the Catholic University 
soon closed. Archbishop Cullbn went 
on, however, without fliiJbhing ; and, 
supported by the Vatican, he .gradually 
beat down all opposition. Thanks to his 
influence, the Queen's Colleges lie under 
the ban of the Catholic clergy, and he 
also did much to destroy the unsectarian 
character of the national schools. Thus 
he earned by zealous service the rank of 
tho Cardinalate — an honour which was 
the more marked in his case because he 
was the first Irishman to whom it had 
been given since the Reformation. 

In the s:\mo spirit, but with still greater 
boldness, he strove to lessen the indepen- 
dence of the parish priests, and to make 
them subject to the will of their bishops, 
who were subject to the will of the Vati- 
can. The priests had inherited consider- 
able rights from a time wlien the dis- 
cipline of Rome was lax. But those 
rights would be fatal to the perfect work- 
ing of the system which Cardinal Cullbn 
had come from Rome to establish. He 
could not secure the requisite freedom 
from friction until he could declare, as 
Cardinal de Bonnechose did in the 
French Senate, * * My clergy are a regi- 
ment, and when I say to them * March !' 
they march." But he did not find it easy 
to drill Irish priests into a semblance of 
the ecclesiastical janissaries who in other 
lands are the mute servants of the Vatican. 
Father O'Keefe's vehement ax»peals to 
the Canon Law and vigorous ^denuncia- 



tions of his ecclesiastical superiors be- 
trayed an embarrassing teniper. Again, 
however, Cardinal Cltllen and his party 
were absolutely successful. They were 
on the crest of the wave which was sub- 
merging all forms of ecclesiastical nation- 
ality, and the Irish priesthood will soon 
loam to obey the word of command as 
silently as the French. Cardinal Cullen 
wasan interesting man precisely because 
he was the agent of a great change, and 
because he was admirably fitted to be the 
instrument of it. His ascetic temper cut 
him off from the cultivated, easy, tolerant 
ecclesiastics of a past generation. To him 
Rome was everything, and he looked 
askance even at social pleasures which 
threatened to blur the line between her 
fold and that of heresy. To him obedience 
to the audible word of command was the 
first condition of order, and order the 
first necessity of a Church. Ho was an 
ecclesiastical Imperialist, and he governed 
in a perpetual state of siege. Such a man 
could not have the play of mind or the 
broad sympathies which bring mental and 
moral influence, but the very narrowness 
of his view tended to give him fixity of 
aim, and to show him the shortest way 
of victory. His hatred of misrule was 
beneficial to the English Government in 
one way, becatfee it rendered him the 
determined foe of Fenianism and secret 
societies. But he will be chiefly remem- 
bered as the Prelate who made Ireland an 
essentially Ultramontane country, and 
thus began a new political as well as 
ecclesiastical chapter of her history. Fer- 
vently sincere, single-minded, devout, 
unflinching, distrustful of culture* a 
Catholic, and nothing but a Catholic, 
domineering, and yet absolutely obedient, 
he represents the militant temper of hii 
Church. If he was not a great Irishman, 
ha was:at least a great Ultramontane. 



ESPARTERO. 
(Obituaby Noticb, Friday, January 10, 1879.) 



Marshal Espartero, Duke of Victoria, 
whose death we recora this mornins, \i'as 
bom in 1792 in the little town of Grana- 
tula, province of La Mancha, and had 
therefore reached the patriarchal age of 
^7. His father, a wheelwright by trade, 
maintained by his manual labour a large 
family of children, of whom the Marshal 
was the youngest. He was originally of 



too delicate a constitution to follow his 
father*s laborious calling. A near relation, 
who was parish priest of a town iu the 
same province, recommended his parents 
to place him at school in order to obtain 
sufficient instruction to qualify him foT 
admission into an ecclesiastical seminary, 
and the expense of this preliminary edu- 
cation was defrayed by the good priest. 
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Before he had completed his studies, the 
French invaded Spain, Among those 
whom love of national independence and 
hatred of the invaders roused from the 
torpor which it was erroneously supposed 
had fallen upon the Spanish people, none 
sprung to arms with more enthusiasm 
than the student class. Espartero, theq 
in his 16th year, quitted his college and 
entered as a volunteer in a corps consist- 
ing chiefly of young men who were pre- 
paring for the same profession, which, 
from that circumstance, was designated 
the ^* Sacred Battalion." After some 
training they were drafted into different 
corps on active service. Espartero, having 
manifested a strong preference for the 
military profession, was sent, through the 
influence of a noble family to whom his 
relation was chaplain, to a military school, 
and in a very few years obtained his com- 
mission as Sub-Lieutenant in the Line. 
By that time, however, the French had 
been driven from the Peninsula, and soon 
after Napoleon ceased to be the ruler of 
France. There was no prospect of employ- 
ment at home, but for the young soldier 
there was a world elsewhere. The South 
American colonies, which repudiated the 
Sovereign whom Napoleon had forced 
upon Spain, rose against the mother 
country and asserted their independence. 
The resistance had been encouraged by 
the Spanish patriots only against the 
French usurper ; but some of the colonies, 
having enjoyed the luxury of indepen- 
dence and proved the possibility of exist- 
ing without being ruled by Spanish 
Viceroys, followed in their own cause the 
example set them by the old country. 
When Spain was completely delivered 
from foreign domination, they refused 
to resume allegiance to the Crown of 
Castile and proclaimed themselves inde- 
pendent States with Republican institu- 
tions. 

The jroung subaltern, who had an 
earnest inclination for the active duties 
of his profession, tendered his service to 
General Morillo, who commanded the ex- 
pedition sent out to reduce Venezuela 
and New Granada fco obedience. He was 
at once accepted, and shared in the promo- 
tion accorded to officers proceeding on 
service to the colonies. Morillo soon had 
an opportunity of appreciating his capa- 
bilities, natural and acquired, and on 
landing in America appointed him secre- 
tary and aide-de-camp. Among the in- 
surgent chiefs who from the outset of the 
struggle made themselves remarkable for 
personal intrepidity and skill was La 



Madrid. He had some time before sur- 
prised an Important fortress held by the 
Royalist troops. Alarm spread along 
the whole line of fortified places ; the 
reserve battalions were brought up to de- 
fend them and to drive the rebel chief into 
the passes from which he had suddenly 
emerged, and by a vigorous attack pre- 
vent the patriots from establishing de- 
fences. It was determined to storm the 
surprised fort at once, and take it, if pos- 
sible, at the point of the bayonet, A bat- 
talion volunteered as the storming party. 
Espartero, employed on the persona] staff 
of the General, had as yet done no regi- 
mental duty, and longed, with the ardour 
of a true soldier, for an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. He asked and 
obtained permission of his chief to join 
the party. The fortress was attacSed, 
and after an hour's fighting the Royalists 
were repulsed with loss and their com- 
manding officer killed. They returned to 
the charge, and were again driven back. 
The third time the Royalists, who had 
lost nearly half their number and most of 
their officers killed or severely wounded, 
were for withdrawing altogether. The * 
young aide-de-camp insisted on making 
one more attempt. He sent wovd to the 
General that if he had a supply of ammu- 
nition and 100 men he could take the fort 
in an hour. "Tell him," said the chief, 
'< that he shall have 200 and I give him 
four hours ; if he succeeds, he shall not 
go unrewarded." Before the promised 
ammunition and reinforcements came up, 
Espartero (the senior officers having been 
killed or disabled) led the remnant of his 
force to a part of ^e fort which was 
weakly defended. He rallied those who 
had fallen back, put himself at the head, 
and shouted, '' Twenty ounces of gold to 
the man who ptdls down the rebel flag 1** 
He dashed forward at the same instant, 
some 200 men followed, and the attack 
was so furious that the patriots, though 
more numerous, abandoned the works 
with hardly any attempt at resistance. 
In half an hour the Republican flag was 
torn down from the parapet by Espartero 
himself and the Royal standard was float- 
ing in its place. He was named to the 
command of the battalion he had led so 
well, and soon after distinguished himself 
in another important combat in which La 
Madrid was agaip beaten. The following 
year he was promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel, with the command of a regiment, 
and with this corps he routed the bands 
of Rueto. In 1822 he was made Colonel, 
with the command of a bri^rade. and from 
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that year until the fall of Ayacucho, in 

1824, and the signal victory gained by 
the patriot General Snare against the 
Viceroy La Sema, which secured the in- 
dependence of Bolivia and put an end to 
Spanish domination in that part of 
America, the soldier of fortune gave 
numerous proofs of professional skill and 
personal gallantry. 

Espartero returned to Spain when the 
evacuation of the American Provinces by 
the Royalist army became inevitable, and 
was sent with despatches to the Madrid 
Government, in which the General-in- 
Chief did full justice to the services of his 
subordinate. He was promoted to Briga- 
dier-General and named to the command 
of Logrono, the chief town of the Rioja. 
He was then in his 32d year, manly and 
soldier-like in appearance, and of pleasing 
manners. Here he became acquainted 
with the daughter of a wealthy proprietor 
named Santa Cruz. The intimacy ripened 
into aflFection, and they were married in 

1825. Soon after his marriage he was 
transferred to the command of Palma, 
the capital of the Balearic Islands, where 
he continued for some time in perfect 
tTan:iuillity and in the enjoyment of all 
the happiness which ample means, local 
rank, and the society of an amiable and 
accomplished lady could bestow. 

On the death of Ferdinand YII. (Sep- 
tember, 1833) Espartero unhesitatingly 
declared for the cause of his daughter, 
then only three years old, sent in his ad- 
hesion to the Queen Regent Maria Chris- 
tina, and asked to be employed on active 
service in the province where the Carlist 
insurrection originally broke out, or 
wherever the Government might deem his 
services most useful. The request of a 
man who had already distinguished him- 
self was immediately granted, and he was 
appointed to the command of the province 
of Biscay. The state and prospects of 
Spain at that period were most gloomy. 
The greater part of Biscay was in the 
power of the Carlists, and though the 
corps of General Rodii, no longer required 
in Portugal after the defeat of Dom 
Miguel, joined the Queen's army in the 
northern provinces, this advantage was 
more than counterbalanced by the in- 
creasing strength and organization of the 
insurgents under Zumalcarregui, and the 
enthusiasm created by the presence of the 
Pretender among them at the review held 
by him in August, 1834, in Navarre, when 
there mustered a corps of 16,000 men ex- 
clusive of the bands in Biscay. The 
Queen's forces wara at that time distri- 



buted in a number of weakly-fortified 
posts at a distance from each other. The 
Carlists, who had hitherto kept in the 
mountains, occasionally descending to 
make sudden attacks on detached corps, 
assumed the offensive in* the spring of 
1835 ; their operations began to assume a 
decisive character, and their advantages 
were rapid and frequent. In April the 
Queen's troops were repulsed with a loss 
of 2,000 men ; General Oran was utterly 
defeated in the Bastan (Navarre), and the 
triumphant progress of Zumalcarregui 
continued unabated till his death on June 
25 in the same year, from a severe wound 
in the knee. In December, 1835, the h ead- 
quarters of the Queen's army were at 
Vitoria, and Espartero, a short time 
before promoted to lieutenant-Generai, 
commanded a division under Cordova. 
This General had done something towards 
restoring the discipline of the army, which 
when he took the command was in a very 
deplorable state, owing to its want of re- 
sources of every kind and its many dis- 
comfitures in the field. It was reserved 
for Espartero to complete Ae work com- 
menced by his superior, and the first 
signal proof he gave of his resolution "to 
do so was during his stay in the capital of 
Alava. 

There was at that time attached to the 
brigade of Jaureguy (called El Pastor, 
from his original occupation before he be- 
came chief of a guerilla band against the 
French invaders) a sort of regular corps 
known as Chapel-Gorris, or Red Caps, 
consisting principally of •Guipuzcoans. 
They were useful in the Basque moun- 
tains as iclaireurSf were very brave, very 
gay, and good fellows enough in quarters ; 
hated the Carlists intensely, oat had 
loose notions about property ; were un- 
scrupulous where there was an opportu- 
nity of plunder among friends or foes, 
and were, consequently, objects of much 
fear and diriike to the peasantry. They 
had been guilty of diverse excesses and 
had too often escaped punishment. On 
a recent occasion some of these men had 
committed outrages of a more than ordi- 
nary character which could not be passed 
over. On the 7th of December General 
Cordova, accompanied by General E^'ans, 
who commanded the British auxiliaries, 
left Vitoria for Burgos to confer, it wa« 
said, with some Envoy on his way from 
Madrid to Paris. Espartero, on whom 
the authority devolved in the absence of 
his superior, resolved to profit by tliis 
occasion to make an example which would 
not soon be forgotten, particularly as it 
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was rumoured at head-quarters that he 
had been sharply remonstrated with by 
the Government for not checking the ex- 
cesses of his men. 

On tliG morning of the 12th of December 
the unconscious Ghapei-Gorris were 
marched out a few miles on the Miranda- 
del Ebro road. On their arrival at the 
place of rendezvous they were ordered to 
take position on a rising ground. Here 
they beheld drawn up a force of 6,000 
infantry, artillery, and some squadrons 
of cavalry, which had preceded them from 
Vitoria. They were halted to pile arms, 
and then moved to some distance ; the 
cavalry in the meantime advanced and 
occupied the ground between them and 
their piled arms. At that moment only 
they seemed to understand that they were 
brought there for some sinister purpose. 
.The General appeared before them, and 
in an energetic address called upon them 
to denounce the ringleaders, the most 
guilty participators in the crime. They 
were silent, but some seemed as if they 
•would attempt to repossess themselves of 
their muskets ; they were prevented by 
the cavalry. Orders were then given for 
lots to be cast for decimation. The order 
was executed, and 60 unfortunates stood 
apart from their comrades. From these, 
ten were drawn by lot. The firing party 
were ready, and in a few minutes the ten 
who paid the penalty of their own crime 
or that of others were lying dead at the 
foot of the hill. All were not dead, how- 
ever, for one fine young man, who was 
but slightly wounded in the ear and the 
arm, had the presence of mind to throw 
himself on the grass and remain motion- 
less on his face until the troops had all 
marched past and withdrawn. In a few 
days he was carried into Vitoria in secrecy 
and finally recovered. It is probable 
the matter was not unknown to the 
General, who, perhaps, thought the ex- 
ample sufficient for his puxpose ; at all 
events, the young man was not molested. 

The mutiny of the sergeants and pri- 
vates of some battalions of Provincial 
Guards on duty at San Ildefonso, where 
the Queen Regent and her daughters then 
were, on the night of the 11th of August, 
1830, produced the dismissal of the Istu- 
ritz Cabinet and the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1812. The excitement 
was so great that the Ministers fied from 
Madrid and retired to France ; but the 
Military Governor of the capital fell a 
victim to popular resentment. General 
Cordova resigned the command-in- chief 
of the Army, quitted Spain, and repaired 



as quickly as possible to Bayonne. After 
a short lapse of time Espartero was 
gazetted Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Operations in the Northern Pro- 
vinces. 

The Carlists were not slow to profit by 
these disorders and by the diminished 
strength of the Queen's army caused by 
the necessity of sending detachments into 
the interior of the country. They again, 
for the second time, invested the im- 
portant city of Bilbao. The force avail- 
able to Espartero for raising the siege 
was comparatively small ; but the garri- 
sons numbered nearly 7)000 men, and 
General Evans despatched from San 
Sebastian, where he then had his head- 
quarters, 1,300 Spanish troops to their 
assistance and a battalion of the British 
auxiliary force. The steamer in which 
the latter embarked was driven back by 
stress of weather. Lord John Hay, com- 
manding the naval station on the north 
coast, sent also 12 guns and an effective 
detachment of Royal Artillery. In the 
meantime the troops that had been sent 
in pursuit of the Carlist Chiefs Gomez 
and Sanz in their expedition to the in- 
terior successively returned, and Espartero 
soon had 20,000 men at his disposal. The 
positions of the Carlists were strong and 
formidable, and the Azua, an unfordable 
river, had to be crossed by the relieving 
army under a heavy fire from the crest of 
a mountain ridge. A bridge was thrown 
across and the passage was effected by 
the troops. It was midnight on the 25th 
of December, during a heavy storm of 
snow, when Espartero, though suffering 
from a painful affection, placed himself 
at the head of his men and led them to 
the charge. The Carlist positions were 
carried and when day broke the enemy 
were in complete flight and left in 
the hands of the victor the whole of 
their stores and 25 guns. Espartero was 
foremost in the attack, and by his un- 
daunted bravery on this and on all other 
critical occasions he proved that the 
personal exposure of a chief often does 
more for victory than mere generalship. 
This brilliant affair obtained for him tne 
title of Count of Luchana. 

Early in the following year (1837) a 
combined operation was agreed on with 
the object of driving Don Carlos out of 
Guipuzcoa, which was his stronghold* 
By this arrangement Espartero was to 
move from Bilbao, Sarsfield Prom Pampe- 
luna, and Evans from San Sebastian. 
The Carlist army in the provinces was at 
that time over 35,000 strong and had nearly 
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LOO guns. It was not merely in nambers 
that their real strength lay, but in their 
central position, defended by natural 
barriers, and they required very few de- 
tachments for garrisons. The movement 
of Espartero's corps, which amounted to 
about 22,000 men, was to be made simul- 
taneously with the junction at Oyarzun of 
Sarsfield and Evans, whose united force 
was nearly 20,000, and with Espartero, who 
was to advance on Durango and Begara, 
were to march on Ueruani and Tolosa. 
A few days afterwards Sarsfield sent word 
that it was impossible for him to move at 
the time appointed ; he had not a dollar 
to pay his men ; his officers were six 
months in arrear, and he was in such a 
distressing situation tbat he would at- 
tempt no serious operation, but he added 
that when means were afibrdcrd him he 
should at once move. A few weeks later 
Evans, being apprised that some money 
and supplies had reached Pampeluna, 
left San Sebastian on the 10th of March 
to occupy a position from which Vera or 
Oyarzun was accessible and to cover the 
expected movement on those towns. The 
Carlists in bis front were 8,000 strong. 
Evans attacked them at daybreak, and 
his troops carried their positions in 
gallant style. The enemy then esta- 
blished themselves on almost inaccessible 
heights, and kept up a heavy fire without 
making much impression on the Queen's 
troops, though the loss was considerable 
pn both sides ; but Evans found himself 
hardly two miles from the appointed 
rendezvous. Before advancing further it 
was necessary to learn something about 
Sarsfi eld's column and in the meantime 
to fortify the captured redoubts. Espar- 
tero was punctual, and had moved the 
same day (10th of March) from Bilbao 
towards Durango. He encountered little 
resistance, the Catiists directing their 
attention principally to Hemani, their 
object beii^ to prevent at all cost the 
junction of Sarsfield and Evans. 

While waiting for news of Sarsfield a 
despatch was received from him by Evans 
the next day, dated two days before, an- 
nouncing that he was preparing to advance 
by Lecumberri upon Hemani, instead of 
by Vera and Oyarzun, and a second letter 
to the same effect. This sudden depar- 
ture from the original arrangement, for 
which no reason was given, created the 
greatest regret and apprehension, as a 
movement Uirough mountain passes, close 
to the enemy's centre, defended by a large 
force of infantry and cavalry, with a 
certainty of reinforcements, was a most 



dangerous undertaking. There was no 
help for it ; a corresponding movement 
by Evans and an attack in front to draw 
off the enemy's attention were the only 
chances of saving Sarsfield from the con- 
sequences of so hazardous an adventure. 
Evans advanced without loss of time, and 
after two days' hard fighting, driving the 
Carlists from their positions, ne was on the 
point of attacking Hernani, when it was 
found that a reinforcement of over 5,000 
men, who were believed to be at that 
moment engaged with Sarsfield, had 
reached the enemy. 

Another despatch later in the afternoon 
announced that Sarsfield had again 
changed his mind ; that he had moved 
out of Pampeluna a few miles, but that a 
heavy fall of snow during the night com- 
pletely prevented any further progress. 
Evans was then only a mile from Hernani, 
but as between him and that town there 
were 22 Carlist battalions and a body o£ 
cavalry, its capture was impossible. 
Further co-operation with Sarsfield was 
out of the question and a new arrange- 
ment with Espartero became necessary. 
Evans's force fell back on Ayetta, in front 
of San Sebastian, retaining the same 
positions they had gained some days 
before. Sarsfield acted wisely in return- 
ing to Pampeluna without venturing into 
the formidable jxass of Lecumberri. His 
great fault was hi.<* ever attempting to do 
so, for had he persisted his column would, 
in all probability, have been destroyed. 
He was immediately removed from his 
command. 

Towards the end of April (1837) Evans's 
force on the Ayetta lines was about 
10,000 ; the enemy in his front, strongly 
posted and with many guns, amounted to 
double that number. With such a dis- 
parity it was impossible to dislodge 
them, and the operation was only practi- 
cable by a junction with a part of the 
main army from Bilbao. The proposal 
was made by Evans to the General-in- 
Chief and at once accepted. On the 1st 
of May six battalions of Spanish troops 
arrived by sea at San Sebastian. No time 
was lost. Evans moved forward with his 
auxiliaries on the 3d and occupied his 
former positions of the 13th of March, 
ready to commence fighting on the arrival 
of the remainder. Before, however, 
these reinforcements had time to come 
up, the Carlists made a'desperate attack 
on his position, and after four hours* 
fighting, durins which their guns at points 
blank range did considerable execution, 
th^ were routed with great slaughter ano 
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forced to take shelter in their redoubts. 
On the 9tb Espartero arrived ; two davs 
after the whole force landed ; and the 
army, including the auxiliaries, then 
amounted to 24,000 infantry and cavalry. 
On the 14th Espartero advanced against 
Hernani. The enemy in front, 14 batta- 
lions, gallantly and obstinately defended 
their positions. Espartero offered Evans 
to allow some battalions of the British 
Legion to take the lead. The offer, in- 
tended as an honour, was eagerly accepted. 
The battalions did take the lead ; they 
scaled the ramparts and fought in the 
streets of the town. Spaniards and auxi- 
liaries soon became the masters. Hernani 
was taken, and Espartero fixed his head- 
quarters there, while some four or five 
thousand Carlists remained in observation 
on the heights a few miles in advance. 
Evans at once moved on with 9,000 men 
to the attack of Oyaczun, Irun, and Font- 
arabia. These towns fell one after the 
other after two days' fighting, and their 
fall completely opened the communica- 
tions with the French frontier. On the ' 
third day after the capture of Fontarabia, 
the British Legion was again at Hernani, 
and accompanied for a few leagues the 
General-in-Chief on his march to Navarre. 
On their way they were attacked by the 
Carlists, but the Legion Artillery drove 
them out of their intrenchments in less 
than half an hour and put them to flight. 
The principal strongholds in Guipuzooa 
being thus captured, a Carlist expedition 
left the Basque Provinces towards the end 
of May, and made a circuitous march 
through parts of the kingdom, during 
which they had several severe actions with 
the Queen's troops. They gained no ad- 
herents in the northern division of Aragon, 
nor even in the mountains of Catalonia, 
They made the best of their way to the 
districts occupied by Cabrera, but those 
districts could not afford them the sup- 
plies they needed. They then penetrated 
into Castile, where they were joined by 
reinforcements from the provinces, which 
increased their strength to 16,000 infantry 
and 1,200 horse, nominally commanded 
by Don Carlos, and approached to within 
four miles of Madrid. The only garrison 
of Madrid consisted of some 8,000 National 
Guards, well armed and equipped, and 
Espartero was summoned in all haste 
from the northern banks of the Ebro to 
the defence of the capital. On his ap- 
proach the Carlists at once fell back. He 
pursued them without loss of time, came 
up with the rear guard at Aranda del 
Duero and attacked and drove ^em into 



the mountains of Soria. Here the remains 
of the enemy separated into two columns 
of about 6,000 each, with one of which 
Don Carlos was, Espartero got between 
this column and the other, which was 
commanded by Don Sebastian, who, with 
Crenerals Zariategui, Villa Real, and other 
chiefs, made their way by rapid marches 
back to Biscay. The other column, with 
Don Carlos, wandered about for several 
days, and, by night marches through the 
forests of the Sierra, escaped Espartero's 
pursuit and sought rest and safety on the 
northern bank of the Ebro, which they 
reached in a most miserable condition, 
after traversing the country to the extent 
of nearly 1,000 miles. 

Unfortunately, the same '"causes which 
hEtd so often during the war retarded its 
operations once more paralyzed the 
Queen's army. Espartero, who had just 
beaten and dispersed the invaders of 
Castile, found himself, from want of the 
most indispensable supplies, unable to 
continue his pursuit of the enemy into 
the fastnesses of the northern provinces. 
His enforced leisture enabled him to turn 
his attention to another matter as neces- 
sary as following up the Carlists — ^namely, 
the reorganization of his army. Besides 
the real destitution to which it w»b so 
often reduced, means had been taken to 
create among thenon-oommissioned officers 
and men, who were almost all Liberals, 
doubts and suspicions as to the fidelity of 
their chiefs to the Constitutional cause* 
The failure of Sarsfield in hisengagenoents 
respecting the combined movement with 
Espartero and Evans, already described, 
seemed to justify the charge of bad faith. 
There was no good reason to believe that 
it was founded in truth, Sarsfield had 
served and commanded, not without dis- 
tinction, in the groat War of Indepen- 
dence with Napoleon, and by all accounts 
was a gallant soldier and an honoorable 
gentleman as became the descendant of 
the Sarsfields of Limerick. His apparent 
defection on the occasion referred to was 
really attributable to the bad state, of his 
health, which, as he himself said, was 
** completely shattered.** Whole bat- 
talions, however, had mutinied and mur- 
dered their Generals at Miranda en the 
Ebro, at "Vitoria and Pampeluna, and at- 
tempted to do the same at Hernani ; and 
Sarsfield was one of the first victims. 

It has been seen how Espartero checked 
the excesses of the soldiery in the affaii 
of the Chapel-Gorris. He was not less 
resolute in dealing with their superiors. 
The murderers of {iscalera at Miranda 
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and of the Governor Alvarez at Yitoria 
were tried and shot. The colonel of a 
well-known regiment of the Line, who, if 
he had not taken an active part, had at 
least connived at the murder of Sarsfield^ 
was arrested, tried, and shot the same 
day near Pampeluna in presence of his 
own men ; and the leaders of each rank 
during the mutinies were ' dismissed the 
army, or other^iise punished. By these 
energetic measures order and discipline 
were soon restored. 

In the following year (1838) tjie Car- 
lists attempted another expedition to the 
south of the Ebro, without success, and 
one column was destroyed or made pri- 
soners by Espartero. ^Nevertheless, for 
more than 12 months the army continued 
in want of magazines, equipments, and 
means of transport. Espartero had issued 
a manifesto condemning the project of the 
Government to form an army of reserve 
while the army of operations was in such 
destitution, to be commanded by a 
General known to be hostile to him. This 
army was really intended to counter- 
halance the inf uence of Espartero. In 
January (1889) there was a change of Go- 
vernment in Madrid, which was produc- 
tive of important aavantages. The new 
Minister of War was General Alaix, and 
few men in Spain were so well acquainted 
with the reqairements of an army in the 
field. He was, moreover, a thoroughly 
hontst man, and belonged to none of the 
political parties that then disputed power. 
Ue made such arrangements that by the 
time the campaign opened the troops 
were in a most efficient condition, and 
Espartero found himself for the first time 
with eqii^>meHts, shoes, means of trans- 
port, and three or four months* provisions 
in his magazines. As the resources of 
the Queen's army increased, those of the 
Garlista niptdly diminished. The signal 
victory of Guardamino, where the 
General's personal valour was conspicu- 
ously displayed at a most critical 
moment, was the first of the campaign. 
The movement on Ordana which followed 
and the turning of the enemy's position 
at Balmaseda and Villa Real de Alava 
were skilfully conducted and were com- 
pletely successful. 

The Queen's army soon occupied the 
mountain region which commanded the 
enemy's country, the passes of which had 
been held by them for six years. The 
Carlists were now greatly discouraged. 
They had become weary of the war, 
and the Prince for whom they carried 
it on had bob^ much in their esti- 



mation. Their Greneral, Maroto, niod 
other chiefs who had most influence knew 
that further resistance was useless. Tbs 
desire for peace was universal. Negotia- 
tions with that view had been going on 
for some months, and were now brought 
to a successful issue. Espartero led his 
victorious troops down from the heights 
to Bergara ; on the 31st of August, 1839, 
the Convention was signed, and 24 bat- 
talions of Oarlist veterans laid down their 
arms, and, with full confidence in the 
good faith of her General, acknowledged 
the authority of Queen Isabella II. 

During the summer of the following 
year Espartero completed his work by the 
defeat and expulsion of Cabrera and his 
bands from the mountains of Catalonia 
and Lower Aragon. The Civil War, 
which had lasted seven years, was now at 
an end, and throughout Spain there was 
not a single Carlist in arms. Espartero, 
hailed by the nation as the pacificator of 
his country, was created Duke of Victoria 
and Morella, Grandee, and Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, having for his previous 
deeds received all the military orders of 
ehivalry known to Spain. The English 
Government, in recognition of his great 
services to his country, conferred upon 
him the Grand Cross of the Bath.* 

It would have been well had he re- 
mained contented with the immense popu- 
larity which rewarded such signal services 
and the title of Liberator of uis country. 
In Spain no part^ considers itself com- 
plete without a military chief at its head, 
and the more advanced Liberals, or Pro^ 
gresistcu as they were called in opposition 
to the OonservaMves, or ModeradoSf were 
proud to adopt the foremost man of the 
time as their champion. A dissension 8oo« 
arose between him and the new War 
Minister respecting the promotion he had 
asked for his military and confidential 
secretary, which was somewhat ungra- 
ciously refused. The Ministers had to 
resign, and the secretary, of course, ob- 
tained what was asked from their succes- 
sors. His great influence with the army 
and the nation, as well as his alliance 
with the FrogresistaSf made Espartero 
obnoxious to the Court and the Govern- 
ment ; and, in opposition to the new 
chief of the Liberals, a Bill was drawn up 
on the French model, imposing certain 
important restrictions on municipal 
liberties. It was known that Espartero 
highly disapproved this measuroi but it 
was presented to the Cortes by the 
Cabinet, passed into law, and, in spite of 
his reiterated protests, received the sane- 
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tion of the Queen Regent. An insurrec- 
tionary movement immediately followed 
in diverse parts of the country, while it 
"was known that the army declared for its 
General. The Ministry fell. Espartero, 
fresh from his crowning victory in Cata- 
lonia, entered Madrid in triumph, and 
was named President of the new Cabinet. , 
The Queen Mother, who was then at Va- 
lencia, resigned her functions as Regent 
of the kingdom, and embarked for France 
on the 12th of October. In May the fol- 
lowing year (1341) Espartero, after a 
struggle between those who wanted a 
Regency of three and those who would 
have but one, was elected by the Cortes 
sole Regent of Spain during the minority 
of Queen Isabella, and proceeded, amid 
the enthusiastic shouts of the people, to 
take the oaths of fidelity to the Queen 
and the Constitution. 

His services were too remarkable and 
Lis position too high not to excite the 
jealousy and dislike of men whom he so 
much surpassed and who set themselves 
to conspire against him. In November 
the same year a military insurrection 
l»roke out simultaneously in Pampeluna 
and Madrid. O'JDonnell, who was at the 
head of the former, gained over a certain 
number ^f the garrison and got possession 
of the citadel during the night. The 
leaders oi the movements in Madrid were 
Concha and Diego Leon, Count of Belas- 
coain (sometimes called by his admirers 
the Murat oi Spain), General of Cavalry. 
0*Donnell threw a few, shells into Pam- 
peluna to force the National Guard to de- 
clare for the Queen- Mother, but without 
effect ; and the Madrid leaders, whose 
object was said to be to obtain possession 
of the Queen's person and carry her off to 
the northern provinces, attacked the 
jRoyal palace. Vigorous resistance was 
offered by the Halberdiers or household 
guard, and the fighting was continued to 
the very doors oi the Royal apartment. 
All Madrid was now thoroughly roused, 
for the attempt was made during the 
night, and the National Guard and troops 
hastened to the spot. The issue was not 
long doubtful. The plot failed igno- 
miniously, and the leaders fled in all 
directions and in various disguises, and 
some lay hiil during the night under the 
arch of a bridge. One or two of the sub- 
ordinates were taken, and Diego Leon was 
discovered a day or two afterwards in 
disguise at some short distance from 
Madrid, waiting for an opportunity to 
escape. He was tried by Court-martial, 
convicted, and shot ; the exasperation of 



the National Guard being so great that 
the Regent did not venture to pardon or 
commute the punishment of his old com- 
rade. The plot having failed in Madrid, 
O'Donnell quitted the citadel of Pampe- 
luna by the postern gate, and with most 
of the soldiers whom he had gained over 
made the best of his way to France. Es- 
partero, who had gone up to the Basque 
Provinces after the flight of O'Donneil, 
returned to Madrid, where he was re- 
ceived with acclamations. 

Towards the close of the following year 
(1842) another insurrection broke out in 
the ever-turbulent city of Barcelona, 
where means had been taken to make the 
manufacturing classes believe that Espar 
tero was sold to England and was pro- 
jecting a commercial treaty, the result o- 
which must be the total ruin of Catalanf 
industry. Van Halen, Count of Pera- 
campe, was Captain-General of the pro- 
vince. There was some fighting between 
the troops and the populace, and some 
shells were thrown from the fortress of 
Monjuich. Espartero set out for Cata- 
lonia when he got news of the insurrec- 
tion, which was put down before he 
arrived. He did not enter Barcelona, 
but remained for a few days in the 
environs. 

The insurrection that next followed 
was far more serious. A combination was 
formed in the early part of 1843 between 
a discontented section of the Prc-gresistas 
and the partisans of the Queen-Mother, 
in order to compel the Regent to sanction 
a general amnesty presented by the 
Cabinet, at the head of which was Lopez. 
Lopez, a rhetorician of marvellous 
fluency, the Castelar of those days, is long 
since forgotten. It was also required of 
Espartero that he should dismiss his con- 
fidential secretary, G eneral Linaj i, who was 
supposed to possess much influence over 
him. His refusal brought on a crisis. 
The Ministers resigned and the Cortes 
wena dissolved. The old story was re- 
vived about the Regent having actually 
signed, at the instigajtion of the obnoxious 
secretary, a commercial treaty with Eng- 
land and thus sacrificed Spanish interests 
to ** perfidious Albion.'* The disaffected 
Deputies hastened to the Provinces ; in a 
few MEe^ks the manufacturing towns of 
Catalonia rose, and their example was 
followed in some places in Aragon and in 
the South. The Revolutionary Junta of 
Barcelona proclaimed the deposition of 
the Regent, who had left Madrid with a 
portion of the army to ^uell the insurrec- 
tion, and, by anticipation, the majority 
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of Queen Isabella, then only 13. A Pro- 
visional Government, formed principally 
of Serrano and Lopez, began by denounc- 
ing Fspartero as a traitor to the country 
and depriving him of the rank and honours 
which he had so well earned. He tried to 

Eut down the movement, but the army 
ad in great part been secured bv the 
conspirators. His partisans accused him 
of remaining too long inactive in Albacete 
in Mnrcia, and thus allowing his enemies 
to gather strength. But he was well aware 
that he could no longer place implicit 
reliance on the troops, and after some 
ineffectual attempts he escaped to Cadiz 
at the end of July, where he embarked 
with a few faithful followers on board an 
English man-of-war and arrived in Eng- 
land in August, 1843. 

Towards the close of 1847 the disgrace- 
ful decree whioh had proclaimed him 
traitor was rescinded and his honours 
were restored. He returned to Spain 
after four years of exile and entered 
Madrid early in January, 1848. His first 
▼isit was to the Queen, married two years 
before to her cousin Don Francisco 
d' Assise, who received him affectionately, 
at least in appearance. He took his seat 
in the Senate, where he was received with 
every mark of respect. The street (the 
Calle Montera) where he had his tem- 
porary residence was day after day so 
thronged with the crowds who waitea to 
catch a sight of him that it was difficult 
for him to make his way through it. The 
enthusiasm of the Madrid population, 
who remembered only the victor of many 
fields and the restorer of peace, soon 
began, however, to give serious umbrage 
to the Government, at the head of which 
was his old enemy Narvaez. His friends, 
fearing that the attitude of the people 
might afford a pretext for some act of 
violence, thought it more prudent for 
him to leave the capital. He took their 
advice and retired to Logrofio, where 
he lived tranquilly until 1854. 

In 1854 there was a rising in Madrid 
against a most unpopular Government, at 
the head of which was Sartorius, Count 
of San Luis. O'Donnell, who had re- 
turned some years before from his Cap- 
tain-Generalcy of Cuba, put himself at 
the head of the insurgent troops. A fight 
occurred at Yicalvaro, near Alcala de 
Haneres, with doubtful result. His first 
proclamation was not liberal enough for 
the Progresistas. He now found it neces- 
sary to repair his fault, and presently 
many Generals and their troops gave their 
adhesion to him. The Queen, who feared 



for her throne, turned to Esparfero in hei 
danger. The Ministers were dismissed, 
and Espartero, who had just been named 
Generalissimo by the Liberal Junta at 
Aragon, hastened to Madrid and accepted 
the post of Prime Minister, with O'Donnell 
as Minister of War. The next two years 
were taken up with complications and 
intrigues of all kinds. In the Constituent 
Cortes, which met at the close of the yeas 
to discuss the bases of a new Constitution, 
the existence of the Monarchy itself began 
to be called in question. A split occurred 
among the ProgreHstaSy some of whom 
adhered to Espartero, some to O'Donnell ; 
and the antagonism between the veteran 
and the younger and aspirins; General 
grew in intensity. A crisis was inevitable. 
O'Donnell insisted on the dismissal of an 
obnoxious member of the Cabinet, Esco- 
sura, or his own resignation. All the 
Ministers, including Espartero, retired, 
and O'Donnell had the satisfaction of 
being named Prime Minister and, as such, 
charged with forming a new Cabinet. The 
fall of Espartero was followed by a for- 
midable insurrection in Madrid, which 
was relentlessly put down. He took no 
part in it and once more returned to his 
retreat in Logrono. After the deposition 
of the Queen he might have been*King of 
Spain or President of the Republic, but 
he invariably and most wisely declined 
the perilous distinction, and preferred to 
remain in the peaceful seclusion of Logrono. 
Whatever military critics may say of 
Espartero as a general, it is certain that 
from the time he held an independent 
command he was always successful against 
the enemy ; and he brought the long and 
desolating Civil War, which had baffled 
all his predecessors could do, to a close. 
For some years his popularity was uni- 
versil in Spain ; engravings of his inter* 
view with Maroto on the plain of Bergara 
filled every shop window ; even after his 
fall there was hardly a garret in Madrid 
that had not a likeness of the ^'Morenito,'* 
as, from his dark oomnlexion, he was 
popularly called ; and still, after many 
years and many vicissitudes, the memory 
of the soldier of Luchana is gratefully 
cherished. Unlike so many of his con* 
temporaries, his honours were won in the 
field affainst the common enemy. He waa 
a Field-Marshal, a Duke, and a Grandee 
of the highest class before tlie events of 
1840, which raised him to the Regency on 
the resiprnation of the Queen Mother. 
For England he always cherished an affec- 
tionate regard, and was ever accessible 
and kind and generous to those who had 
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any claim on him. He BOTor felt ashamed 
of hia humble c^igin, and when as Regent 
of the Kingdom he held his Court in the 
lordly mansion of the Buena Vista, he 
cordially received his townsmen and in- 
qpaired about his Aid comrades of Grana* 



tula as if they were of the bluest of bine 
blood. Such was the man who once held 
so high a place among his contemporaries, 
and whose career, though long since 
ended, will always fill many pages of his 
country's annals. 



(IiBADiKa AxacsM, Fbidat, Jattuajby 10, 1879.) 



A man has passed away who is but a 
historic name to the present generation. 
Baldomebo Espabtebo died yesterday, 
at Logrono, in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age. Death has lately been "busy 
among the illustrious of Spain. It is but 
a few months since Queen Mebcbdes died ; 
GsBiSTiNA has passed away ; utd now the 
old General and statesman, who has 
hardly emerged from his retirement for a 
quarter of a century, disappears from the 
scene. He has lived tmrough political 
dbanges innumerable, and some of the 
most exciting of them have been made by 
younger men, while the veteran looked on 
from his solitude. The great work of his 
life was finished thirty-eight years ago. 
That work was to crush the Carlist cause, 
m was thought in 1840, for ever, and to 
place Isabella U. securely on the throne. 
Espabtebo lived to knew that the Queen 
of whom he had been the victorious 
champion was a discrowned exile ; to see 
Spain ravaged by a civil strife more 
miserable tDan the seven years* Carlist 
War which he had brought to an end ; to 
dflplore, as one weak Government suc- 
ceeded another, that shameful and ap« 
pwently hopeless anarchy in which the 
very identity of bis once proud and 
powerful country seemed to be effitced ,* 
but he has at least lived. long enough to 
see the son of his former Sovereign called 
to the vacant throne, and to hail in 
Alf(»¥SO XII. the heir of the Boubbonb 
asid the Kir^ of Spain. In the crisis of 
the late civil war Espabtebo gave expree- 
sion — in what has proved his last public 
utterance— to the feeling with which 
efvery patriotic Spaniard must have 
viewed the state of Spanish affairs,— a 
feeHng naturally keener for one whose 
own recollection could suggest so many 
ooivtrasts ; and the sati^ction with 
which he regarded the restoration of the 
monacehy has noir been lessened by the 
fact that the government up to tiie 
present time has assumed a regular and 
constitutional form. Few careers have 
ever combined in a higher degree than 
that of Espabtebo all the elements of 
comance, or have more fully exemplified 



the caprices of fortune. But the story dt 
his life has much more than a pic- 
tnresqiM or a sentim^ital interest. It 
has practical lessons to teach, by which 
all leaders of men may pr(^t, and whic£^ 
are calculated to be useful to none more 
than to his own countrymen. 

The career of which a detailed accoimt 
will be found elsewhere in our columns 
may be said to fall into three main 
chapters. Up to 1833 — ^that is, for the 
first 41 years of his life — the future 
Regent and Premier was simply a dash- 
ing soldier. The impulse which, in 1808, 
led the theological student of humble 
oripin to enrol himself in the Sacred Bat- 
talion was the same which inspired the 
brilliant Aide-de-Oamp of General 
MoBiLLO. When the war of indepen- 
dence, begun by Venezuela and New 
Granada, issued in a victory for the 
South American Colonies of Spain, 
Espabtebo, a colonel at 32, returned to 
the mother country with his reputation . 
for personal bravery and for dash in lead- 
ing thoroughly established. But his 
services appear to have been adequately 
recognized by the rank of Brigadier- 
Greneral and bjr the command of an im- 
portant provincial town. The second and 
the great chapter of his life did not open 
untd nine years later. Isabella, after- 
wards the Second of Spain,was only three 
years old when her father, Febdinand 
VII. , died, in September, 1833. General 
Espabtebo promptly gave his adhesion to 
the Queen Regent, Mabia Chbishka, 
, and during a civil war of seven years was 
the leading champion of the Royal cause 
against the Carlists. When, in 1840, the 
tuk was finished, and the bands of 
Gasbbba had been driven out of Catalonia 
and Lower Aragon, honours of every kind 
were heaped upon the Liberator of Spain* 
Espabtebo was created Duke of Victoria 
and Morella, a Grandee of the highest 
class, and a Knight of the Golden Fleece. 
England recognized his services to the 
peace of Europe by conferring on him the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. The prosperity, 
if not the power, of Espabt£b6 had now 
culminated. That last chapter of hj» 
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public life which opened in 1840 and 
closed with his final retirement in 1857 
was chequered with grave disasters. But 
it is not solely or principally because it 

E resents such reverses that it offers a con- 
rast, in many respects melancholy, to 
the period of seven years which had pre- 
ceded it. As the chivalrous leader of the 
Boyal armies in the civil war Espartero 
was thoroughly in his place. As the 
nominal leader of the Progresistas after- 
wards he was thoroughly out of his plAce. 
It may be questioned whether Spain or the 
eminent Spaniard whom each occasion 
victimizes is the greater sufferer by that 
natiomd superstition which ordains that 
•very political party must have a| military 
chief or, to speak more exactly, a military 
figure-head. The tendency of such a tra* 
dition is further to emphasize a resem- 
blance, usually but too stnHig in Spain, 
between parties and caznpa, and at the 
same time to traasfer men who have 
already done good service in their proper 
place to a position which they can neither 
maintain nor abandon without loss of 
reput-ation. Espabtero had a peculiar 
daim to the sympathy of Englishmen 
when^ in 1843, the tactics of his rivals 
were at length . succesfi£ul, and he was 
proscribed by the Provisional Government 
of Serrano and Lopez. The weapon 
which had been used against him with 
most effect was the story of a commercial 
treaty with England by which the Catalan 
industries were to be ruined — a rumour 
which set Barcelona ablaze with one of 
those sudden outbreaks for which it has 
been comparable only to Alexandria in 
the ancient at to Lyons in the modem 
world. It was in this country that the 
deposed Begent passed the four years of 
an exile from which — not too soon for the 
credit of Spain — ^he was honourably re- 
called ; and the kindness which he then 
received here must have had its dliare 
with the recollections of old comradeship 
in creating that feeling of warm regard 
which he always entertained for England. 
Above the fortune of the man — ^above 
his successes as well as his failures — 
stands out his character. This is well 
worth noting. It has that to teach which 
Spaniards of to-day may well ponder. 
His primary characteristic was brilliant 
personal bravery. It was this which sig- 
naHzed his earliest exploit — ^the re-cap- 
ture of the fortress taken by the insurgent 
chief La Madrid in the Spanish Colonial 
War ; it was this which gave a special 
lustre to his relief of Bilbao in 1836 ; to 
his taking of Hernani in 183T/ when the 



British auxiliaries, under Evaks, highly 
distinguished themselves ; and, in the 
same year, to his expulsion of the Carlists 
from Castile. His next great quality 
was moral courage. Espartero was never 
stopped horn doing vigorously what he 
thought to be right by the fear of losing 
popularity, or by the prospect of official 
disgrace. The firmness with which he 
restored discipline on a famous occasion 
among the irregular troops known as the 
Bed Capsi and the fearlessness with 
which, after the assassination of Esca- 
LERA and of Alvares, he punished the 
abettors of graver excesses, prove that he 
was exempt from that subservience to 
the popular voice of the soldiery which is 
so apt to infiuence the commander of 
troops in a doubtfully poised civil war. 
His public protest, in 1838, against the 
intention of the Government to put a 
General known to be hostile to him in 
command of the Army of Beserve was 
the expression of a just indignation, 
which was effective chieny because it was 
in a rare sense intrepid. Esparxsro was, 
however, a man of but mediocre ability. 
The great fact about him, and the one 
which bears most decisive and most signi- 
ficant testimony to his character, is that 
he was the man to whom Spain turned in 
a succession of crises. In 1841, the 
Qu££N-MoTHE& having resigned the o^Sce 
(^ Regent in the autumn of the preceding 
year, it was Espartero whom the voice 
of the Spanish nation, unequivocally ex- 
pressed at a moment when the Court was 
hostile to him, summoned to that post. 
In 1854, when the successful agitation of 
O'DoNNEix had thoroughly alarmed the 
QuEEir, it was Espartero for whom she 
sent after the dismissal of h^ Idiinisters, 
and to whom she intrusted the formatioa 
of a new Cabinet. In the debates of May, 
lj869, on the policy of re-establishing the 
Monarchy, one of the proposals was that 
Espartero should be made King of 
Spain ; and, whatever may have been the 
tone of the reception given by the Con- 
stituent Cortes to the suggestion, the 
fact that it was possible is enough to show 
that the man to whom it referred still 
kept a high place in the respect and con* 
fidence of his countrymen. It would be 
easy to say that this reversion un a seriet- 
of critical occasions to a man who could 
not pretend to the first rank of statesman- 
ship argues mainly the barrenness of the 
land. To a certain extent this is true. 
A generation prolific in genius would have 
had a greater variety of resources. But 
the story has a better moral. It Ulustratea 
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the worth in public as well as private life 
of a reputation which is perhaps more 
rare, and certainly more puwerful, than 
many people can easily believe. Kspar- 
TEKO achieved a larger influence than 



such opportunities as he enjoyed com- 
monly bring to far abler persons chiefly 
because his countrymen were thoroughly 
convinced that he was an honest man. 



PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 

Obituary Notice (Thursday, March 6) and Review of the Professor's ''Lectures 
and Essays " (Wednesday, October 22), edited by Leslie Stephen and Frederick 
Pollock, and published by Macmillan and Co. 



The death of Professor Clifford, F.R.S., 
occurred on Tuesday, at Madeira, from 
eonsiimptfo.i. The son of an Alderman 
and Justice of the Peace for Exeter, 
Mr. Clifford was born in, 1845. He was 
second Wrangler and first Smith's Prize- 
man in 18G7, and was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the follow- 
ing year. Not long afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Applied Mathematics 
and Mechanics at University College, Lon- 
don. Be was distinguished not only by a 
rare talent for mathematics, but by a 
singular capacity for bringing the most ad- 
vanced scientific ideas within the range of 
ordinary knowledge. At the time of his 
death a movement was in active progress 
to collect a fund for Professor Clifford and 
hi3family,onaccoantof his enforced retire- 
ment from active work. 

Lectures and Essays, 
The feelings of the many personal 
friends of Professor Clifford on reading 
these volumes must be like those of the 
survivors, of a shipwreck when, on the 
morning after the storm, they contemplate 
on the beach the few remnants that the 
capricious sea has spared from the rich 
contents of the ship that she has engulfed. 
Hieir joy at the sight of each relic is 
insufficient to compensate for the sad 
memories it awakens of equally precious 
treasures that are lost. Nor is this 
feeling attributable merely to the fact 
that an early death has snatched from us 
a thinker of great power. Many such 
might pass away without exciting these 
keen feelings of reeret. The world 
would be grateful for what it had actually 
received from them, aud would not 
concern itself with speculations as to how 
much greater might have been their 
achievements had more time been allowed 
them. But none who personally knew 
Professor Clifford can thus banish the 
thought of what might have been — of the 



future which was denied him. For his 
life was not that of the solitary thinker 
whose greatness is first learnt by the 
world and last by his associates. Him- 
self intensely human and delighting 
above all things in human society, it was 
his greatest pleasure to take his friends 
with him into the inmost recesses of his 
mind and to lavish on them his richest 
thoughts. To them each essay or lecture 
was but the particular fragment of his 
thoughts and sayings which he chose to 
put into literary shape. Hence, in their 
views of him promise and performance 
were inextricably mixed. It must seem 
to them as though death had drawn an 
arbitrary line between the portion of his 
work which is to survive and that which 
must pass away. The true reward of a 
life and character in which the personal 
element has such prominence is the affec- 
tion and reverence of friends and coutem* 
poraries, and of this no one had a .larger 
share than Professor Clifford. And as in 
considering the reward of such a life wo 
may not neglect this personal element, so 
also we must take it into account in esti- 
mating the work that he has done. In the 
influence that he exercised over all who 
were brought into contact with him, and 
in Che stimulus which he thus gave to the 
cult of the ideas which he himself 
cherished, will be found the complement 
of the labours whose results are now be- 
fore us. But this part of his life's work 
can never be fully recognized by the 
world at large, however anxious those 
may be who have profited by personal in- 
tercourse with him to acknowledge their 
debt. If, however, any words can ade- 
quately describe the man in his relations 
to those around him, it has been done by 
the author of the biographical sketch 
which is prefixed to these volumes. The 
name of the author would be a sufficient 
guarantee that his work would possess all 
that literary skill and intellectual power 
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could give to it ; but no mere literary 
Bkill could have given such a touching 
picture of the personal charm of Pro- 
fessor Clifford or of the picturesque 
variety of his life and thoughts, and no 
mere intellectual effort could have criti- 
cized bis character and its hearing upon 
the theories that he held with so just an 
appreciation and so perfect a sympathy. 
Its tender grace speaks throughout of one 
"who mourns a dear -comrade, and who 
feels that he honours him best by preserv- 
ing to the world the fresli memory of 
their friendship. 

The present question, however, with 
regard to Professor Clifford's works is not 
their suggestiveness to those who knew 
the author, but their value to the general 
reader in the state in which they actually 
exist. And many a friend of the author 
on first taking them up and remembering 
his versatile genius and his keen enjoy- 
ment of all realms of intellectual activity 
must have trembled lest they should be 
found to consist of fragmentary pieces of 
work, too disconnected to do justice to 
his powers of consecutive reasoning and 
too varied to have any effect as a wnole. 
Fortunately, these fears are groundless. 
It is true that in form these papers are 
disconnected, but the very circumstances 
that gave them birth have caused them to 
manifest a unity of purpose and a cog- 
nateness of subject which render them la 
everything but form a connected whole. 
Indeed, so completely is this the case that 
Professor Clifford had, it seems, the idea 
of recasting them and publishing them in 
a single work under the name of *' The 
Creed of Science," and even went so far 
as to sketch its table of contents. If we 
compare the existing papers with this 
table of contents, we at once see that, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, they 
would have all found their place in the 
projected book, and would have needed 
but little modification for that purpose 
beyond such as would be necessary to 
prevent repetition. It is not only in 
subject that the vai'ious papers are closely 
related. There is also a singular consis- 
tency of view and of method throughout. 
This can be seen by comparing his lecture 
at the Eoyal Institution in March, 1868 
— ^which was his first public utterance, 
and was delivered within about a year of 
his taking his degree at Cambridge — with 
his article on ** Cosmic Emotion," which 
is almost the last that he wrote. The 
latter shows, of /course, considerable ad- 
vance in grasp of the subject, but there 
u no aubstantial modification of view or 



even of method. This we shall presently 
show was not accidental ; but it suflScea 
here to remark that it renders the work 
as valuable as though it were in a more 
connected shape, while the fact that all 
the pajjers are preserved in their original 
form gives us a better insight into the 
mind of the author and the aims and ten- 
dencies of his labours. 

The Key to Professor Clifford's wriV 
ings is to DC found in the special charac- 
teristics of his genius as manifested in 
his mathematical work, which unques- 
tionably .represents the main bent of his 
mind, and in which his power is most 
conspicuously shown. His chief strength 
in mathematics consisted in a prodigious 
faculty for reasoning by analogy, usine 
that phrase in its widest sense. He would 
take a theorem of a comparatively simpla 
kind, true only under special circum- 
stances^ and by intuition, as it were, 
determine the modifications which must 
be made in it to suit different or more 
general conditions. This power of ap- 
parently reasoning from the particular to 
the general, and of passing from one pro- 
position to the corresponding one when 
some change had been made in the con« 
ditions essential to its truth, was with him 
inborn. It was the ruling passion of hid 
mind, and it was mainly to the exercise 
of this faculty that are due bis splendid 
contributions to our mathematical know- 
ledge. No sooner had he a theorem in 
plane geometry than he sought for its 
analogue in solid figures. No sooner had 
he a theorem relating to our ordinary 
space than he sought for its analogue in 
the impossible spaces in which he de- 
lighted. Nor was he content to deal thus 
with single theorems. He would throw 
himself mentally into the idtered circum- 
stances, and would not rest uivbil he had 
constructed a complete system to suit 
them, deriving each portion of it by 
analogy from the corresponding truths oi 
the system he was thus transplanting. In 
this manner he would feel his way about 
amid the impenetrable darkness of four- 
dimension space, or non-Euclidean geo- 
metry, with the same ease that he would 
have shown in dealing with the relations 
of ordinary and possible space ; and 
would reason thereon with a certainty 
and clearness that seemed incredible even 
to those who were his compeers in other 
branches of mathematics. Indeed, he 
would often talk of such matters in so 
vivid a way that it was a contested poini 
among his friends whether he had not 
some occult mental nicture of these noa« 
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existent and impossible fictions. We do 
not think that he had. It was not bv 
means of mental pictorial representations 
that he was able to realize the prgperties 
of these new and strange regions, bat by 
his instinctive power of allowing for 
change of conditions. If a man had to 
pass at some period of his existence into 
a world where two and three made six or 
where two straight lines could enclose 
a space, Professor Clifford would have 
been the proper person for him to consult. 
He would have told him how far he could 
retain his previous habits and what new 
ones he must cultivate. It was not only 
in dealing with mathematical questions 
that this peculiarity showed itself. Of ten, 
when in conversation, some theory, pos- 
sible or impossible, was suggested, either 
in earnest or in joke, he would pretend 
to adopt it and would proceed to work it 
out in all its bearings, keeping with 
wonderful skill and consistency to the 
new hypothesis, however self-contradic- 
tory or impossible it might appear to be. 
And this was not the ordinary testing 
process of the inductive philosopher, who 
follows out a hypothesis to its legitimate 
consequences in order to test its admissi- 
bility by the truth or falsehood of the de- 
ductions. It was not in any sense analy- 
tical, but was purely constructive. He 
loved to clothe the hypothesis with all 
the detail that would naturally belong to 
it if it were an actuality. And rightly to 
understand Professor Clifford's philoso- 
phical work, we must view him thus. 
His was an eminently constructive mmd, 
taking pleasure less in dissecting out 
causes than in pursuing their conse- 
quences in all their complexity of result. 
Towards the end of his College course, 
daring the earlier portion of which he 
had not occupied himself much with 
•cientifio questions, Professor Clifford 
became acquainted with the discoveries 
of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
We shall not stay to discuss the great- 
ness of the change initiated by these 
discoveries. The world has known no 
parallel instance of the sudden introduc- 
tion of ideas so deep-reaching in their in- 
tluence over human thought at a time 
when the facilities for the transmission 
of ideas among civilized mankind were so 
great. And, consequently, there has 
never been, and probably ne«^er will be, 
such a sadden transformation throughout 
the whole intellectual horizon. These 
viows will sound exaggerated to many— 
the universal recognition of the magnitude 
of the change must be left to a succeeding 



8£^ ; but the nature of this change is 
already sufficiently apparent. We may 
learn the rapidity with which the change 
has taken place by the fact that these 
discoveries, once the subject of such blind 
and unmeasured abuse, are already be- 
conung fully understood and fairly 
treated by all parties. The more en- 
lightened men of all schools are beginning 
to feel that they have been delivered 
from the danger of basing their argu- 
ments upon a' riddle ill read ; a danger 
which constantly besets all Churches 
sufficiently venerable to respect tradition, 
since so much of the exegesis and argur 
ment which have become associated with 
their teaching must date from %ges of 
great scientific ignorance. Thus the con- 
troversy is narrowing itself to the true 
issue — viz., the extent to which the new 
doctrines are applicable to the solution of 
the mysteries that surround us in 
nature. On this point the variety of 
opinion is necessarily infinite. Of those 
who accepted the new teaching in its 
entirety was Professor Clifford* After the 
lesson which the world had just received 
as to the extent to which an increase of 
knowledge may explain what had pre- 
viously seemed utterly inexplicable, it 
was in his eyes an unworthy as well as a 
foolish act to doubt the universality oi 
science, and any attempt to plead the 
vastness of the Unknown as an excuse for 
our hesitating to yield implicitly to the 
teaching of that which was known seemed 
to him to be to use our own ignorance as 
a cloak for self-deception. He expresses 
this with his characteristic grace of 
thought in the following passage from his 
lecture on Body and Mind : — 

** In many parts of Europe it is cus- 
tomary to leave a part of the field untilled 
for the brownie to live in, because he 
cannot live in cultivated ground ; and if 
you grant him this grace he will do a great 
deal of your household work for you in 
the night while you sleep. In Scotland 
the piece of ground which is left wild for 
him to live in is called ' the goodman's 
croft.* Now, there are people who in- 
dulge a hope that the ploughshare of 
science will leave a sort of goodman's 
croft around the field of reasoned truth j 
and they promise that in that case a good 
deal of our civilizing work shall be done 
for us in the dark, by means we know 
nothing of. I do not share this hope, and 
I feel very sure that it will not be realized. 
I think that we should do our work with 
our own hands in a healthy, straight- 
forward way. It is idle to set bounds to 
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the purifying and organizing work of 
science. Without mercy and without 
resentment she ploughs up weed and 
briar ; from her footsteps behind her 
grow up corn and healing flowers, and no 
comer is far enough to escape h* furrow." 

From such language as this it is easy to 
see how deeply he had become imbued 
with the new teaching. And, this being 
the case, those special faculties of his 
mind of which we have spoken enabled 
him at a bound, as it were, to realize all 
the consequences of his new beJiefs. The 
ordinary phenomena which accompany 
the reception of new ideas either by an 
individual or a society are familiar to aU. 
The old ideas for a long time contrive to 
keep tlieir place in spite of tte introduc- 
tion of the new ones. It is only by slow 
degrees that tl>eir incompatibility is re- 
cognized, and they are modified or got rid 
of. And even when the {process of adap- 
tation is fairly complete, traces of the past 
state of things are to be found in ** sur- 
vivals "—remnants of former and incon- 
gruous modes of thought which linger on, 
owing their preservation to their insig- 
niticance. But with Professor Clifford 
there was no gradual process of assimila- 
tion ; there were no *' survivals." He 
seized upon the new doctrines with his 
accustomed mental fervour, and thence- 
forth his every line of thought flowed 
strictly from them. We find in his 
writings few, if any, traces of conflict, 
and none of compromise. It is this which 
has earned for him so unjustly the repu- 
talion in f ome quarters of being an ex- 
treme or violent writer. Violent he never 
is ; the very completeness of the trans- 
formation prevented him from showing 
the intemperance of thought or language 
which usually marks converts. Nor can 
he be fairly termed an exjpeme writer. 
He was merely thoroughly consistent with 
himself, and any appearance of excess of 
zeal in the application of the new ideas 
arose from his delight in exercising his 
faculty of developing tho various conse- 
quences that follow from given premises ; 
and it was this which would not let him 
re^t content until he had made us taste 
with him the philosophy, the polity, the 
morality, and even the poetry of the new 
era. 

The papers which deal with strictly 
physical subjects do not require to be 
separately noticed here. In the first 
place, they are already widely known and 
have deservedly become favourites among 
the vast body of educated people who 
take an interest in science — ^a distinction 



which they owe not merely to tfaeir scien- 
tifitc merit but to the charm of a style the 
beauty of which it would be hard to over- 
praise, and which enabled him to couch 
ids exposition in the most vivid and pic- 
turesque language without in the least 
sacrificing the more important element of 
accuracy. And, in the second place, 
these papers are not written from the 
point of view of scientific instructioD. 
The direct teaching of physical science 
be left to tb<»e wlio had made it their 
speciality, and be treated physical dis- 
coveries as a philosopher seeKing to learn 
from them lessons of far wider and more 
general application. Thus his more 
directly physical teaching is made jstibser- 
vient to and incorporated with his philo- 
sophy. This it was which led him to 
choose for his scientific lectures subjects 
which are of such special interest to all at 
ihe present moment. We are at an epoch 
when all attention is concentrated upon 
what may be termed the minute anatomy 
of matter. The ultimate constitution of 
bodies and the laws that govern the 
elements of which they are composed are 
being investigated from all points, and 
the discoveries that have already been 
made have only served to stimulate the 
eagerness of the search. Professor 
Clifford was deeply impressed with the 
idea that the Atomism that characterizes 
recent physical science was a phase of 
development in all scientific research, 
and believed that some parallel step was 
needed to be taken in other sciences ; 
and hence he made a study of all the 
latest discoveries tending to throw light 
upon these matters, and thus was able to 
take his audiences into the most recondite 
mysteries of molecular phenomena. 

As the fundamental principle of the 
system which ho accepted was, as we have 
seen, that all knowledge has arisen from 
experience, it is clear that no place was 
left in it for the so-called necessary truths 
of the exact sciences. And hence in a 
series of papers he examines the nature 
and genesis of the ideas of space and 
number which are supposed to beobedient 
to these d priori laws. This portion of 
his work is of special interest and import- 
ance, inasmuch as his splendid mathe- 
matical power enables him to tread firmly 
on this slippery ground on which so many 
astute thinkers have lost their footing. 
The question on which one naturally 
looks with most eagerness for his opinion 
is that of the much-discussed axioms of 
Euclid. Here ho, as one of the first 
geometers of the age, could speak with 
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exceptional authority, and his treatment 
of the matter is strikingly original. He 
cuts the Gordian knot of the supposed 
ahsolute truth of these axioms hy show- 
ing that we do not know, after all, 
whether they are true or not. Taking in 
aid the work of Lobatchewsky and Rie- 
mann he proves that any one of these 
familiar geometrical principles such as 
that ^* two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space,*' might be untrue and yet all 
human experience be unable to detect it, 
so that it IS conceivable that even these 
axioms may be conclusions too hurriedly 
arrived at, which may ultimately be 
found to be incorrect, and which must in 
the meanwhile be relegated to the posi- 
tion of assumptions, as to which, although 
they are justified by experience, we can 
only assert that they are sufficiently ac- 
curate for our present state of knowledge, 
[t may seem strange that any one should 
hint a possibility that, after all, two 
straight lines can enclose a space. But it 
is not a mere p:iradox that is suggested, 
[t has been found possible to construct 
consistent systems of geometry upon 
hypotheses which would not exclude such 
&n occurrence, and, although it taxes Pro- 
fessor Clifford's unrivalled power of expo- 
sit ion to make it plain, he is entitled to 
the credit of having offered to us altar- 
natives which we cannot say are impos- 
sible. It would be quite characteristic of 
the progress of science that we should 
thus have to call in review our funda- 
mental hypotheses. They are usually 
framed in a time which is incapable of 
testing them severely. One can imagine 
the world resting for ages in the belief 
that radiant light always goes in straight 
lines, and that this should come to be 
regarded as a necessary truth, mitil some 
very accurate experiment showed the 
existence of diffraction and the tendency 
of light to go round a corner. And, theo- 
retically speaking, these considerations 
apply with immensely greater force to 
the present case, for, on the hypothesis 
used by Professor Clifford, not tne most 
accurate experiment which we could 
devise would suffice to detect the minute 
differences that would be caused by the 
change from the old assumption to the 
new one. Thus he has the right to say 
that we ought not to ascribe to these laws 
any further validity than as being correct 
to the utmost limit of our present instru- 
mental accuracy. In the theoretical truth 
of all this we agree fully with Professor 
Clifford, and we greatly admire the skill 
with which he handles so intricate a ques- 



tion. But, so far as the position of ihe 
axioms is concerned, we doubt whether 
the appeal to non -Euclidean geometry 
helps the matter much ; and still less do 
we think that he is justified in his esti- 
mate of the effect of Lobatchewsky's work. 
According to him, — 

** What Vesalius was to Galen, what 
Copernicus was to Ptolemy, that was 
Lobatchewsky to Euclid. There is, indeed, 
a somewhat instructive parallel betweea 
the last two cases. Copernicus and 
Lobatchewsky were both of Slavish 
origin. Each of them has brought about 
a revolution in scientific ideas so great 
that it can only be compared with that 
wrought by the other. And the reason 
of the transcendent importance of these 
two changes is, that they are changes in 
the conception of the Cosmos.'' 

Surely sympathy with a brother geo- 
meter whose tastes greatly resembled his 
own has carried Professor Clifiord too far 
in this. We have no wish to disparage 
the value or interest of Lobatchewsky 'a 
investigations, and we freely admit that 
they may tend to impress on the few 
minds capable of comprehending them 
the importance of remembering Ibat all 
knowledge is generalized experience, and 
that there are limits beyond which this 
process of generalization cannot be pushid 
with safety. But this is a very different 
thing from working a revolution in our 
conception of the Cosmos. It does not 
even add anything to the evidence for or 
against any proposed genesis of our ideas 
on the exact scienes. The question 
whether these are, after all, luerely due 
to experience must be decided by other 
considerations than the possibility of a 
few minds rising to the conception of 
crooked space. 

Strange to say, the necessity of keeping 
in view the limits of legitimate inference 
from experience is the point most con- 
stantly insisted on throughout these 
volumes — a fact which is wortli remem- 
bering by those who accuse the scierilific 
school of desiring only to substitute one 
set of dogmas for another. It might 
well have been expected that one who 
so earnestly preached the sufficiency of 
science would be led to dwell rather on 
what it can tell us than on the limitations 
to which even it is subject ; and the 
temptation so to do was rendered greater 
by the fact that he did not think that 
any actual danger was to be apprehended 
under present circumstances from an 
exaggerated faith in the authoritv of the 
dicta of science. But the moral evil of 
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permitting mankind to erect for itself an 
idol out of some supposed absolute and 
universal uniformity in nature appeared 
to him too serious to be risked ; and 
hence he continually impresses on his 
readers that they may not seek for abso- 
lute certainty any more than they may 
decline to avail themselves of the light 
which they actually have. The aim of 
science is to help man's needs^ not to pro- 
vide him with such intellectual luxuries 
as abatract or absolute truths. We can- 
not refrain from referring here to a 
passage in his well-known address to the 
JBritish Association at Brighton : — 

" When the Koman jurists applied 
their experience of Boman citizens to 
dealings between citizens and aliens, 
showing by the difference of their actions 
that they regarded the circumstances as 
essentially different, they laid the found- 
ations of that ^eat structure which has 
guided the social progress of Europe. The 
procedure was an instance of strictly 
scientific thought. When a poet finds 
he has to move a strange, new world, which 
his predecessors have not moved ; when, 
nevertheless, he catches fire from their 
flashes, arms from their armoury, susten- 
tation from their footBteps, the procedure 
by which he applies old experience to 
new circumstances is nothing greater or 
less than scientific thought. When the 
moralist, studying the conditions of 
society and the ideas of right and wrong 
which have come down to us from a time 
when war was the normal condition of 
man and success in war the only chance 
of survival, evolves from them the condi- 
tions and idesa which must accompany a 
time of peace, when the comradeship of 
equals is the condition of national success, 
the process by which he does this is 
scientific thought and nothing else. Ke- 
member, then, that it is the guide of 
action ; that the truth which it arrives at 
is not that which we can ideally oontem- 
plate without error, but that which we 
may act upon without fear ; and you 
cannot fail to see that scientific thought 
is not an accompaniment or condition of 
human progress, but human progress 
itself." 

The portions of these volumes which 
will, however, have the largest circle of 
readers are those which deal with social 
and metaphysical subjects. It is in these 
that Professor Clifford finds most scope for 
his special powers of following out in 
detail the results of his hypotheses, and it 
is here that the richness of his intellect 
shows itself most forcibly in the varietv 



and originality of the ideas which he pre- 
sents to us. To appreciate this variety it 
is necessary to read the book itself, for it 
treats in some form or other of nearly all 
the subjects of deepest interest in this 
age of questioning. To trace the con- 
nexion betweeii our present ideas and 
habits, social or otherwise, and man's 
past history, and to ascertain what, if 
any, modifications will follow from the 
general recognition of this connexion, 
formed in his eyes a problem the solu- 
tion of which did not admit of delay. It 
was as a contribution to the solution of 
this problem that he framed his remark- 
ably original and fascinating theory of 
consciousness, and devoted so much pains 
to the working out of the various ethical 
and social Questions which he treats in 
this pare of his works. As a specimen of 
his results we will take his theory of 
moral ideas. The existence of moral ideas 
and of the conception of praise and blame 
Professor Clifford connects with the social 
habits of mankind. In the earliest stage 
of humanity he supposes that men were 
gregarious ; and as this was of great 
value in preserving the race, all qualities 
tending to develop it were highly 
favoured in the struggle for existence. 
Thus there grew up a closeness of relation 
between the individual and the tribe, and 
a unity of interest which caused the in- 
dividual habitually to re^rd actions and 
events from the point of view of the tribe, 
and no longer to consider merely their 
effect upon his own individual self. Hence 
arose a conception of a tribal self. All 
the members of the tribe^ regarding 
actions from this common point of view, 
combined to repress those that were in- 
jurious to the interests of the tribal self 
and to encourage those that were bene- 
ficial, and the individual members thus 
taking part in passing the tribal verdict 
developed the faculty of anticipating its 
nature, at first in the case of the actions 
of others, and subsequently of their own. 
This relation of the action to the tribal 
self was, in Professor Clifford's view, the 
earliest form of its moral quality, and 
this habit of anticipating the tribal verdict 
was the prototype of conscience. Nor 
does he think tliat matters have changed 
much in these respects. The tribal self 
has widened until now it embraces whole 
nations, and even the total of humanity. 
The crudeness of the judgment as to what 
is beneficial or injurious has diminished 
in the light of wiaer experience. But the 
root and essence of morality is and is ever, 
to remain the same. Thus th^ bi^hesti 
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morality is that which most conduces to 
the efficiency of a man as a citizen, and 
there are no self -regarding virtues. Those 
who knew the nobleness and beauty of 
Professor Clifford's life will not need to 
be told thftt this idea of all morality being 
dependent on the relations of our actions 
to our fellow-men, and not on tLeir re- 
lation to ourselves, was not with him an 
excuse for relaxing the stringency of the 
moral code. On the contrary, it would be 
difficult to Hud a higher idea of morality 
than that which animates all those of his 
writings which deal with social subjects. 
And this mode of regarding our relations 
to our neighbours as supplying the one 
guiding principle of life brought into pro- 
minence with him the sadly-neglected 
duty of honest inquiry. To let falsehood 
live when we could aid in killing it, or to 
be slack in the diffusion of what we know 
to be truth, was to be guilty of a lie to 
the community, and this Professor Clifford 
views as at once cowardly and wicked. 
When we consideir how error has in past 
ages cramped the energies of mankind and 
Btunted its faculties, we can well under- 
stand that to aid, actively or passively, 
in prolonging its reign must take the finit 
rank among crimes in the eyes of one who 
defined evil as that which hinders the de- 
▼elopment of the human race. 

Such, thsxiy is his view of the origin of 
morality in the past. He has no fears 
about its future. In his belief it will no 
less strox^y bind the hearts and con- 
sdenees of men when its true connexion 
•with the Interests of the community is 
peroeived than it has in times past, when 
its nature a&d functions wer» less under- 
stood. But even if this is to be granted 
to him, the world would not find in these 
ideas the equivalent of all that it at 
present possesses. The older systems of 
morality gave definite rules of conduct, 
and thus put before mankind ideals which, 
if difikult or impossible of attainment, at 
least told in whi<^ direction it should 
strive. But if we substitute for all these 
definite rules of conduct the single one 
that we are to do our best to promote the 
iSfficiency and development of the social 
organism, we are left sadly in doubt as to 
what we are to follow and what eschew. 
When the common duties of life have 
been perfonned, whence can we learn how 
further to aid society ? Nature knows 
but one test for increased efliciency, and 
that is survival ; but this test is only 
applied by her to what has been done, 
and not to what is proposed to be done. 
Are we^ theny condemned to go blindly 



blundering on and to have as our sole re- 
ward the consciousness that if we have 
gone wrong our work will be brought to 
naught ? Is there to be no criterion by 
which we are to distinguish the good im- 
pulses from the mistaken ones ? Pro- 
fessor Clifford evidently felt deeply the 
want of such a criterion and the imper- 
fection of the system which he advocated, 
if none such could be found. And he 
tries to supply one. He points out that 
there are two ways in which a race may- 
undergo change. The variation may come 
from within, or it may be forced upon it 
from without by the action of the ex- 
ternal environment ; and he would have 
us regard a variation as a good one, just 
in proportion as the former element is 
more strongly marked in it in comparison 
with the hitter. His argument is that 
the progress of development in animated 
nature is an advance from the less to the 
more highly organized, and that anything 
that tends to increase organization 
tends to raise the organism in the scale of 
being. In those changes which come 
from without the organism is affected as 
any dead matter of like kind would be, 
and the influence upon it will be to pro- 
duce greater fixity and less capacity for 
change ; while, on the other hand, the 
changes that come from within are likely 
to increase the organization and to give 
and greater capacity for further adapta- 
tion. To use his own words : — 

<* The action which has its immediate 
antecedents within the organism has a 
tendency^ so far as it alters the organism, ' 
to make it more organic, or to raise it in 
the scale. The action which is determined 
by foreign causes is one in regard to 
wnixsh tiie organism acts as if inorganic, 
in so far as it tends to alter it, it tends 
also to lower it in its scale." 
It would be hardly just to take excep- 
tion to the very general and, we might 
even add, vague terms in which this 
passage is expressed. The speculation is 
put forward in a very guarded and tenta- 
tive manner, rather as a contribution to 
the discovery of truth than as represent- 
ing the final truth itself, and if we could 
recognize in it any approach to a tru4! 
principle, we should welcome it, however 
unsatisfactoiy might be its present shape. 
But we regret that in this case we can 
neither follow his reasoning nor accept 
his conclusion. Take, as a simple ex- 
ample, the case of a change of habitat 
which exposes a soft-footed race of animals 
to the necessity of walking upon hard 
ground. The new circumstances mighl 
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be met either by the cuticle of the foot 
becoming indurated, or by some internal 
modification of the organism, which 
would cause the supply of fresh cuticle to 
keep pace with the increased waste. Pro- 
fessor Clifford would have us believe that 
the latter method is essentially the better, 
and would urge as a reason that when the 
conditions once more changed, the or- 
ganism would not have the hereditary 
callosities which the other method would 
have developed. But it has purchased 
this at the price of an unnecessary drain 
on its vital energies during the long ages 
when the more economical method would 
have served its purpose and have left it 
more strength for initiating other deve- 
lopments. Who can say whether its gain 
or its loss preponderates ? The one test 
of the value of an attempt at variation is, 
as we have said, its success, and we see 
no reason to think that any general 
secondary law will be discovered that 
will enable us to prophesy the result of 
tills test. Growih of knowledge will 
teach us how to adapt with ever-increas- 
ing skill our efforts to the circumstances 
of each particular case, but that is all we 
can hope for. The tenacity with which 
Professor Clifford clung to this principle 
in spite of all the difficulties that sur- 
rcuad it is accounted for by its haying, in 
some way or other, become associated in 
his mind with the principle of the im- 
portance to mankind of the free and spon- 
taneous development of the individual. 
This is, however, a very different truth, 
resting on no such doubtful foundations 
as the hypothesis of which we have 
spoken. By means of the unconscious 
working of the survival of the fittest. 
Nature is working out the problem how 
best the organism may be adapted to its 
environment. It is this which has formed 
the world of to-day, and in the vigorous 
action of the same process lie the best 
hopes of humanity for the ages to come. 
But the one conditicHi for this vigorous 
action is, that the individual should be 
left free to make i^ontaneous attempts at 
development. Nature will separate the 
good from the bad, but she can only pro- 
nounce on what is submitted to her judg- 
ment. Hence it was that, in Professor 
Clifford's mind, the most hoj)eless symp- 
tom in a race was uniformity, and the 
most suicidal policy was repression of in- 
dividual liberty. In this he was a true 
representative of the traditions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The organized intel- 



lectual slavery to which Comte looked 
forward as the apotheosis of humanity 
answered to his conception of the utter 
destruction of all that is good. This idea 
was the source of all his political views 
and is the principal theme of some of his 
best essays. He was not in the least an 
anarchist. The community was with him 
higher than the individual, and in the 
completeness of social organization he saw 
the final triumph of evolution. But it 
was because he saw in the development 
of the community the one safe path to the 
complete freedom of the individual. 

We have attempted, in what we have 
here written, to give a sketch of a mind 
most difficult to describe in its powers, 
its strangeness, its uniqueness. It is no 
wonder we treasure every relic he has left 
us, not only because he wajs taken from 
us so young, but because so great a pro- 
portion of his working years was en- 
croached on by the cruel maludy which 
bore him away. Yet these years were far 
from wasted, since his intellectual activity 
continued unabated almost to the very 
end ; while the moral beauty of his nature 
was brought out in fullest measure. The 
devotion of his friends throughout was 
intense, for he had the rarest gift of win- 
ning friendship, being himself so loving, 
so sympathetic, so quaint of humour, and 
8o utterly untainted by worldliness, that 
he ever ^ preserved something of the ap- 
pealing charm of childhood. He delighted 
in little children and they delighted in 
him, as the simplicity of his character 
gave them a sense of comradeship with 
him. But his love for his own children 
passes all words and was a gauge of the 
depth of his feelings. The triumph of 
the brave spirit over the suffering body, 
his genial calm and gentle cheerfulness, 
were viewed with reverence by all who 
surrounded him. When the weak voice 
could scarcely more be heard, its whispers 
were still of bright conceits, of fresh sug- 
gestions, of thoughts of truth and wisdom* 
Nor were these poured into unworthy 
ears, for over his sick bed bent in succes- 
sion the noblest and best among our 
leaders of thought. They loved him in 
life, they cherish his memory, and they 
trust that those who make aoquaintanca 
with the writings of this young philoso- 
pher—whether they agree with him or 
whether they differ from him— will think 
of him with something of the kindly 
tenderness which he called forth from all 
who personallr knew him. 
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LORD LAWRENCE. 

(Obituakt Notice, Saturday, June 28, 1879.) 



We regret to have to record the death 
of Lord Lawrence, late Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. For some 
time he had been in a delicate state of 
health. He had lost the sight of one eye, 
and that of the other was much affected. 
A chill caught a few days ago led to a 
serious illness, which terminated in death 
between 10 and 11 o'clock last evening at 
his residence, 23, Queen's-gate-gardens, 
Kensington. Lord Lawrence had reached 
his G9th year. 

John Laird Mair Lawrence was bom 
on March 4, 1811. Ue was about five 
years younger than his brother Henry, 
who gained great distinction as a soldier 
and administrator in the Indian service, 
and who was killed by a shell at the 
Lucknow Residency in 1857. From his 
boyhood the younger brother was destined 
for service as a civilian in India. . Having 
passed through a course of education at 
&oyle College, Londonderry, he was sent 
to Haileybury, and in 1829 he received 
his nomination as a Writer. In those days 
the voyage to India was still performed 
by way of the Cape, the "overland route" 
being yet unused. In 1831 John Law- 
rence was appointed Assistant to the 
Chief Commissioner and Resident at 
Delhi ; in 1833 he became an officiating 
magistrate and collector ; in 1836 he re- 
ceived the post of joint-magistrate and 
deputy-collector of the southern division 
of Demi. At the end of the same year he 
was made officiating magistrate of the 
southern division, and in 1838 he was 
engaged in settlement duties in Jillah 
Etawah. Early in 1840 he took his first 
furlough to Europe, and was absent from 
India for nearly two years. In August, 
1841, he married Harriette Katherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Hamilton, 
rector and vicar of the parish of Culdaff 
and Oioncha, county Donegal, who sur- 
vives her husband. Some time after his 
return to India he became magistrate 
and collector in the central district of the 
Delhi territory, and earned by his dili- 
gence and abilities the important post of 
Commissioner of the Trans-Sutlej Pro- 
vinces, to which he was appointed in 
1848. For short periods about the same 
time he acted also as Resident at Lahore. 
The second Sikh war, which broke out in 
L848, and resulted in annexation, brought 
tiuDortant duties to both the Lawrences. ; 



who were appointed, together with M^r. 
Charles Grenvill Mansel, as a Board of 
Administration for the Punjab. An 
onerous task devolved upon this Board, 
The pr>pulation of the extensive territory 
committed to its care included warlike 
races, and was bitterly antagonistic to the 
British. A state of lawlessness, moreover, 
had hitherto prevailed. It was the duty 
of the Board, against all obstacles, to 
carry out the principles of British rule in 
the newly-acquired territory, and the 
success of the administration was signally 
manifest during the Mutiny of 1857. At 
Lahore, in that terrible emergency, the 
vigilance and energy of John Lawrence 
made themselves felt, and contributed 
materially to the work of upholding Eng- 
lish supremacy in India. He had already, 
in 1856, been made a K.O.B. for his work 
in the Punjab, and in 1857 he was pro- 
moted to the dignity of G.C.B. for hia 
services on the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
In 1858 he was further honoured by being 
created a' baronet. He was made a 
member of the Privy Council, and on4he 
institution of the Order of the Star of 
India was created a K.S.I. The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company 
granted him a life pension of £2,000 a 
year, which, under a Special Act of Par- 
liament, he continued to enjov, togetl)er 
with his full salary, when he became 
Viceroj of India. He succeeded Lord 
Elgin m that post in December, 1863, and 
held it for the usual period of five years. 
In April, 1869, he was created Baron 
Lawrence of the Punjab and of Grately, 
in the county of Southampton. 

After his final return from India Lord 
Lawrence took a prominent part in phi- 
lanthropic and educational movements in 
this country. On the formation of the 
London School Board in 1870 he was 
chosen to be its chairman, and he held 
the post till November, 1373, when he re- 
signed. In questions of Indian politics 
he continued to take an active interest, 
and within the last vear there have been 
frequent letters from him in these columns 
warmly opposing the Afghan policy of the 
Government, a policy which was a distinct 
departure from that which he had carried 
out in India, and which had been de- 
scribed by the phrase of '' masterly in- 
activity.** 
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(Leading Article, Saturday, June 28, 1879.) 



Last night there passed away from our 
midst one whose name will ever be in- 
Beparably connected with the history of 
British India. Englishmen of all parties 
and natives of all creeds will truly mourn 
the loss of John Lawrence of the Punjab. 
The son of a soldier who had -gained dis- 
tinction in India, Lord Lawrence's 
thoughts as a boy were turned u) the East, 
where two of his brothers were then 
serving. At the early age of 16 he carried 
off the chief prizes at Haileybury, and in 
1827 entered upon his career as a civil 
servant of the Honourable East India 
Company. The early years of his service 
were passed in magisterial and revenue 
duties in the North- West Provinces, and 
there he laid the foundation of that deep 
insight into the condition of the peasantry 
of India which enabled him ia after years 
to complete so satisfactorily the settle- 
ment of our newly-acquired province of 
the Punjab. As a political oflScer he ac- 
companied Sir Henry Harding e during 
the first Sikh war, and on the conclusion 
of peace was appointed Commissioner of 
the ceded territory within the Sutlej. 
His administrative abilities now found 
ample scope, and the district intrusted to 
his charge, though peopled with Sikhs 
against whom he had but lately been war- 
ring, and with whom it was evident we 
should soon be once more engaged, 
speedily became as tranq^uil as any in our 
Empire. Under his guidance a brigade 
of local troops was recruited from the 
peasants themselves, and when the^second 
Sikh war broke out these men showed 
themselves worthy of the confidence John 
Lawrence had placed in thtim by loyally 
acting against their own countrymen. In 
the interim between the first and second 
Sikh wars Lord Lawrence on more than 
one occasion acted as Resident at the 
Court of Lahore, and on the annexation 
of the Punjab he, together with his 
brother, the late Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and Mr. Mansel, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Administration 
selected to rule over the kingdom of 
Bunjeet Singh. The Punjab at that 
time was in a most deplorable condition. 
The Sikhs, the dominant race, were a 
purely military people, who despised 
and trod under foot the more peaceful of 
their f oUow-subiects. The province was 
overrun with disbanded soldiery clamour- 
ing for arrears of pay, or endeavouring to 
carr^ out tho system, permitted by their 



late monarchy of extracting from the Ma« 
homedans of the country a livelihood for 
themselves. The exactions of subordi- 
nate ofiicers had been carried on prac- 
tically unchecked for generations. 
Tyranny was rife, and misery the normal 
condition of the people. Mr. Lawrence 
stepped in as champion of the oppressed. 
The barbarous laws which the Sikh chiefs 
enforced at their pleasure were abolished, 
and the Indian Criminal Code promptly 
introduced. A survey of the country for 
revenue purposes was thoroughly carried 
out, and jthe land settled on a fair and 
equable basis. A local police force was 
established, many of the old disbanded 
soldiery being re-enrolled in its ranks, 
and the Punjab Irregular Force for the 
protection of our North- West Frontier 
was incorporated with the local regi- 
ments raised by John Lawrence when 
Chief Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej 
States. The force as then constituted 
comprised five regiments of cavalry, four 
regiments of Sikh and six of Punjab in- 
fantry, the Corps of Guides, ae^ five bat- 
teries of artillery ; and it was practically 
under the immeaiate orders of the Board 
of Administration, who were responsible 
for its pay, equipment, and discipline. 
Of the unfortunate disagreement between 
the brothers it boots us not to speak. Sir 
Henry was removed to Rajpootana, and 
John remained Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab. Possessed of an iron frame, of 
indomitable courage, unbending will, and 
untiring energy, John Lawrence visited 
every part of his kingdom, which covered 
an area of upwards of 50,000 square 
miles. The border tribes who, under the 
Sikh regime f were wont to descend from 
their mountain fastnesses and ravage the 
whole land between the Suliman range 
and the Indus, were made to feel that 
their reign of blood was over. ^ They were 
permitted to trade with us as of yore, but 
the incursion of armed bands was 
promptly repelled by force. The headmen 
of the clans were summoned to confer- 
ences with the^ Chief Commissioner and 
invited to settle in our districts. In a 
few years the Trans-Indua border changed 
its character. When John Lawrence 
took ov6r charge no traveller dare move 
unless accompanied by a considerable 
escort. Now the frontier highway is as 
tofe as the Bath road. The disarmament 
of the Punjab — a step forced on us by 
the lawless xmture of its inhabitants — wai 
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carried out with much tact and firmness, 
owing mainly to the judicious orders 
issued to his subordinates by Lawrence. 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny all eyes 
turned to the Punjab, our latest acquisi- 
tion. Peopled by a race naturally "war- 
like, who hatea every dynasty except 
their own, who regarded the British as 
the worst because the most powirful of 
usurpers, and who looked upon us as the 
gaolers of their sovereign, it would have 
been a matter for small surprise had the 
Sikhs taken advantage of the Mutiny to 
rise against us. The crisis called forth 
the magnificent administrative abilities 
of Sir John Lawrence* He knew his 
suboi:dinates were, like himself, men of 
iron, and he trusted them. Bight loyally 
did they stand by their chief. The Sikhs 
likewise knew and trusted him. Chieftain 
after chieftain personally tendered his 
allegiance and offered the use of his own 
contingent. The offers were accepted, 
and names which now have become 
familiar as furnishing detachments during 
the Afghan War then first came into note 
as swarming down to our aid at Delhi. 
The Punjab Irregular Force was doubled ; 
its gallant commander, ^N'eville Cham- 
berlain, hurried down to the army in the 
field ; and Lawrence set his whole ener- 
gies to work to draw from the military 
population of the Punjab an army whicn 
should subdue the faithless Sepoys from 
Oude. He proved himself a true generaJ, 
for he detected generalship in others, and 
he shunned no responsibility. Reference 
to hiffher authority was impossible, and 
though he had no more authority to grant 
commissions than he had to create 
bishoprics, he ^deemed the emergency so 
great aa to admit of any stretch of autho- 
rity. Major Nicholson, the district 
officer of Bunnoo, wa8 made a Brigadier- 
General, and as such took precedence of 
men who held Her Majesty's commis- 
sioDS as colonels. It speaks well for the 
discipline of the army that such a step 
passed nnchallei^ed, but it speaks 
volumes for the character, of Lawrencb 
that he dared to undertake it. By holding 
the Punjab in his iron grip, by diveiting 
everjr available soldier to Delhi, by 
mercilessly staxnping out rebellion 
wherever it reared its demon head, Sir 
John Lawrencb enabled Archdale 
VViLSOK to storm the capital of the Great 
Mogid before a single reinforcement 
reached him from England. With the 
fall of Delhi the hopes of the mutineers 
were extinguished. Our power in India 
was re-asserted and the pacification, not 



the Bubjit|;ation, of the country became 
the task for its rulers. For his share in 
suppressing the Mutiny Sir John Law- 
rence was created a Baronet and a Grand 
Cross of the Bath. But forty continuous 
years of active service fully entitled the 
Saviour of India to a rest, and at the 
close of the Mutiny he gladly handed 
over the Punjab to one of his most trusted 
lieutenants and retired to his well-earned 
pension in England. He was immediately 
elected to the Indian Council at home, 
where his large and varied experience, 
his cool judgment, and firmness of pur- 
pose were soon felt. Five years later, during 
a serious embroilment with one of the 
most powerful of our border clans, Lord 
Elgin, the Viceroy of India, succumbed to 
disease, and with a commendable promp- 
titude Sir John Lawrence undertook 
the onerous duties which fell to his 
successor. His career as Viceroy was 
marked by no startling episodes. The 
Umbeyla war was at an end when he 
landed in India, and, with the excejption 
of the Bhootan and Ha2fcara expeditions, 
his tenure of office was of unbroken peace. 
His one endeavour was to ameliorate the 
condition of the Indian poor, and to 
lighten as far as possible the burden of 
taxation which falls so heavily on them. 
In this he was but partially successful. 
His relations with foreign States have 
recently been much criticized, and his 
policy of " masterly inactivity " is by 
many considered the main cause of the 
recent Afghan war. In 1868 his term of 
oflice expired, and he returned home. 
He was rewarded with a peerage, and, 
mindful of his past career, he chose as 
his title Lawrence of the Punjab, and 
as his suppc^rters an officer of the Corps 
of Guides and a Sikh Irregular Cavalry 
officer, with the appropriate motto ^* Be 
ready." 

As a Peer, Lord Lawrence took an 
active part in all debates on Indian 
politics, and though latterly much en- 
feebled in health, and suffering from a 
partial loss of sight, his interest in Indian 
matters was no whit diminished. He 
died in harness ; last Thursday week he 
spoke in the House of Lords during the 
debate on Indian finance, condemned the 
remission of the cotton duties, and 
warned Government of the danger of re- 
ducing our armies in India. Lord Law- 
rence's career is one on which English- 
men may look with pardonable pride. 
He not only helped to build, but he was 
one of the saviours of our Indian Empire* 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL. 
(Obituary Notice, Thuesday, August 28, 1879.) 



Sir Rowland Hill passed away uncon- 
sciously, in his residence at Hampstead, 
at half-past 4 o'clock yesterday morning. 
For a considerable time he had been in 
f ailiug health, and during the past week 
his death had been daily expected. 

In Sir Kowland Hill the country has 
lost one of its most able anc^ faithful 
servants. He belonged to that class of 
self-made men which, perhaps more than 
any other, has raised England to its 
present height. Germany is proud of her 
complete system of State education and of 
the thoroughness of the special training 
which is given to those who are to enter 
the various services of the State. In 
England we can boast of a long roll of 
names of men who, with no special train- 
ing, with little even of ordinary education, 
owing nothing to birth and powerful con- 
nexions, have silently trained themselves 
till suddenly they showed themselves 
able to play a great part in the affairs of 
their country and to confer some signal 
benefit on mankind* Such a man was 
Clive, who was sent out to India as i^ 
clerk and became a great soldier and a 
great ruler. Such a man was Stephenson, 
who was brought up in a colliery and gave 
us our railways. Such a man was Row- 
land Hill, who was to the age of 37 a 
schoolmaster, and who then reformed the 
postal system of the world. It is always 
interesting to trace the earl^ life of sucli 
men as these, and .to ascertain, so far as 
we can, how they trained themselves and 
how circumstances trained them to under- 
take their high tasks. 

Rowland Hill, the third son of Thomas 
Wright Hill, was born at Kidderminster 
on December 3, 1795, in a house that had 
belonged to his forefathers for some gene- 
rations. But the war with France had' 
caused the ruin of the business isi which 
his father was engaged, and the family 
was reduced to great straits. From his 
earliest years Rc(wland was brought up in 
the stem school of poverty, and, like 
Garrick, " was bred in a family whose 
study was to make 4d. do as much as others 
made 4^d. do.'' His father was a man of 
ereat intelligence, of varied but not deep 
knowledge, and of an eager, inquiring 
mind. He was as upright and as bold as 
he was simple-hearted. He was given to 



speculation and never weary of forming 
theories. His theories he did not always 
care to test by practice. Having once 
convinced himcelf that they were sound, 
he did not think it needful to put them 
to the proof. He was in this somewhat 
too like Don Quixote, who, when he had 
found that his pasteboard helmet did not 
bear the blow of his sword, hiving 
patched it up, was satisfied of its strength, 
and, without putting it to a second trial, 
looked upon it as a most finished piece of 
armour. Many of his theories his son 
came in time to distrust, and yet he had 
been heard to say that in political matters 
his father was al^^ays right. As far back 
as his sons could remember, he had lifted 
his voice against slavery and the slave 
trade, and against the cruel severity of 
our criminal code. As a member of Dr. 
Priestley's congregation, he was, oi 
course, in favour of full religious liberty. 
He was in those early days a thorough- 
going Freetrader. All these subjects, 
and many others, he delighted in discus- 
sing with his children, even from their 
earliest childhood. His eldest son, tiie 
late Mr. M. D. Hill, the Recorder of Bir- 
mingham , in a short memoir that he has 
left, says ; — 

" Perhaps, after all, the greatest obli- 
gation that we owe our father is this — that 
&om infancy he would reason with us — 
argue with us would, perhaps, be a better 
expression, as denoting that it was a 
match of mind against mind, in which all 
t^e rules of fair play were duly observed, 
and we put forth our little strength with- 
out fear. Arguments were taken at theiz 
just weight ; the sword of authority waf 
not thrown into the scale." 

He had eight children, six sons and two 
daughters, all of whom reached adult 
age. They passed their youth at a time 
when the dread inspired by the French 
Revolution bad violently thrown back in 
England the cause of liberty, and had, 
as it were by a sudden frost, almost in a 
night frozen the current of progress. But 
even in the worst days of George HI. and 
Lord Eldcm a small yet eager band re- 
mained of men who were convinced that 
reason would be too strong for the Torief 
in the end, and that by the aid of reason 
and the spread of knowledge a state of 
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feneral proaperlty and happiness mieht 
efore very long be established. iTiis 
small band numbered no more ardent 
supporters than Mr. Hill and Ms children, 
sons and daughters alike. Tbej were all 
eager to improve the world ; t^ey were 
all sure that if their views were adopted 
the world would be greatly improved ; 
they were all willing to labour hard to 
spread their views. Rowland has been 
heard to say that as a child he read and 
read again Miss Edge worth's stories for 
the young. They deeply impressed him. 
He resolved, when a mere boy, to follow 
in the path she traced, and before he died 
to do something that should be for the 
signal advantage of mankind. How he 
was to benefit his fellow-men he did not, 
of course, know ; but that he should 
benefit them, and benefit them in some 
large way, was his fixed resolution and 
conviction almost from childhood. As 
the family day' by day gathered for its 
meals — ^meals of the most frugal kind, 
where nothing stronger than water was 
ever drunk — there was a constant discus- 
sion among the members on the best 
means of reforming the world. There 
was little timidity in those days among 
any of them, and little fear of pushing 
any principle to its extreme conse- 
quences. ** Keble," writes Dr. Newman, 
** was a man who guided himself and 
formed his judgments not by processes of 
reason, by inquiry, or by argument, but, 
to use the word in a broad sense, by 
authority. '^ Bowland Hill and the other 
members of his family were the exact 
opposite of Keble. They cared nothing 
for authority in the sense in which New- 
man uses the word* On reason, inquiry, 
and argument, and on them alone, were 
their judgments formed. There was no 
institution which the young enthusiasts 
would not have been glad to see at once 
overthrown, had they been convinced 
that it was a bar to the greatest possible 
happiness of the greatest possible 
numbers. In their later years they came 
to smile at the wildness of many of their 
theories ; but they had always the satis- 
faction of knowing that their aims, if 
often visionary, hswi always been high and 
noble, and that in their earnest desire to 
improve mankind they had first set about 
improving themselves. 

Much as Bowland Hill owed to his 
lather, he owed scarcely less to his 
mother. She, though the inferior of her 
husband in quick intelligence and ori- 
ginality, was his superior in shrewd 
common sense and in firnmess of purpose. 



She was as practical as he was theoretical, 
and as cautious as he was rash. To his 
father Bowland owed his largeness of 
view and his boldness of conception. But 
it was his mother from whom he derived 
his caution, his patience, and his un- 
wearying prudence. Had he not had 
such a father, he would not have devised 
his plan of P6nny Postage. Had he not 
had such a mother, he would not have 
succeeded in making what seemed the 
scheme of an enthusiast a complete and 
acknowledged success. She, unlike her 
husband, was of an anxious and ambitious 
temperament, and toiled night and day 
to keep her little family from sinking 
through poverty out of the class into 
which they had been bom. In her desire 
to secure her children an education, she 
persuaded her husband to give up ttade^ 
for which he was very little fitted, and to 
establish a school. For many years after 
this step was taken the struggle for the 
bare means of living continued to be most 
severe. The charges for the pupils were 
very low and prices were very high. 
When Bowland was a mere child his 
mother used to talk over with him her 
difficulties, almost as if he were a man. 
From his childhood he had, as he said, 
seen the terrible inconvenience of being 
poor. He had known his mother dread 
the visit of the postman, as there was not 
money in the house to pay the postage. 
The children had each his part in the 
domestic duties, and, while they were 
scholars of the school, had a great deal 
of manual labour to get through. At the 
age of 11 Bowland began to assist his 
father in teaching, and at the age of 12 
his school education came to an end. He 
ceased to be a p^il and became alto- 
gether a teacher. Twelve, we may point 
out, is at present the lowest agejn which 
a boy is aUowed to enter one of the great 
public schools. His own education had 
been imperfect even for a boy of 12, for 
his father was too fond of theories and 
too eager to introduce them into j-bis 
school to be a good teacher, and yet, 
backward though he left his ^ons in liook 
learning, he had, nevertheless, tau^t 
them one lesson of inestimable value. He 
had taught them how to think. He had 
made them, as we have showui daring, 
nay, even rash, in speculation ; but he 
had inspired them with an eager thirst 
for knowledge and an ardent love of 
truth. Each of his children, when his 
regular school education was finished, set 
to work to supply his own deficiencies in 
the short time that he could call his own 
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■when each day's work was done. Their 
father had also given them that breadth 
of vieiv which enabled them to rise above 
all selfish considerations. Each one was 
brou£;ht up to consider the good of the 
family rather than his own special good. 
All the brothers held closely together. 
Ko one took any decision of great im- 
portance without first calling a kind of 
family council and having the matter 
thoroughly discussed. Each was ready ^ 
to place his services, time, and monev at 
the disposal of the others, and had no 
hesitation in his turn in calling for assist- 
ance where assistance was needed. When 
one was struggling upwards the others 
were all below giving him a push, and 
when he had reached a higher level he 
stretched down his hand to pull up the 
others to him. 

Rowland was quite a youth when he 
and his brother Matthew began to dis- 
cover the deficiencies in their father's 
school and to set about to reform them. 
His first task, however, was to free his 
father from the load of debt which 
through his unbusinesslike habits, in 
spite of his simple wajr of living, had 
come to press very heavily on him. At 
an age when boys are now leaving school 
he had taken upon himself the entire 
management of the accounts, and before 
long had the satisfaction of paying off all 
his father's creditors in full. Matthew 
chiefly concerned himself with improving 
the instruction, while Rowland dealt with 
the discipline and the organization. '^ Or- 
ganization/' he used often to say in after 
life, *' is my forte." He began his re- 
forms many years before Dr. Arnold's 
name was heard, and the young reformer 
had to strike out his own path and g^pe 
his own way. He was gifted with a self- 
confidence which was almost sublime. In 
a few years he had upset most of the re- 
ceived notions on education and had 
established a system of his own. He had 
given up corporal punishment aitogether 
and yet made his authority as much re- 
spected, an<l, we might say, dreaded, as 
toe most flogging of masters. He was 
aware that by nature he was hot-tem- 
pered and even passionate. He adopted 
a strange method of curing his defect. He 
publicly announced to his pupils that any 
one who saw him out of temper might 
at once, before the whole school, inform 
him of the fact. He was so rigidly just 
that no boy who had played the pai% of 
Gil Bias would have found in him an 
Archbishop of Granada. He aimed at 
making the boys govern themselves. A 



constitution was promulgated and a code 
of laws was made which filled more than 
a hundred pages of a closely-printed 
volume. We have this volume before us 
as we write. In the first page we find a 
section headed the •* Origin of the Con- 
stitution." The writer says : — 

" Convinced that nomerous and impor* 
tant advantages would be derived from 
engaging their pupils in the consideration 
and in the practice of rules fcr their own 
government, from placing restrictions to 
the powers of the teachers, and from 
giving to the regulations of the school a 
permanent form, the proprietors, early in 
the year 1817, proposed to the school a 
certain division of powers together with 
regulations for their exercise^ which, 
having received the joint assent of the 
teachers and pupils, became the constitu- 
tional laws of the school ; and in the con- 
fident expectation that the powers placed 
in the hands of the pupils would never be 
employed but for uie welfare of the 
school, the proprietors pledged themselves 
not to alter these laws without the con- 
sent of a majority of the proprietors and 
regular teachers meeting in conference on 
one hand, and of a majority of pupils on 
the other. With such joint consent , oc 
casional alterations have been made in 
the constitutional laws, tending chiefly, 
if not entirely, to throw more and more 
power into the hands of thd pupils." 

The volume from which we have quoted 
bears the date of 1827, so that the consti- 
tution had lasted full ten years. 

An almost perfect democracy was esta- 
blished. Each boy had even the light of 
being tried by a jury of his school-fellows 
whenever a charge was brought against 
him by one of the masters. Tie whole 
school elected what would be called its 
sixth-form boys — guardians, as they were 
called in the school that the Hills had 
established at Hazel wood, near Birming- 
ham. These guardians formed a kind of 
parliament, which, with the help of the 
masters, who composed an upper house, 
ruled the school. They met often to 
deliberate, and their sittings were drawn 
out over many an hour by the eagerness 
of the ^oung debaters. In the Essays of 
a <* Birmingham Manufacturer ' an in- 
teresting account is given of the school. 
'^ By juries and committees," says Mr. 
W\ L. Sargant, the author, '^ by marksi 
and by appeals to a sense of honour, dis- 
cipline was maintained. But this waa 
done, I think, at too great a sacrifice ; 
the thoughtlessness, the spring, the ela- 
tion of childhood wera takan from ua f 
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•vo were premature, men." This system, 
'whatever may have boen its merits and 
its faults, was invented by Kowland Hill 
at an age when most young men have 
scarcely left college. It was greatly 
modified in after years, both by himself 
and his younger brothers ; for, as the 
'< Birmingham Manufacturer," perhaps 
with some exaggeration, says, ''The 
Hazel vvood constitution, discipline, in- 
Bt ruction were in a perpetual flux ; the 
right to-day was wrong to-morrow." In 
a volume entitled ** Public Education," 
written chiefly by his brother Matthew, 
Rowland's new system was made known 
tfo t] o world. The book at once excited 
public attention. An article on it ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review, and 
another in the London Magazine, written 
by De Quincey. Jeremy Bentham took 
the warmest interest in the school, and 
declared that after reading the book he 
had tlirown aside all he had himself 
written on education. Wilberforce, 
Brougham, Grote, Joseph Hume, Miss 
Edge worth, and many others either visited 
Hazel wood or made inquiries about it. 
Bnwland was as convinced as any young 
enthusiast could be of the soundness of 
his plans and longed to extend them. He 
required, he said, at least 500 boys before 
he ciuld organize his school as it ought to 
be. He looked forward to seeing great 
collges on the same system spring up in 
all 1 arts of the country to the advantage 
of his fellow-men. He has since been 
heard to confess that, having after Jong 
years looked into his cod^of laws, he 
thought it far too complex. He added, 
with a smile, that he greatly doubted 
wh'-ther he should send his own son to a 
school conducted on such a complicated 
system. It can scarcely be doubted, how- 
ever, that to his bola and novel experi- 
ment may be traced not a little of the vast 
improvement that in the last 50 years has 
been eflected in education. He used to 
beast that at one time he had the largest 
school in Warwickshire, for Rugby in 
those days had sunk very low, and some 
vears before Arnold's name was heard he 
had shown that boys could be made 
almost to govern themselves, and to 
govern themselves through a high sense 
of duty and not through brutal fear. 

After living at Birmingham till he was 
more than 30 he removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where, with the aid 
of Olio of his brothers, he established a 
branch school at Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham, But by this time his health, which 
had always been delicate, began to give 



way, and at last broke down. He had 
certainly tried it ever since childhood by 
the severest and moet prolonged labour. 
He had often worked 15, 16, or even 17 
hours a day, and he would keep up such 
work as ihia for weeks together. The 
vacations were not much vacations to him, 
for he employed them partly in study and 
partly in doing whatever else he had not 
found time for during the term. It waa 
only the extreme temperance and regu- 
larity of his life which had kept him 
alive. Moreover, his work aa a school- 
master had become distasteful to him, 
and he longed for a change. He longed 
also still more eagerly for that freedom of 
thought, speech, and action, which even 
at the present 6a,y a schoolmaster can but 
very imperfectly command. His means 
were very small, but he did not hesitate 
to give up his business ;in the full convic- 
tion that with the powers he knew he bad 
he was as certain of success in some other 
path as a man could be. He always pre- 
served, however, the strongest interest in 
that child of his youth, as it were, his 
school, which was carried on by bis 
yomiger brother Arthur. Rowland, as 
soon as his health was re-established by 
a long period of rest, began to cast about 
for a new employment. He had long 
been known to many leadingr men among 
the advanced Liberal party, not only by 
his work as a Echoolmaster, but also as an 
eager advocate of political and social re- 
form. He and hia family had been in the 
front ranks among the men of Birming- 
ham in the great Reform Bill agitation. 
He had assisted in founding the Society 
for the Difi'usion of Useful Knowledge. 
He had published a plan for the gradual 
extinction of pauperism and for the dimi- 
nution of crime, (Shortly after his retire- 
ment from the school an association was 
formed for the colonization of South 
Australia on the plan of Mr. E. G. Wake- 
field. In this association Rowland took 
an active part, and when the Act was 
carried through Parliament and the Com- 
mission was iwpointed he was named 
secretary. He held this post for four 
years and discharged the duties with con- 
spicuous success. But such an office aa 
this did not exhaust the energy of a man 
of such activity of mind. Diuing the 
whole of this period he was in his leisure 
time working nard at two inventions. He 
had from a child delighted in the use of 
tools and in mechanical construction. At 
the age of Ave he had made a waterwheel 
which, though rude, would yet work. 
When he was 12 or 13, by steady efforts 
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prolonged through 18 months, he had 
succeeded in making -with his own bands 
an electrical machine. He had roade the 
entire scenery for the school theatre, 
being himself the contriver, carpenter, 
and painter. He had been the sole archi- 
tect of the new schoolhouse at Hazelwood 
and the sole clerk of the works. No 
sooner did he find that his duties in the 
Australian office allowed him some leisure 
than he began to give up all his spare 
time to the invention of a printing 
machine. In this he was aided by his 
second brother Edwin, who was ?.lso an 
excellent mechanist, lliis machine never 
Dame into general use, and yet it is not 
too much to say that some of the most 
ingenious of its contrivances have been 
commonly adopted. It was while he was 
still labouring to improve his press that 
he began to interest himself m postal 
matters. He hesitated for a while be- 
tween his printing-press, which had won 
his affections, and his new project, which 
was as yet somewhat strange to him and 
indistinct. He longed for strength for 
both, but he was forced to make a choice, 
and, happily for the world,, he cast in his 
lot for postal reform. 

It is not needful to dwell at any length 
on the state of the Post Office before 
Rowland Hill reformed it. Its charges 
were high and arbitrary, and its services 
were limited and irregular. There were 
districts lai^er than the county of Mid- 
dlesex in which the postman never set 
foot. For the 11,000 parishes of England 
and Wales there were only 3,000 post- 
offices. A single letter from London to 
Edinburgh was charged Is. l^d. If it 
contained the smallest enclosure—a re- 
ceipt, for instance — it was charged the 
double, .2s. 3d. Weight was not taken 
Into account. Two separate pieces of 
tissue paper sent in one enclosure would 
have been charged twice as much as the 
beavieet letter that was written on a 
single sheet The upper classes, through 
the right of franking which was enjoyed 
by e/ery member of Parliament, had to a 
great extent their letters carried free of 
cRarge. The traders, by the help of 
illicit means of conveyance, were often 
able to evade the heavy tax. The poor 
man alone was helpless. He couM not 
ftfiord to use the Post Office. He had no 
other means of sending a letter. So when 
his £on or daughter went forth into the 
wide world to seek for work, the father 
rocei^ ed no tidings of the child, the child 
none of the father. Under such a system 
as this the postal revenue had remained 



absolutely stationary for 20 years. In 
the year 1835 the general revenue of the 
country showed a large surphis. Row- 
land Hill began to speculate how it 
might best be employed. He had noticed, 
as he states in his pamphlet on Post 
Office Reform : — 

** That in the various redactions in 
taxation which had hitherto been made 
the gain to the public and the loss to the 
revenue had varied greatly in relation to 
each other. In the repeal of the house 
duty the gain to the public and the loss 
to the revenue were practically equal, 
while in the instance of coffee a reduc- 
tion in the duty of 50 per cent, had been 
accompanied by an increase of more than 
50 per cent, in its produce." 

He had laid down the following test fof 
the discovery of the tax which might be 
reduced most extensively : — ** Let ea<rfi 
be examihed as to whether its productive- 
ness has kept pace with the increasing 
number and prosperity of the nation. 
That tax which proves most defective 
under this test is, in all probability, the 
one we are in quest of.'* No tax on exa- 
mination proved so defective as that on 
letters. He then set about to investigate 
the Post Office. Many people utterly 
ignorant of the process by which any great 
invention is made think that it is gene- 
rally due to the chance thought of some 
Incky moment. An apple fell in Newton's 
orchard, and^ as if apples bad never fallen 
till then, the law of gravitation was at 
once discovered. In the present case 
they think that it suddenly struck Bfjw- 
land Hill that letters might be carried at 
a profit all over the British Isles for a 
penny. They would be willing to allow 
him merit fo? the steadiness with which 
he carried through his plan ; but the con- 
ception itself they would assign to for- 
tune. He himself would have told them 
that he owed nothing to chsmce, but that 
his discovery was the result obtained by 
long and most laborious investigatioxia 
and calculations. He always looked back 
upon the boldness of speculatioji which 
he owed to his father, the constant habit 
of close reasoning which was the delight 
of his whole family, and the severe train- 
ing of the first part of his life as the reai 
sources of his great invention. He was 
never inside a post-office, and so never 
had the chance of sneing the actual work- 
ing of the system till his plan was carried^ 
He derived all his knowledge of the service 
from Parliamentary Reports, and from 
them alone. As he himself stated but the 
other day in his answer to the address of 
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the Court of Common Council, — ** When 
I first turned my attention to the practi- 
cability of reforming the Post Office I had 
no idea of uniformity of rate." He 
found it most difficult to obtain accurate 
statistics. The Postmaster- General at 
one time had stated that the annual 
number of chargeable letters was 
170,000,000. At another time he fixed 
it at only 42,000,000. Rowland Hill con- 
trived, however, to arrive at a close ap- 
pcoximation to the truth, and so was able 
to make his great discovery that the 
actual cost of conveying a letter from 
London to Edinburgh was not more than 
the o6lh part of a penny. He discovered, 
therefore, that the cost of conveyance was 
60 insignificant that an uniform rate could 
not only be established, but was '* abso- 
lutely fairer than any other." He soon 
founa out, moreover, that the working of 
the Post Office was most faulty, and he 
formed large and bold plans for its 
thorough re-organization. In the year 
1837 he published his plan in a pamphlet 
headed «' Post Office Reforms.'^ It was 
treated with scorn by the authorities at 
St. Martin's-le-Grand, but quickly roused 
the interest of the public. Associations 
were formed to carry it through, and peti- 
tions to Parliament in its favour soon 
began to pour in. Lord Brougham pre- 
sented one from the Corporation of 
London. In the spring of 1838 a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider the plan. It sat 
throughout the Session. Uniformity of 
postage was carried only by the casting 
vote of the cliairman, that earnest postal 
reformer, the late Mi, Wallace. A two- 
penny rate of postage was recommended. 
The Ministry still seemed indisposed to 
adopt the plan, but the country was now 
thoroughly in earnest. The Press took 
up the matter strongly. We ourselves 
warmly supported the scheme. The Post 
Office did, indeed, show some signs of 
being moved. The postage between 
London and Keswick was brought down 
from Is. Id. to Is. The aonount of re- 
daction, as it was pointed out at the time, 
was not to a penny, but by a penny. How- 
ever, in May, 1838, a deputation, in 
which were to be seen 150 members of 
Parliament, all supporters of Govern- 
ment, waited upon the Premier, Lord 
Melbourne. Daniel 0*Coimell said : — 

*' Consider, my lord, that a letter to 
Irelaad and the answer back would cost 
thousands upon thousands of my poor and 
affectionate countrymen considerably more 
than a fifth of their week's wages. They 



are too poor to find out secondary con- 
veyances, and if you shut the Post Office 
to them, which you do now, you shut out 
warm hearts ana generous affections from 
home, kindred, and friends." 
The Government yielded, and penny 
postage was carried. It came into effect 
on January 10, 1840 ~a day on which, 
so long as his health lastea, the great 
postal reformer loved to gather his friends 
around him. 

The plan was carried, but it remained 
for it to be carried out. The whole postal 
service required a thorough and radical 
re-roga/iization. Rowland Hill knew that 
he, and he alone, was fit for the task. 
The Government offered to engage him for 
the space of two years, in which time 
they thought he might well complete his 
task, and they offered to pay him £500 a 
year for his services. For this magnificent 
salary he was to give Ihem the whole of 
his time. At the ei d of the two years he 
was to be turned adrift. The offer wa« 
indignantly declined. But he, in his 
turn, told the Minister that rather than 
see his plan spoilt he would readily work 
for the public without any salary at aU. 
The Government was ashamed and offered 
him £1 ,500 a year. Nevertheless, he was 
to hold his post for two years only, and 
he was to be in the Treasury, not in the 
Post Office. From the Treasury he had, 
as best he could, to force his plan on the 
unwillingofficials of St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
who, almost to a man, were convinced 
that it must fail and resolved that it 
should. His position was most frying 
and most painful. He had next to no 
power given him. He could only recom- 
mend, but not order, and yet the outside 
public naturally looked to him for the 
great reforms which they eagerly ex- 
pected. Kevortheless, he managed to 
make some great improvements. His 
position seemed about to become more 
secure. His two years of service were at 
an end, but he was still retained in office. 
No doubt his appointment would soon 
have been made permanent, but the 
Whigs were thrown out and Sir Robert 
Peel came into power. He was informed 
that his further assistance would be dia ' 
pensed with. Without reward of any 
kind he was dismissed from the public 
service. The country did not view thia 
shameful treatment with calmness. A 
nationid testimonial was raised, and at a 
public dinner he was presented with a 
cheque for £13,000. He was not long 
without employment. He became first • 
director and then chairman of the Lox»» 
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don and Brighton Railway. Under hig 
chairmansDhip, and chiefly, we believe, 
on his recommendation, the first excur- 
sion train and the first express train were 
run. In 1846, when the Whigs returned 
to power, the wrong that had been done 
him by Government was in )>art re- 
medied, and he was offered an appoint- 
ment within the Post Office itself. He 
was, however, to be, not the Secretary to 
the Post Office, but the Secretary to the 
Postmaster-General. There was still to 
be a double government. The old officials 
were to be left with their powers ac - 
diminished, and the new reformer was to 
push his plans through their opposition 
as best he could. He hesitated, as well 
he might, to accept such a post^ but at 
last he undertook it with a mind full of 
sore misgivings. It was not till the year 
1854, 14 years after penny postage had 
been established, that by his appointment 
as sole Secretary he was reaUyfree to 
carry out his plans. He was for the 
most part f:>rtunatein his Postmasters- 
General. He often spoke of the happy 
succession bv which he served under such 
men as Lords Olanricarde, Canning, Col- 
chester, Elgin, and the Duke of Argyll. 
Supported by them, but constantly 
thwarted by some of the old permanent 
officials, he carried out as fast as he could 
his great scheme of re-organization. He 
was greatly aided in his arduous labour 
by his youngest brother, Frederic, who 
had been transferred from the Home 
Office to the Post Office. Under the two 
brothers, working harmoniously together 
and admirably assisted by their staiffi im- 
provement went on at a rapid rate. 
Almost every branch of the service was 
examined and new-modelled. The Queen 
showed her sense of Rowland Hill's ser- 
vices by conferring on him the honour of 
a K.C.B. Unhappily for Sir Rowland, 
in the same year that he[received this dis- 
tinction, the Postmaster-General, Lord 
Elgin ,^ was appointed Governor-General 
of India. Sir Rowland was not fortunate 
enough to secure the confidence of the 
new rostmaster-General, the late Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. The difference be- 
tween them was chiefly on the great 
question of promotion by merit. Sir 
Rowland, with the^ hearty approval and 
support of his previous chiefs, had, to a 
large extent, succeeded in doing away 
with the system of patronage and had 
brought promotion b;^ merit into full 
play. To carry this into effect certain 
rules had been established, which for 
some years were a^tAd on with tboi utmost 



strictness. These rules the new Post- 
master-General began steadily to set aside. 
The Secretary appealed to uie Treasury, 
but appealed in vain. Finding that his 
advice was set at naught ana his plana 
upset — feeling, too, that owing to his 
years and his failing strength he was no 
longer able to make a fight for it, as be 
would have done when in the full vigour 
of manhood, he sent in his resignation. 
Her Majesty sent a gracious message to 
the House of Commons, recommending 
the House to concur in enabling her to 
grant Sir Rowland Hill the sum of 
£20,000. Lord Palmerston moved the 
grant, which was carried without a divi- 
sion. In addition, his full saJary of 
£2,000 per annum was awarded to him 
for life. He was oftesi in after yeai^i 
heard to say, with a smile, that in the days 
of his youth he had eagerly denounced all 
titles and all pensions, little thinking 
that he should hinuelf live to receive both 
one and the other. Additional honoium 
were conferred on him. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. The Uni- 
versi^ of Oxford gave him the degree of 
D.C.Ij., and but a few short weeks before 
his death the Corporation of the first City 
in the world presented him with its free- 
dom. The old man was deeply touched by 
this final honour. The tears streamed 
down his venerable face as the gold hot: 
containing the resolution of the Court of 
Common Council was handed to him, and 
he was scarcely able to utter a word, so 
deeply touched was he by this last tribute 
from Ids countrymen. His answer to the 
deputation had to be read by his son. 

It is not easy to give any clear notion 
of the results of his great scheme. We 
can state that about 106 millions of 
chargeable letters and newspapers were 
sent through the Post Office in 1839, and 
that 1,478 millions were sent last year. 
But the mind cannot grasp such numbers 
as these. Something more is understood 
when we are told that in 1839 the average 
number of letters per head was three and 
that last year it was 32. If, however, we 
would rightly understand aU that he has 
done for his fellow-men, we must re- 
member that every civilized country in 
the world has more or less adopted his 
plan ; that communication has been made 
so certain, so rapid, and so cheap, that 
the distant traveller, the emigrant— nay, 
even the exile — ^feels that those whom he 
has left behind him in his old home are 
in one way still very near to him. Sir 
Rowland Hill has, indeed, done almost 
more than any other single man to bind 
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Ihe nacttoni toother and to jnake the 
whole world kin. He was married in 
1827 to the eldest daughter of the lato 
Mr. Joseph Pearson, of WolFerhampton, 
l>y whom he had foar children — one son 
•nd three daughters. He and his future 
wife had in their diildhood been pbiy- 
fellows together. He was in his old ace 
«ever wmxj of owning how much he 



owed to the tender devotion of his wife 
during the years of their long and hi^ipy 
wedded life. She survives him, coxo- 
forted and supported, we trust, in her 
affliction by the knowledsie that her 
husband oonferzed a m^al benefit on 
mankind and will live in the grateful 
memory of his oonntrymea. 



(LBAsma AxncLB, Thubsday, August^, 1879.) 



If the greafc body politie of humanity 
^were as finely sensitive as the p«ny 
system of individual mauj the who& 
eiviliasd world would have ielt a suddMi 
^ock when Sir RowulND Hill passed 
yeeterdarV to his isest. As the world growB 
cdder and the life of man beeomee more 
vom^ex and inv^ved,we are all, perhaps, 
iloo ready to believe with the poet tost 
the in&vidiial withers. Tet in tiie 
lostory of tlie present wondrous oeonturyy 
^viiich has akeady witnessed as nuflnentoiis 
ehanges in man's estate as the most 
eventful of its predecessors, it is still 
possible to assign a larffe share of the 
|»rogres8 achieved to uie energy and 
initiative ol a few exoeptiiuaal men. Sir 
RowLAJTD Hill was not the least eminent 
figure in tiite select company of those who 
have thus made the modmi world what 
St is. There is no relation of life whidi 
has not felt.the influenca of the changes 
whidb he effected. Men of the present 
generation, so whom the existence of the 
penny post with all its pleasures and 
facilities, even with all i^ wonries and 
^mbarrassmei^, is as natural as Idiat of 
the air they breathe, can now hardly 
realize what the world was before it was 
establiidied, less than forty years ago. 
There is a method of inquiry known to 
science whi^ consists in suspending the 
operation of one or anothar cause among 
s particular assemblage of phenomena. 
If we were to apply this method to our 
social organiEation and endeavour to 
Tealize the eSect of a momentary suspen- 
■sinn of our postal system, we should get 
some measszre of the extent to which oax 
RowLAJn) Hi2<l'8 reforms have influenced 
the whole course of our daily life. It is 
true ih&t the Post OiBce existed and 
thought itself perfect loi^ before Sir 
Bowl AND Hill took it in band and 
proved to the whole world how imperfect 
it was. It is true that men wondered at 
its expeddtioD and regularity, and did not 
grumble too openly at its exorbitant 
chargis. it is true that Sir Bowlako 



Hill was aided in the developfnent of his 
syatem by the «owth of railways and 
other means c|f dieap and rapid commu- 
nication. It is true, perhaps, ^lat his re- 
forms ware adopted at a moment when 
the natural ma»^ of events must have 
wrought great dianges m the postal 
system ; and it is even possible that 
•sooner or later the Post Offlos would have 
aclmofrledged for itself the truth and 
force of the principles on which his system 
was based. But the fact remains that he 
devised the penny postsjge unaided befose 
he had ever been inside a post-office ; 
that he carried it a^iast vehement oppe- 
sition, both ofScial and Parliamentary ; 
thashe triumphantly proved itssuacess 
in spite df detemuned and vexatious 
obstructkm to his plans ; and that every 
civiliaed coantry nas now more or less 
adopted the principlee which he first laid 
down. Last year the number of letters 
and other communicatiens passing through 
the English Post OflSce amounted to no 
leas than S2 per head of the whole popu- 
lation of the British idles 9 in the year 
before Sir Bowxan2> Hill's reforms were 
introduced they numbered only three per 
head of the existing {population. No 
more edBfective evidence than these figures 
fizmigh could be offered in support of Sir 
BowLJUO) Hell'b claim to the gratitude 
of mankind. 

Sinoe &ir Bowlaiid Hill passed into 
honourable and well-eamed retirement, 
fifteen yeacs ago, the world which he has 
helped to make so bus7 has almost had 
time to forget the man to whom it owes 
so much. Perhaps, indeed, it never 
really knew what an eventful life of acti- 
vity and benevolent enterprise he had led 
long belore the natural bent of his genius 
prompted him, when well advanced 
towards middle age, to become a postrl 
reformer* The «o^ous and authentic 
accomit of his life which we publish this 
morning will supply many details hitherto* 
unknown, or, at any rate, lon^ ago for- 
gotten, of his early and deeply interesting 
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career. It is dear that from his earliest 
years Bowit^in) Hill was one of those 
men of rare force and originality whom 
no untoward circumstances can prevent 
from leaving a lasting mark on whatever 
their hands find to do. At an age when 
most boys are going to a public school 
lor the first time. Kowland Hill waa 
already assisting his father in the educa- 
tion of others. He was brought up und«r 
the inflnwwe of that small band of men 
among whom PsixsTLETy and Bxntham, 
and Jambs Mill were the leaders, and 
his own father was not the least remark- 
able of the followers ; men who still held 
fast through the dark days of reaction to 
the principles which in the early days of 
the French Revolution had attracted the 
sympathies of so many generous spirits. 
In this bracing atmosphere of free and 
reasonable discussion and of liberal aspi- 
ration he early formed the noble resolu- 
tion of doing something for the benefit of 
mankind. Bat this resolution was only 
destined to be fulfilled after long years 
of unselfiah and ozhaustiiu; toil. First 
aa an afw is t an t to his father and after- 
wards in association with hit brother, 
Maithsw Davbnfobt Hill, whose name 
will long be remembered in Birmingham, 
he became a sdioolmaster, and as years 
went on the school at Hazelwood became 
a model which attracted the attention of 
all who were interested in educatk>nal 
matters. What the nature of the mod^ 
was will be seen from the account of the 
<^ Constitution V of the school which we 
print elsewhero. It will provoke a smile 
now that the schoolmaster is abroad » and 
we are most of us nothing if not educa- 
tional ; but it shows the originality of 
the man, his bent for organization, and 
his confidence in its resmts, and it tells 
in every line of the principles — crude but 
not ungenerous, liberal and life-giving 
if one-sided and imperfect — which in- 
spired the efibrts of the earlier generation 
of reformers. From Hazelwood Row- 
land Hill removed at the age of thirty, 
when already a good deal more than half 
of his life had been occupied in teaching, 
to Tottenham^ where he opened a school 
on similar principles at Bruce Castle. 
Here his health broke down through in- 
cessant work, and soon after his school 
had been established he handed it- over to 
a younger brother, and finally abandoned 
the profession of a schoolmaster. When 
his health was restored, however, he soon 
found fresh occupation. Ho took part in 
many of the social movements of the day, 
and became Secretary to the Commission 



which was appointed for the colonization 
of South Australia on ihe principles of 
Gibbon Waksfisld. For some time his 
practical and inventive genius hesitated 
before it found its true line of activity. 
But the question of postal reform forced 
iUelf upon him, and then he knew that 
his opportunity in life had come. Tha 
subject took hold of him and he of^ it, and 
he held fast to it through evil report and 
good repcurt, through opposition and dia- 
appointment, through ridicule and re- 
sistance, until he had e£Sdcted the changea 
at which the world has only ceaseato 
wonder because their effects are now an 
essential part of its primary economy and 
knization. 



It is worth while to look back to the 
history of Sir Rowland Hill's earlier 
life, because it is less known than that 
of his later achievements, and because it 
illustrates the man and helps us the 
better to understand what he really was. 
They were men of no ordinaiy calibre» 
those reformers of an* earlier generation 
under whose influence Bowlano Hill's 
life and character were formed. They 
had other ideals than ours, and it is not 
difficult now to see that they were want- 
ing sometixnes in breadth of sympathy^ 
sometimes in elevation of aim. But 
their lot fell on an evil time, and the 
work they were called upon to do de- 
manded just that rugged fcyrce of purpose 
which they brought to its accomplish* 
ment. We can trace their whole spirit 
and see not a little of its weakness and im- 
perfection in the Constitution which Row- 
land Hill and his brother drew up foe 
their school at Hazelwood. Its streng^th 
lay in its sturdy spirit of liberty and in- 
dependenoe, in its confident appeal to the 
honour and public sentiment of the boys ; 
but its weakness is not less apparent in 
its complex organization, in its naive 
confidence in constitutional methods, iu 
its premature effort to make thoughtles« 
boys into thinking men and ardent re- 
formers. But, like all vigorous coiksiitu* 
tionsy its true spirit came not from its 
written forms, but from the character and 
initiative of the men who worked it. In 
Rowland Hill's hands it succeeded, aa 
anything to which he brought his rare 
powers of organization would have suc- 
ceeded, because he possessed the gills of 
a born ruler whether of boys or of men. 
It is siogularly interesting thus u> tract 
the history of a man who effected one ol 
the greatest and most beneficent social 
changes which thn present century has 
witnessed— to follow him through hia 

2 
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early 8trug|lefi with poverty, through his 
relations with a race of strong men who 
at least left the world better and happier 
than they found it, though their ideals 
are now forgotten or despised, through 
his ardent sympathy with social progress 
in every form, and through his long and 
little-regarded efforts in the cause of 
rational^ education. Sir Bowland Hill 
will chiefly be remembered as the man 
whose efforts brought mankind into 
nearer and closer relations, who softened 
the pang of life's partings, and assuaged 
the bitterness of long separations. This 
is his lasting title to fame. But those 
whom his death naturally invites to con- 
sider his whole career will discern in its 



earlier stages the same strong character, 
the same powerful initiative, and the 
same generous enthusiasm as were after- 
wards triumphantly displayed in the great 
achievement of his life. To such a man 
the nation will desire to do honour as one 
of the chief of its benefactors. His name 
will lon^ be held in fateful remembrance 
by Englishmen in all parts of the world ; 
but there is still one tribute to hia 
memory which we trust may^ not be with- 
held. To no one more fittingly than to 
Sir Rowland Hill could a place be 
assigned among the illustrious dead who 
rest within the walls of Westminster 
Abbey. 



MR. DELANE. 

(Qbituakt NoncB, Tuibsdat, Novbmbbb 25, 1871^) 



The British public has finally lost one 
of the oldest, most devoted, and most 
meritorious of those who may be called 
its own special servants. Mr. Delane 
died on Saturday evening, at his residence 
at A.scot, having not long completed his 
sixty-second year. In the summer of 1877 
it becamepainfully evident to Mr.Delane*8 
friends, and not less to himself, that near 
40 years of incessant work had told on a 
vigorous constitution and powerful nerve, 
and that it would be well for him to seek 
rest while still able to enjo^ it. The 
result showed that the determmation was 
not arrived at too soon, and Mr. Delane 
has not survived more than two years 
his release from the continuous round of 
daily ,and nightly duties. Perhaps it is 
not moru than public men have a right to 
expect. Soldiers and sailors, if on the one 
hand liable to be cut off in mid career, 
are much more generally rewarded with 
half a life of honourable rest and pleasant 
retrospection. But as a rule they who 
have once entered the political strife 
never quit it willingly or oecome deaf to 
the old challenges and familiar rallying 
cries. Thev would be ready to die in 
harness if they could only persuade their 
colleagues that the old is still better than 
the new. 

John Thaddeus Delane was bom in 
London, of parents who had previously 
resided at Bracknell, which all our 
readers may not know to be a pleasant spot, 
half town, half village, in the favoured 
and residential pari of Berkshire, in- 



cluded so recently as the beginning of 
this century in Old Windsor Forest. 
While he was still in his boyhood his 
father, a Barrister, received from the 
late Mr. Walter an appointment in Tha 
Times Office. The conductors of thia 
journal verjr early saw in young Mr. 
Delane the indus^, the quickness of 
apprehension, the eajg^emess for infor- 
mation, and ihe accessibleness to new im- 
pressions and ideas which might qualifj 
him for a place in its future management. 
He was educated, therefore, it may be 
said, for the purpK)se, and if Mr. Delane 
owed much to himself, few men have owed 
so much to favourable circumstances and 
to the kind and provident care of their 
friends. After learning about as much as 
boys usually learn at a private school, and 
perhaps more than is usuallv leatnt at a 
private tutor's, in Lincolnshire, he was 
admitted to Magdalen Hall, in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where the resent 
Bishop of Chester was Tutor and Vice- 
Principal, under Dr. Macbride. Mr. 
Jacobson's thorough scholai*ship and 
genial temper converted not a few of his 
pupils, from very different schools, into 
attached friends, and Mr. Delane was 
one of them. Perhaps this and his friend- 
ship with Sir G. Dasent were the special 
gains of his University career which he 
ever most appreciated. Immediately on 
leaving Oxford — indeed, before taking hia 
degree -Mr. Delane was qualifying him- 
self for almost any profession he might 
finally decide on, under good direction. 
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with a view to the better discharge of the 
post eveatually assigned to him. Although 
his natural taste inclined him to the art 
of medicine, and especially to operative 
surgery^ he kept his terms at the Middle 
Temple, where he was called to the Bar. 
He reported both on Circuit and at the 
House uf Commons, and there was no neces- 
sary training which he did not imdergo 
with as much spirit as if his career was to 
b^in and end there ; — an example to 
those who imagine that important posi- 
tions are to be jumped into or had for the 
asking, and that luck is the arbiter of 
eminence. When he entered the Editor^s 
room he had the advantage of an able 
and accomplished chief, ana of excellent 
instructioB and advice as to the traditions 
and policy of this journal. As he did his 
work well, it grew in his hands till, by 
the successive deaths of two colleagues, 
he became in 1841 the recognized Editor 
of The Times, and so continued till the 
autumn of 1877* 

After stating the special advantages and 
qualifications Mr. Delane had for his 
position, we shall be only adding to his 
merits when we allude to deficiencies 
which some would think insurmountable. 
He had not had the thoroughly classical 
education then to be obtaineid only in one 
of our old public schools. He was out of 
the ^* ring " which for a long time had 
claimed the monopoly of orthodox litera- 
ture. What was more, he never was a 
writer ; he never even attempted to write 
anything except what he wrote much 
better than most writers could do — ^reports 
and letters. These he had to do, and he { 
did them well. He had a large staff of 
writers, and it was not necessary he should 
write except to communicate with them. 
This was, indeed, the greatest of bis 
numerous advantages. He immediately 
started with a number of able and edu- 
cated men, found for him by those who 
were, above all things, good judges of 
character. When it is considered that he 
was, at least in early years, younger than 
most of the men he had to oeal with, and 
that while they were practised writers he 
was not, it is no slight testimony to his 
success in the discharge of his delicate 
office that none of these writers ever dis- 
puted the value of his criticisms, or 
failed to agree cordially in his revisions, 
alterations, and suppressions. Thousands 
of times, when in the heat and haste of 
writing expressions had been employed 
which the writer had some little doubt 
about and felt to be weak points in his 
composition, he has found the Editor's pen 



falling with sure discernment on the faulty 
passage and justifying the writer's own 
suppressed misgivings. The advantage of 
this process was mutual. To criticize 
freely and to submit to criticism is to 
learn and improve. The greatest writers 
in our language, in this and in former 
ag:es, if they have not themselves ad- 
mitted that they had published much 
which would have been the better for a 
previous censure, have at least left their 
readers to say it in stronger language. One 
of the greatest of living writers has often 
stated that every man ou^ht to have a 
reviser. It is not without its cost to the 
person charged with the duty. The almost 
exclusive practice of critical revision is 
not favourable to original writing, for it 
developes fastidiousness. When Lord 
Beaconsfield said that critics were unsuc- 
cessful writers, he ingeniously inverted 
the natural order of the fact. It is too 
true that if a man's life work is criticism, 
it is likely to take away freedom and 
freshness of expression, except in those 
familiar utterances in which he is not 
trammelled by the obligations of style. 

The Yfoxk of an Editor can onlv be ap- 
preciated by those who have had the 
fortune to have some little experience 
of it. The Editor of a London daily 
newspaper is held answerable for every 
word in 48, and sometimes 60, columns. 
The merest slip of the pen, an epithet too 
much, a wrong date, a name misspelt or 
with a wrong initial before it, a mistake 
asto some obscure personage only tooglad 
to seize the opporkmity of showing him- 
self, the misinterpretation of some passage 
perhaps incapable of interpretation, the 
most trifling offence to the personal or 
national susceptibility of those who do 
not even profess to care for the feelings of 
others, may prove not only disagreeable^ 
but even costly mistakes ; but they are 
among the least of the mistakes to which 
an Editor is liable. As it is impossible to 
say what a night may bring forth, and 
the most important intelligence is apt to 
be the latest, it will often find him with 
none to share his responsibility, without 
advisers, and with colleagues either pre- 
engaged on other matters or no longer at 
hand. The Editor most be on the spo^< 
tUl the paper is sent to the press, and 
make decisions on which not only the 
approval of the British public, but great 
events, and even ^eat causes, may hang. 
All the more serious part of his duties 
has to be discharged at the end of a long 
day's work, a day of interruptions and 
conversations, of letter reading and letter 
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writing, when mind and body are not what 
ih&y were 12 hours ago, and wearied 
Kature is putting in her gentle pleas. An 
Editor cannot husband his strength for 
the night's battle with comparative repose 
in the solitude of a study or the freshness 
of green fields. He must see the world, 
converse with its foremost or busiest 
actors, be open to information, and on 
^ard against error. A]l this ought to be 
borne in mind by those who complain that 
journalism is not infallibly accurate, just, 
and agreeable. Their complaints are like 
those of the Court lord who found fault 
with the disagreeable necessities of war- 
fare. 

' Since Mr. Delane became Editor of The 
Times there have been 13 Administra- 
tions, all founded necessarily on some 
new concurrence of circumstances. At 
the beginning of this period Lord Mel 
bourne was in power. Since his time Sir 
R. Peel was in power once. Lord Russell 
twice, Lord Derby three times. Lord Aber- 
deen once. Lord Palmerston twice. Lord 
Beaconsfield twice, and Mr. Gladstone 
once. Every one of these 13 Governments 
has been typical of some new phase of 
opinion, some new policy, or some new 
idea, and in every instance a new mass 
ot particulars, amounting, as it were, 
to a new volume of political histcwy, had 
to be accurately mastered, justly appreci- 

ted, and carefully kept in view. An 
Editor, it has often been said, sometimes 
not very seriously, must ^ow every- 
thing. He must, at least, never be found 
at fault, and must be always equal to the 
occasion as to the person&l characteristics, 
the concerns, the acts and utterances of 
those who are ci^arged with the govern- 
ment of this great Empire. But this is 
tmly one of many points, some even more 
difficult, because more special and more 
mpt to lie for a time out of the scope of 
ordinary visilanee. Since the year 1841 
the world has seen unprecedented im- 
provements in naval and militaiy material 
And tactics, not slowly making their way 
•8 curiosities that might take their time, 
"but forced into notice by frequent re- 
minders of theic necessity. Europe has 
•een not only two or three, but many re- 
▼olilbions ; wars unexampled for their di- 
mensions, their costs, and their results; 
many dynasties overthrown, an Empire 
rise and fall, another all but finaUy dis- 
membered amid a scramble over the 
spoil, and several re-UDigcations ejected 
"beyond even the hojjes of former times. 
Scienisfic discovery in every department 
«f knoiTledge has been more than ever 



active, and that in the practical bearings 
which claim the notice of the public from 
day to day. Never before have the earth 
and the sea so freely revealed their re- 
sources and ihnir treasures. Continents 
supposed to be protected from intrusive 
curiosity by intolerable heat, by nntame- 
able savagery, or by national jealousy, 
have been traversed in aU directions by 
explorers whose volumes have been as 
familiar as our Continental Handbooks. 
Within this period have been the gold dis- 
coveries and the new communities founded 
on them. It is commonly said that the 
English never really learn geography or 
history till forced upon their acquaintance 
by wars or other disasters This shows 
how much has to be learnt if any one has 
to keep pace with events. The American 
Civil War, our own Indian Mutiny, snd 
the occupation of France by the German 
armies are events which the future 
student of history may find comprised in 
a few paragraphs, but the record and ex- 
planation of them day by day for many 
months involved particulars sufficient to 
fill many bulky volumes. With a large 
class of critics, a small mistake counts as 
much as a large one, but everybody is 
liable to make mistakes, and an Editor 
labours under the additional danger of too 
readily accepting the words of writers, 
some of whom will always be too full of 
their ideas to pay needful attention to 
such matters. These are days of Bine- 
books, of enormous correspondence, of 
tabular returns, of statistics twisted into 
every possible form, of averages and dif- 
ferences always on supposition to be care- 
fully remembered, of numerical compari- 
sons everybody challenges if they are not 
in his own favour, and of statements that 
it they possess the least novelty or other 
interest are sure to be picked to pieces. 
Reference has been made to the severe 
conditions under which all this work has 
to be done. It frequently happens that 
a long night's work has to be thrown away, 
including many carefully revised columns 
of printed matter, to make room for an 
over-grown Parliamentary debato,a budget 
of important despatches, or a speech made 
in the provinces by some one, may be, 
who dia not love this paper, and to w4K>m 
it owed nothing but public duty. Often 
has it been said at 2 o'clock in the mornins 
that a very good paper has been printea 
and destroyed to make way for a paper that 
very few will read — ^none, p^haps, except 
a few Parliamentary gentlemen looking 
out for passages which, if they don't read 
well, must have been incorrecuy reported. 
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As an instance of what may hi^pen to an 
Editor, the Quarterly Betum of the Ke- 
▼enue once came with an enormona error^ 
an addition instead of subtraction, or ^otce- 
versa. The writer who had to comment 
on it jotted down the principal figures 
and the totals, which were unexpecteo, and 
xetumed the original for the printers. Ife 
was not till an hour after midnight that, 
on a sight of the Betum in print, the error 
was perceived and corrected, without a 
word of remark, by the paper. Of course, 
the comments had to be re-written and 
carefully secured from error. 

It is not in man not to have a bias, per- 
sonal as well as political, and this bias is 
even more inevitable where there is a 
considerable acquaintance with the sub- 
ject or the person concerned. As with the 
Editor, 80 with his indispensable infor- 
mants, subordinates, fmd other colleagues. 
Great as is the audacity of inner conscious- 
ness in these days, its place is not in an 
Editor's room. For the materials, and, to 
a great extent, for the use made of them, 
he has to depend on others, and very often 
upon persons at a great distance^ sur- 
rounded by influences amoimting some- 
times to a sort of compulsion. At high 
heat, the most honourable oombatanis or 
controversialists are conscious of nothing 
but their own case, and can tolerate no 
other. Partisanship has to be reduced to 
impartiality, rancour to fairness, and one- 
sided statements to approximate truth, in 
the Editor's room. This delicate process 
has often to be performed after midnight, 
as a mere episode in the continual press 
of ordinary, but still exigent matters. 
How far <^ The man who worked The 
I%iM«,''a8Mr. Delane would sometimes 
describe himself, for near 40 years has 
done this successfully is a point on which 
people will claim opinions of their own. 
It cannot be pretended, however, that any 
other person can be put in oompetition 
with hun, as having had an equal task, as 
having been so long at it, and as having 
achieved such a prepondenoioe of success. 
"What is the measure and proof of that 
success 1 It is not far to seek. He is the 
best general, the Great Duke said, who 
makes the fewest mistakes. For the long 
p^iod of time named above the British 
public took up what may be called their 
favourite " broad-sheet'" every morning, 
not expecting, or intending, or even wish- 
ing to agree constantly with what they 
£ound in it,yet with the utmost confidence 
that they would find the great questions of 
the day fairly and fully stated , that nothing 
would be added or left out from malice 



or carelessness, and that they were at least 
furnished with all the materiel for form- 
ing opinions of their own. The great 
work in which Mr. Delane has borne the 
chief administrative part has not been 
done in a corner. It has been before the 
whole world. The course of The Times 
has been the course of this nation and <^ 
the world. If that course be a failure, if 
England is but the wreck of what it was 
40 years ago, if it has lost wealth, happi- 
ness, grandness, and whatever else consti- 
tutions, governments, statesmen, patriots, 
and soldiers are made of, then Mr. 
Delane has assisted to lead public opinion 
the downward road of decline and aecay. 
If, like most Englishmen, we believe the. 
course of public a^^rs to have been up- 
wards rather than downwards, we must 
credit our departed friend with a long and 
victorious service in a cause vastly more 
important than that of ordinary oon- 
querors. 

Mr. Delane had in a remarkable degree 
several qualities whiph are indispensable 
to success in all business of importance. 
He was capable of long application and 
concentrated attention. After hours of 
work, under harassing and perplexing cir- 
cumstances, he had ample reserve of 
strength for those critical emergenciea 
whic£ make the greatest demand on the 

g>wer8 of apprehension and judgment., 
e could always seize on the main point 
at issue, and lay his hand on that upon 
which ail the rest depended. It seemed a 
kind of intuition that enabled him to 
foresee at once the impending fate of a 
cause or ;.the result of a campai&n, but it 
was a practical and methodic^ power. 
He could distinguish between the rele- 
vant and the iirelevant in the calculation 
of probabilities* as well as in the conduct 
of an arsument. In a continual experience 
of mistakes and disappointments;— for, aa 
we have said, the nightly birth of the 
broadsheet ia not without its agonies and 
mishaps — he maintained more equanimity 
and command of temper than most people 
do under the petty harasses of private life. 
Compelled as he was occasionally to be* 
decisive even to abruptness, and to sacri- 
fice the convenience of contributors and 
subordinates to the paramount interest of 
the public, he never lost the respect or 
affection of those who could sympathize 
with him in his work, make due allowance 
for his difficulties, and think less of them- 
selves than of the great issues at stake. 
In these days a gi'eat man is expected to 
master a bulky report in one day and de" 
liver it in flowing sentences the next : bu< 
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the former process is performed in the 
quiet of a study, and the latter with the 
comfortable feeling that so long as the 
orator is on his legs he has possession of 
the audience. If he is not clear, he can 
be dijTuse ; if he misses the point him- 
self, he can take care that his hearers miss 
it too ; he can at least lead his foes a 
dance as well as his friends and admirers. 
Mr. Delane could always, at a moment's 
call, give a succinct epitome, in terse, 
telling English, of any speech or debate, 
any \K)6k, any correspondence he had read 
or listened to ; and many a writer and 
speaker might have been thankful to 
learn from him, for the first time, the real 
purport and drift of all the sentences or 
facts they had been stringing together. 
He did this without being eitner tedious 
or slapdash, if we may use the word, for 
his was an honest attempt to do justice 
6yen to those with whom he did not 
agree. The facility with which he did 
this, and the sometimes marvellous 
manner in which he would present the 
real substance of addresses beyond the 
patience of ordinary hearers or readers, 
made him most welcome, almost too 
welcome, in every society in this country. 
The self-denying ordinance Mr. Delane 
had to submit to is not to be estimated 
simply by the usual repugnance to put 
business before pleasure, work before 
play, or by ihe natural and universal pre- 
ference shown by educated men for what 
is called good society. There were features 
in Mr. Delane 's character which made 
the sacrifice specially painful. He had 
the instincts of family Section almost to 
excess, for in no one was more exemplified 
the old saying that blood is stronger than 
water. A warm and, in this matter, 
almost impulsive nature found vent in 
friendships which lasted many years, 
and passed, in many instances, from the 
parents to the children, and embraced a 
widening circle. It cost no small manage- 
ment, as well as self-denial, te divide 
days and hours, body and soul, between 
friends and a country equally unwilling 
to take a denial. It is the ordinary 
martyrdom of public men in this country, 
but of even our best and greatest men 
few can estimate what it was for Mr. 
Delane to withdraw as unobservedly and 
as early as he could from the assembled 
guests, "before they had joined the ladies, ' ' 
to spend many hours selecting materials, 

Sruning redundant paragraphs, fining 
own tedious narratives, deciphering 
manuscripts, correcting proofs^ harmonis- 



ing discordant intelligence, discovering 
the sense of tel^raphic riddles, and of tea 
finishing by sacrificing the editorial labour 
of many hours to make room for some 
bulky and important, but very late ar- 
rival, that must be published at whatever 
cost. It is curiously said thatmost English- 
men accept the glorious phenomenon of 
sunrise on the authority of the poets who 
describe it and the astronomers who prove 
it, for they have never seen it themseives, 
except now and then on the walls of the 
Royal Academy. For nearly half the year 
Mr. Delane saw it every morning, not after 
what it is a mockery to call his night's 
rest, but before it. 

The most jealous rival would not ven- 
ture to dispute that Mr. Delane did 
honour to his singular position as the 
chief of English journalists. He held his 
own amid temptations, solicitations, and 
interferences of a less gentle kind, and, 
though an affectionate friend and a plea* 
sant companion^ could deny the unreason- 
able requests incessantly made, in one 
form or other, to all who are believed to 
have anything to do with public opinion. 
As is universal with British statesmen 
and politicians, his one idea of dignified 
happiness was thatofacountry gentleman. 
For many years his delight was to go down 
to Ascot on the Saturday and bury himself 
for a few hours in a rather dull cottage, 
and feel himself once more at home. 
Some 20 years since he bought one of 
two pieces of barren heath near Ascot 
that an enthusiastic freetrader had be- 
queathed to Mr. Cobden. Here he eventu- 
ally baUt a mansion and reclaimed the 
surrounding sands with the usual eco- 
nomical results. A stranger who might 
see Mr. Delane here, surrounded by his 
relatives, and ready to enter into any 
question that might afford a topic of com- 
mon interest and unite friends in plea- 
sant companionship, would little suppose 
that he had been credited for years with 
a power as great as that of Governments 
and Legislatures. However that 'might 
be, he had borne his honours meekly 
and could easily bear to resign a burden 
of which none had known more than he 
the weight and anxiety. At Ascot-heath. 
stUTOunded by home associations, amid 
the fir plantations and evergreens that re- 
deem the otherwise sterile waste,he looked 
back on 40 years of incessant toil, not 
without a sense of shortcomings and 
failures, and desiring no other record of 
him than that he had done his best. 
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MR. ROEBUCK. 
(Obituaby NoncB, Monday, Decembek 1, 1879.) 



Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, senior 
member for Sheffield, died on Sunday 
mormx^ at his residence in London. 
He had been unwell for some time, but a 
visit to the seaside had recruited his 
healthy and he inieuded addressing his 
constituents earlv in the new year. A few 
dajsago he caught afresh cold, and while 
cou^hmg burst a small blood vessel. It is 
believed, however, that the cause of his 
death was heart disease. 

Mr. Boebuck was bom at Madras in 
1801. He was the son of Ebenezer Roe- 
buck, tliird son of Dr. Roebuck, of Shef- 
field, who was employed in the Civil Ser- 
vice at Madras. Dr. Roebuck was a phy- 
sician and natural philosopher of con- 
siderable repute, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the author of several political 
pamphlets. Maternally, Mr. Roebuck w^s 
related to Tickell, the poet, the intimate 
friend of Addison. In connexion with 
the boyhood of Mr. Roebuck there is 
little of importance to record. He came 
from India as a child in 1807, but soon 
afterwards, on a second marriage, his 
mother settled in Canada, where he 
passed most of his boyhood. Electing to 
follow the law as a profession, he came to 
this country in 1824, and having passed 
through the ordinary curriculum and duly 
kept his terms, was called to the Bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple in 
1832, and was eventually made a Benoher. 
For some time he went the Northern 
Circuit, taking silk in 1843. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
tlat he was more fitted for political life 
than for the Bar. He soon appeared 
before the public as a prominent Radical 
reformer. In 1832 he took the prelimi- 
nary step in his Fftrliamentaiy career, 
becoming a candidate for the simrages ox 
the electors of Bath, for which city he was 
returned to the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment in conjunction with General Palmer, 
one of the Ministerial nominees. Mr. 
Roebuck was in the habit at a later 
period, in his speeches to his constituents 
at Sheffield, of referring to the care wiUi 
which he trained himself for his Parlia- 
mentary career. In acknowledging a pe- 
sentation of 1,100 guineas nude to nim 
on the 3d of September, 1866, in recogni- 
tion of his great national services and 
in memorial of his work as a Liberal, 



patriotic, and distinguished statesman, he 
said : — 

'^ I ask myself what it is that has given 
me the present occasion of returning you 
my thanks. It is not talent ; it is not 
name ; it is not rank ; it is not wealth. 
What is it^ then ? It is steadfastness to 
the path which I marked out for myself in 
the beginning. lam proud to say that in 
the year 18321 published a programme of 
the opinions I then held. I had prepared 
myself for a public life. I had then 
formed my opinions ; I consigned them 
to paper ; I printed them ; and to them I 
now adhere. That which I said in 1832 1 
now say, and it is my thorou^^h and stead* 
fast adherence to the opimons which I 
then expressed that has won for me the 
approbation of my countrymen. Going 
into Parliament unknown, unsupported, 
only recommended by that tried friend of 
the people, the late Joseph Hume, I de* 
termined not to allv myself with either of 
the great parties which then divided the 
House of Commons and the kingdom. I 
was neither Whig nor Tory, and 1 went 
into the House of Commons determined 
to advocate that which I believed to be 
for the interests of the people without re- 
gard to party considerations. To that 
rule I have adhered through life." 

On the 5th of February, 1833, the 
Reformed Parliament met for the first 
time, and Mr. Roebuck duly took tho 
oaths and his seat with the staUts of a 
Radical Reformer, and distinctly com- 
mitted to support any further and yet 
more decisive stepsthat might be proposed. 
He gave a general support to Lord Grey*a 
Government, but the moment he saw what 
he deemed to be hesitation to advance ho 
took his own course, even though it 
brought him into collision with the Go* 
vernment itself. This result happened iq 
his first brief Parliamentary campaijra^ 
The Session in which he entered the 
House witnessed some great debates, in 
which he took a prominent part. Tha 
^reat Irish question in one of its most 
important phases was then ri{>e, and on 
the opening of the Parliament it was de- 
clared in the Royal Speech " that a spirit 
of insubordination and violence had risen 
there to a most fearful height, " and should 
be promptly and effectually repressed. As 
ml^t naturally be imagined^ the Minis- 
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terial policy was violently opposed bv Mr. 
O'Ooxinell, who moved as an amendment 
that the whole House should go into Com- 
mittee upon the subject. The charges 
brought against the Government were in- 
dignantly denied by Mr. Stanley (after- 
wards the Earl of Derby), who was then 
Irish Secretary. Feeling far from satisfied 
with the exi^anations then , afforded, and 

Eeatly distrustful of the intentions of the 
inistry in reference to the affidrs of the 
sister longdom, Mr. Roebuek, in his 
maiden speech on the 5th of February, 
gave strong expression to his Radical 
views. Beyond the interest which at- 
tached to it as his first Parliamentary 
efiort, the speech of Mr. Roebuch had in 
it some very striking points, and was clear 
and earnest. The debate lasted four 
nights, two amendments being brought 
before the House — one by O'Connell for 
a Committee of the whole House on the 
Address, for wfaaeh only 40 members voted, 
end the other, submitted by Mr. Tenny- 
son, the member for Lambeth, to the 
effect that the House, while intrusting 
His Majesty with additioqal poweisywould 
feel it necessary to investigate the cause 
of discontent, and to receive the petitions 
of the people of Ireland with respect to 
legislative union. For the latter motion 
Mr. Roebuck was one of tl« membws who 
constituted the minority. On the 14th of 
February Mr. Haune's motion that sine- 
eqre offices and offices held by deputy in 
the army and navy should be abolished, 
and the opportuniiir be thus afforded to 
the Ministers of redncing the taxes, fur- 
nished Mr. Roebuck witk an occasion for 
•Qother attadc on the Government. Lord 
Althorp, the Ghanoellor erf the Exchequer, 
kad stated that he agreed with the first 

Ert of the resolution proposed by Mr. 
nme, as to economy, but that he dis- 
sented from the second, whi^ was that 
the existenoe of sxneeure offices and offices 
•xeented by deputy in the aciay and 
aavy departmesits was unneeesaary and 
inexpedient as a means of remunerating 
pibuc services. Mr. Roebuck exclaimed, — 

** Then am ■ I to understand that the 
noble lonL one of the principal Ministers 
of His IMujesty's Wing Administration, 
sn Administration proMssing reform and 
letrenchment, does not wish to do away 
with sinecures 1 What would the people 
think when they found that Adminislara- 
tion giving the whole force of their power- 
ful opposition to the first attempt at eco- 
nomy of a reformed Parliament V* 

Mr. Roebuck gave notice of a motion 
s« to election o£ representatives to serve 



in Parliament ; but on being told that 
its bein^ placed on the orders of the 
House mignk give rise to the supposition 
that something extraordinary had arisen 
to induce the House to take such a step 
he withdrew it, intimating that the only 
way to get rid of a very possible abuse 
which might be caused by the mterferenca 
of Ministers was to establish the vote by 
ballot. Throa^M>ut the whole of the pro- 
tracted debate upon the suppression of 
disturbances in !behuid Mr. Roebuck op- 
posed its progress. It was a marked feature 
in hischitfacterthathe was ready to take 
up the cause of those to whom iajustiee, in 
his opinion, bad been done. For instance, 
in counexion with the famous affiray in 
Goldbath-fields he charged the Govern- 
ment — ^first, with having created a riot 
instead of preventing one ; secondly, with 
bringing into disrepute a useful body <^ 
men ; and thirdly, with pursoing* an 
illegal line of conduct in what they zo^ht 
term the administration of jnstiee. ThA 
debate lasted two nights, and a petition 
he introduced was ordered to lie on the 
table. Mr. Roebuck also lm>ught before 
the House the great question of national 
sdueation, but in after years he failed to 
keep such hold of the question as to n»ke 
himself in an especial d^ree its diampion, 
though he proposed a motion in 1843 in 
favour of secular education. Towards the 
close of the Session of 1837 Mr. Roebuck 
introduced his celelsrated amendment that 
the House should, instead of proceeding to 
the second reading of the Irish Tithe BiU» 
resolve itself into a ocmmittee for coa- 
sidering the state of the natioD. His ai- 
task upon the Ministry was fieioe and 
decided, and the views which he expressed 
were pre-eminent^ Radical. The motion 
— scarcely any one being foond to support 
it— was rejected without going to a <uvi- 
sion. Shortly after this £e d^th oftho 
King and the aceession of the Queen 
rendered a general election inevitable* 
Mr. Roebuck, owing to his violent oppOh 
flition to the Ministry, lost his seat, poll- 
ing (mly 910 votes. Although thus ex- 
eluded from Parliament, Mx. Roebuck 
appeared at the bar of the House by special 
penniasion,to be heard as the a^ent of the 
Lower House of Aasembly pnor to the 
passing of the BiU by which tiie Oonstitp- 
tion of Lower Canada was suspended till 
November, 1840. In the general election 
of 1841 he regained his seat for Bath* 
Throughout the entire duration of this 
Parliament,which was dissolvedin August^ 
1846, Mr. Roebuck took a part in every de- 
bate of importance. His efforts were un- 
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ceasing, and, though in a condition of 
health that was far from rohnst, an indi- 
cation of which was found in the thinness 
and weakness of his voice, he seldom per- 
mitted his place . to be vacant. In his 
earlier years, we shonld state , Mr. Roe- 
hnck had fought a dnel with Mr. "BlsLXsk. 
the editor of ttie Morning Chronicle, and 
another of less note. 

Mr. Boebuck was defeated at the sene- 
lal election in 1847, and a testimonial of 
£600 was presented to him. In 1849 he 
was retraced without opposition for Shef- 
field. He spoke in defence of the war 
with Russia, declaring its oj^ject to be 
** to stop the Emperor in his career of 
spoliation.'* In the debate on thafc war 
Mr. Koebu<^ had his greatest party 
triumph. At the time Parliament as- 
sembled the campaign had been opened 
nine months, and the country had been 
horrified and enraged by news of the 
state of the army before Sebastopol. It 
was everywhere admitted that the moment 
Parliament should meet the whole subject 
must be brought under its consideration. 
This was done in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Roebuck, who moved for a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the condition of the 
army before Sebastopol, and into the con- 
duct of those departments of the Govern- 
ment whose duty it had been to minister 
to the wants of that army. The speech 
of Mr. Roebuck was exceedingly, brief, 
owing to the physical weakness under 
which he was Jabouring. The question 
being put, the number of Ajres was 305, 
and the Noes 140. By this blow the 
coalition Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen fell. 
Mr. Roebuck had no place in the new 
Cabinet, but became chairman of the Oom- 
mittee appointed as the result of the divi- 



sion. In 1857 came a sudden and jpecuHas 
election. Lord Palmerston having suf- 
fered a defeat by a coalition of the T(»4e0 
and of the Radicals on what was called the 
Chinese Lorcha Question, dissolved PsiHa- 
ment. His conduct was so popular in the 
country that in the elections his oppo- 
nents were utterly routed. DuriBgdie 
next few years Mr. Roebuck showed a 
growing divergence from his chief Lxbend 
supporters. In 1862 Mr. Roebuck gave 
great ofience to the working classes by re* 
peatiog at Salisbury a description h« had 
previously given of the working men of 
our northern towns. They earned great 
wages, but they spent them all ; fher 
beat their wives and caressed their ImA- 
dogs. He embarked with great in^>e> 
tuosity in the cause of the Southern States 
of America, then at war with the Nortiu 
At the election of 1865, however, he wag 
returned at the head of the poll. TIm 
acfion taken by Mr. Roebuck as a memr 
ber of the Commission on Trade UnioDS^ 
and the course taken by him in respect te 
the Irish Church question, further i^ieo- 
ated many of his friends in Sheffield, and 
at the general election in 1868 he loel hie 
seat. From 1868 to 1874 Mr.-RoebudE was 
not in the House, but at the last eeneial 
election he was returned at the head of 
the poll. The state of his health after 
that time did not admit of his taking a 
very active part in politics, and only on 
very rare occasions was he present in the 
House. He attended during some of tba 
debates on the Eastern Queartion and sop- 
ported the policy of the Government. Mr. 
Roebuck paid his last visit to Shield ia 
Julv, when he opened the new bk^ of 
asylum buildings erected by the "^ 
licensed Victuallers' AssociatioiL 



(Leading Arizcls^ Mo(En>AY, Dscembeb 1^ 1879.) 



The^ news of Mr. Robbuck's de&ib, 
-which we announce to^ay, will be re- 
e^ved with very geno^l feelings of re- 
gret. His long public career b^tn forty- 
seven years ago, when he was deeted for 
Bath as a member of the first Parliament 
after the passing of the Reform Bill. 
During the course of this time he experi- 
eneed s(»nething more than the ordinary 
vicissitudes of English public life. Pro- 
minent he always was ; popular he has 
be^i, too, but certainly not always. His 
Parliamentary seat, his Parliamentary 
"•poeition, his friends and his enemies, 
nis own political views and sympathies, 
were none of them preserved unchanged 



from first to last. Tet his 
been, in a eertain sense, a eonsislSBi onsb 
Whatever opinions he formed he bow 
failed to give expression to without fear 
and without regard to conseqiMiieeB per- 
sonal to himself. He eared notiiii^ If 
he offended his own psTtv and alienated 
his own constituents. Ete wooM aeoept 
the penalty in either case ; and, so forfrom 
shrinking from it, was, perhaps, a Httla 
too forward in contriving opporixmitiea 
for deserving it. Mr. Roebuck entered' 
Parliament as a Liberal, but as an iiid»^ 
pendent Liberal. His Liberalism lisa 
been sometimes questioned ; his indepen- 
dence was preserved intact* For the 
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mon objects of ambition, for power or 
|dace or popular favour, he professed to 
care, and perhaps did care, nothing. He 
would always say what he chose to say, 
and would vote as he thought right. Some 
of hia mostconspicuous Parliamentary pas- 
sa^ at arms were against his own party. 
His stron^st denunciations were poured 
forth against the conduct of the very 
men upon whose goodwill his seat was 
shortly to depend. He was a special 
type which we can ill afford to lose. Able, 
fearless, outspoken, and at the same time 
Utterly impracticabJe, he has done some 
service to his country, but always in his 
own way, and in a way unlike tluit of any 
one else. He has left behind him many 
frjendsy whom he made and kept almost 
in his own despite. Enemies he could 
not help making, being such as he was, 
with many quidities to provoke dislike, 
and with little wish to keep clear of it. 
A tribute of respect he can fairly slaim 
from all, and it will be given, we believe, 
by his enemies scarcely less readily than 
by his friends. 

B9r. Roebuck's Parliamentary life, 
thoogh always that of a private member, 
was far fronuuneventful. He was elected 
in 1832, as an advanced Reformer, to 
a Parliament of advanced Reformers. 
Before five years were over he had com- 
pletely quarrelled with the then dominant 
Whig party. At the election of 1837 he 
lost his seat, gained it again in 1841, and 
lost it again in 1847. In 1849 he came in 
onoe more as member for Sheffield, and 
kept his seat for twenty years. In the 
course of these^ in 1865, he drove the 
Aberdeen Ministry from office by his 
successful motion for an inquiry into the 
state of the English army before Sebas- 
topol. There can be no question of the 
importance of the service he thus rendered. 
It IS true, indeed, that with the then feeling 
of Parliament and of the country a change 
4>f Ministry could not long have been 
Itvoided. The blow must have been dealt 
'by somebody, and dealt soon. Roebuck 
dealt it, and deserves credit for it. Sel- 
dom, perhaps, has a public duty been dis- 
charged more efficiently and at the same 
time more gladly than on this occasion. 
That it was a Liberal Ministry which fell 
before his patriotic zeal could only have 
added zest to the delight of this very 
candid friend of the Lirorals. But Mr. 
Roebuck's Liberalism need not be ques- 
tioned thus far. His sympathies were soon 
to be at real variance with those of the 
Liberal party on several important points. 
As a str9n$( advocate of Austrian rule in 



Italy, as a defender of the Gal way Packet 
job, as a champion of the cause of tho 
Confederates against the Northern States 
of the Union, and as a denouncer of the 
inaction of England in the Danish war, 
he went wholly contrary to the advanced 
Liberal views which he had been supposed 
to represent. But if he had been thus 
for some time earning the disfavour of 
his constituents at Sheffield, his rejection 
by them in 1869 was finally assured by 
conduct on his part which can be open to 
no such question as the rest. He had de- 
nounced Trades Unionism at Sheffield, 
and Sheffield was at that time the very 
nest and cKief centre of Trades Unionism 
in its most flagrant form. The liberty of 
speech and of action which Mr. Roebuck 
always held as the most inalienable right 
of Englishmen, and which he alwajra 
claimed very fully for himself, could 
scarcely co-exist with the proceedings for 
which Mr. BBOADHBAn and Mr. Cbook 
had been making themselves notcHrious. 
These men and these doings Mr. Roebuck 
spoke of as they had deserved to be 
spoken of, and he lost his seat, as he 
must have expected to lose it. Five years 
afterwards, in 1874, at the election of the 
present Parliament, Mr. Roebuck came 
forward once more, retracting nothing and 
apologizing for nothing, but asking simply 
for a return of the old confidence which, 
in the opinion of honest men, he had done 
nothing to forfeit. Sheffield, to its ere 
dit, listened to him and returned him at 
the head of the poll. His support of the 
present Ministry in their Eastern ptolicy 
has been jast lately the most prominent 
part of his public conduct, and not the 
least criticized. But though in this matter 
he declined to vote with his own party, 
he kept his old seat on the Opposition 
benches, quitting it for one night only, 
when he found nis usual place occupied, 
and when two Conservative members 
were forward in making room for him on 
their side of the House. Whether he 
would have sat again for Sheffield we 
cannot say, but he wouUl certainly not 
have been returned unopposed. All that 
IS certain is that the prospect would not 
have alarmed him into giving one dia* 
honest vote, or into softening down one 
obnoxious word that he might have 
thought it right to utter. 

With a career so checkered as Mr. 
Roebuck's has been, so unsaccessful in 
the common sense of the word, and so in- 
consistent in every sense of the word bui 
one, it is interesting to know what was 
the view he himself took of it. Few men 
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there are who can look back without re- 
gret to some portion of their lives, or 
who wonld choose to go through the whole 
of them oyer again if the chance were 
offered them. Few men, we may add, 
would choose togo through Mr. Hoebugk's 
life on any terms. He was himself not 
thus dissatisfied with it. He would gladly, 
he declared, repeat over again his own past 
experience from first to last, and say, and 
do, and suffer just what he had said, and 
done, and sufEered up to the moment 



when he was speaking. His countrymen 
will indulge in the more attainable hope 
that the special type he represented has 
not passed away with him. That it 
should become the common type in or oat 
of Parliament we will not profess to de- 
sire. But there is at least room for one 
Buch^man as Mr. Roebuck has shown 
himself, and it is with the sense of a real 
loss that we receive the news that ha bM 
departed from among us* 



M. CHEVALIER. 
(Obituaby NoncB, Monday, Decembee 1, 1879.) 



M. Michel Chevalier, whose chair at the 
College de France had for some time been 
«royisionally filled by his son-in-law, M. 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu, died on Friday at 
Lod^ve, at the age of 63. The son of a 
tradesman at Limoges, he studied at the 
Polytechnic School and the School of 
Mines, and became civil engineer to the 
Department of the Nord. Ardently em- 
bracing the doctrines of Fourier and St. 
Simon, he was for two years editor of the 
Glohe, the organ of the sect, on the schism 
in which he adhered to Enfantin. The 
circular announcing the death of Madame 
Enfantin, mother of ** Notre Pfere 
Supreme," was signed " Michel Chevalier, 
Apdtre." He was a Cardinal in Enfan- 
tin 's Sacred College, contributed to the 
*' Livre Nouveau," and was condemned in 
1835, as manager of the Glohe.j to 12 months' 
imprisonment. M. Thiera procured his 
release at the end of six months and his 
despatch to the United States to studjy 
railway and water communications, his 
book on which was praised by Humboldt. 
In 1837 he was sent to England to report 
on the commercial crisis, and returned 
with a scheme of railway, canal, and other 
public works. He succeeded Rossi in 
1840 as Professor of Political Economy at 



the College de France, became in 1845 a 
Conservative Deputy, and in 1847 joined 
Bastiat in attempting a free trade league. 
In 1848 he wrote against Socialism ; 1m 
accepted the Empire in 1862, and was ap ^ 
pointed a Councillor of State, the^ Pro 
tectionists, however, preventing* his re- 
admission to the Supreme Council of Com- 
merce. He defended free trade and took 
a leading part in negotiating the Anglo- 
French Commercial Treaty, after wmch 
he was elevated to the Senate, where, in 
1869, he condemned excessive armaments 
and constant loans. He presided over the 
French juries at the South Kensington 
Exhibition of 1862, and edited the reports 
on the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Since 
the fall of the Empire he had taken no 
part in politics, which, indeed, with him 
were always subordinate to political eco- 
nomy. At the time of the CaUfomian 
and Australian gold discoveries he ad- 
vocated a silver standard, but of late 
years he was an opponent of Cemnschi's 
campaign for bimetallism. In 1875 M. 
Chevalier paid a visit to England. His 
death will be regretted as that of the 
stanchest upholder of free trade and the 
most eminent French representative of 
the old school of political economy. 



(Leading Aeticlb, Tuesday, December 2, 1879.) 



When we hear of the death of a man of 
a well-known name, the mind naturally 
travels backwards to recall the memory 
of all that he has done. What has been 
the secret of his success ? In what way 
did he become distinguished from his 
fellows ? M. Michel Chevauer has 
away ; he has gone over to the 



majority ; a life of strange contrasts and 
diverse elements has come to a close. 
We knew him, or thought we knew him, 
here in England, almost as well as he was 
known in France, and few Englishmen 
will confess to any difficulty in rehearsing 
his titles to fame. Did he not come of ten 
among us, and always as a welcome guest ? 
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We raoeiTdd him not merelyaa a friend, 
tut M one of ourselves. He was more 
than a vieitor ; for the time being be 
inw an Englishman. No stranger coming 
te claim the hospitality always doe to 
MtiokugUBf he QEOssed the Channel to oo- 
€iQff posts commonly reserved for those 
who have the privileges and the responsi- 
hilities of citizenship. He took a part, 
aad cften a leading part, in soeial ana 
economical discussions ; on one occasion 
he filled the chair, as he was often an 
honoured convive^ at the annual dinner of 
tiie Ck>bden Club. All this was natural 
and intelligible. M. Chsvaxxa was an 
eminent political economist, and English- 
men used to believe that political economy 
taught us some lessons that had been 
beneficial, and were destined to be yet 
again beneficial, to the condition of man. 
HaoM faith may have grown obscure in re- 
Mnt yeam, hot it I4>pear8 destined to re- 
vifia, and, indeed, the fact that it was 
^Dcedwriehad is enough to account for the 
Uandly reception of M. Chbyalisk among 
ML But he was more than a political eco- 
. Bosniat. The speculations of his intellect 
lad to the eminently practical result of a 
■fcaady, prolcmged, and successful endea- 
. voDC to ptomote free trade between the 
gr eat ooontries of Western Europe. He 
inspired M. Bouheb. The EiiPS&OB had 
learnt something from him in those days 
Jtd tvonblous apprenticeship, when Prince 
JjoviB Napolbon was despised as a dreamy 
^rnqpirator — a mixture of the ideologist 
«ad the charlatan. M. Cmbvaldbb 
brought Mr. Cobdsk and the French Go- 
vernment together, and, when the French 
Treaty was concluded, his share in it was 
attested in the shoD-wiodows, where his 
pLtrtait appeared oetween those of Mr. 
tSoBDBN and Mr. Bbioht to prove to 
Snelaadwho were the three men that 
had done most for free trade in their 
generation. We have said enough to 
•xx>lain M. Chbvaubb's fame, and yet we 
have not menlioned what may, perhaps, 
lox^gest serve to keep his name alive 
amoi]g men. Eccmomists come and go ; 
there were teachers of the science before 
M. Ohevaubb, who did more to advance 
it than he, and even among his contempo- 
laries in his own comitr}'' his supremacy 
may be contested. Bis services to the 
State, great as they were, were those of 
a subordinate whose personality must 
always be hidden behind the prime actors 
on tae scene. But what separates him 
from the rest is and must be his romantic 
and passionate youth. It was a blunder ; 
but our Pbime Ministbb has told us that 



youth is mlwaya a UniMler. M. Chbvaubb 
started in life as a disdble — nay, as an 
apostle — G^ a new faith that was to re- 
generate the world. He was even a cardi- 
nal of its hierarchy, a prince of this 
church of the future. He was something 
more ; he became its martyr to the extent 
of the modified martjxdom which the waiy 
Government of Louzs Phiuffb imposed 
upon ita leading spiritk When M. 
EiinfABriZNand his immediate associates 
in the propagation of the doctrines of 
St. Simon were put on their trial on 
charges of attemptmg to upset the State 
and diaaolTe the bonds of social orden 
M. Chbvaubb, who was credited with 
being the writer of the ** New Book " 
setting forth the princmles of the faith, 
stood among them. Tnay attempted to 
argue with the President of the Court 
and te convert the jurv, but the latter 
found them guilty and the former coo- 
damned them to terms of impcisonmenti 
Six oMMiths sufficed to convinoe M. Csm- 
VALiBB that the world mnat be taught 
otherwise than he had intended ; but it 
is still true that the econoauc prc^ia- 
gandism of the Conservative Deputy and 
Senator was but his earliest faith si^htk' 
transformed, and when his writings shall 
have been oonaigned to the oust of 
libraries a tradition of his life will sur- 
vive as that of the student who was edu- 
cated through St. Simoniuiism to be* 
political economist. 

Few are now the survivors of the 
chundi of St. Simon. M. Isaac P^bbibb 
remains to mingle mysticism with the 
operations of finance, but he remains 
almost alone, and his last hr<Khure ahawi a 
devotion to Lbo XIIL, marking a wide 
departure from his early faith. But, 
though the school is dissolved and those 
wholive and were of it have renounced 
its doctrines, itsmemonr deserves an occa- 
sional revival, and will certainly receive 
it, partly because of the strange number 
of men of later distinclion . who were 
among its disciplos, and partly as evidence 
of the fervour and passion that stirred up 
the life of France half a century ago. 
We are tempted to think of the a^e of 
Louis Phiuppb as rather a dull time. 
fie was a Citizen King, supported by the 
bourgeoisief whose virtues and failings he 
shared, and it is difficult to be enthusi- 
astic over the pursuit of economy and 
the domestic virtues. Yet the commence- 
ment of the reign of Louis Philippe was 
a Renaissance of fire. In literature, in art, 
in social philosophy, and in politics an 
iconoclastic spirit sprang forth, threaten- 
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ing with destroction all the old standacds 
ofiife aad aotion. The romanticbm of 
YxoTOB Hugo andGu^RicAULT, of £u<sians 
Delacboix aiidGjsoB0B Sand, bore down 
the barriers of oonirentioBalism with irre- 
sistible £eroe« Prconifies of a new sod^ 
were prodaomodi attractk^g 3^UBg aad 
ardent thinkei*. The rcunaBtic figure and 
contrasted f oxtuBea ol the Oomte pb Sv. 
Simon — ^born in affluence, an officer uader 
Washington before he was 20, and Iivinff 
to pzomulgate with unwavering faith and 
unfailing dignity, in spite of the direst 
pennry, doctrines, that were to lift the 
poor out of the mire — ^probably helped to 
establish his church ; but the time was a 
time of ferment, and the seething forces 
of new P^nce were ready to fill all 
channels of action. There are epochs in 
the lives of nations when all that is ener- 
getic turns to rebellion. Bather less than 
a hundred years ago it was so with us. 
Who could be more decorous in his later 
life than Dr. Southby 1 Who could de- 
nounce the movements of change with 
more earnestness than the Laureated 
WoBDSwoBTH ? Mr. OoLBBii>aB lived to 
create a new school of Conservatism that 
is scarcely yet extinct. Yet these three 
men, and not they alone, shared the im- 
pulse and the passion of the re vo i ttti opwy 
sera. A similar tide passed over France 
fifty years since, and the school of St. 
Simon was the focus that gathered to 
itself the unrest of the time. The proof 
is found in the multitude of names en- 
rolled within it that have since become 
distingidshed in practical life. M. db 
Lbsseps was one of them, who, having cut 
asunder the isthmus between Africa and 
Asia, is now in America, prosecuting that 
Panama Canal a project of which was 
submitted by St. Simon as a youth of 20 
to the Court of Spain. P^re Enfantin 
was another, who lived to organize such an 
industrial undertakingas the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Itailway. We have 
already mentioned M. Isaac P^beibb, 
with whom his brother must be associated. ' 
M. Abl^ Dufoub, the head of the silk 
trade of Lyons, remained till his recent 
death a disciple of the faith of his youth. 
M. FiiiciEN David first revealed his 

fenius as the composer of the chants used 
y the neophytes of M^nilmontant in their 
liturgies. M. Auoustb Comte was one 
of those who stood around the deathbed 
of St. Simon, and he derived the prin- 
ciples of his own arid philosophy from the 
richer nature of the master. The power 
of M. Abmand Caerel, too early lost to 
the world, was first developed on the staff 



of the Q-ldb^ And M. Chevalibb, whom 
we remembOT as the austere and reserved 
economist of later years, was, drawn from 
die stricter studies of the Ecole Poly- 
technique to eonsfiose a new Genesis o£ 
labour made bri^t with dithyrambic pro- 
mises of a restoration of £den through 
the development of tniter-oontinental 
tnuffie. fie was the poet and seer of canaidi 
and of railways wImu as yet the mighty 
works of both were dreaans of the future ; 
and, if the careful Government of Louis 
Philippe thought it necessary to lock up 
this dangerous dreamer for a season, it 
quicklv released him, to send him on a 
special mission to North America to re- 
port on the means of communication in 
existence or immediately contemplated in 
the United States. His incarceration was, 
perhaps, a necessity. We cannot throw 
ourselves back seven-and-forty years to 
feel the tremors and doubts of that 
time, and Liberal Governments in France 
in our own day are often led to propitiate 
the anxieties of the timorous by sternly 
repressing movements that mi^ht be 
neglected as evanescent. Certain it is that 
M. Chevalibb soon passed away, and for 
ever, from the organization with which 
he had been associated. The freedom of 
cottBoeroe remained his ideal, to be pur- 
sued with unrelenting devotion ; but he 
no longer felt it necessary to chant a 
bridal hymn over the wedding of Europe 
and Africa in the Mediterranean, nor to 
celebrate in theabrupt strophes of pnrophecy 
the flow of commerce and civilization 
through the isthmus of Panama and 
among the Antilles. 

M. Chevalier never was a very recon- 
dite thinker as a political economist. His 
first lesson and his last was the excellence 
of free trade, and it maybe surmised. that 
his lectures at the College de Franco were 
mainly devoted to this thesis. In the 
height of the excitement occasioned by 
the gold discoveries of Australia he pub- 
lished a book on their economic enect| 
which Mr. Cobdbn translated ; but ex- 
perience has since shown that his investi- 
gation of the problem was incomplete. 
More recently he bus done good work in 
combating the bi-metallic movement origi- 
nated by III. Cbrnuschi in Paris, and sus- 
tained, for reasons easily understood, by a 
powerful party in the United States. The 
influence of M. Chevalibb in France 
during the last thirty years has been 
steadily used on the side of common 
sense. He fought side by side with 
Bastiat against the anarchical theories of 
the rights of labour countenanced .by 
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iome members of the Provisional Go- 
Teroment of 1848, and he eudeavoured, 
in conjunction with the same ardent 
thinker, to establish a league of free trade 
in France as a counterpart of the Anti- 
0cm Law Leitfue of our own country. 
That attempt &iled, but M. . Ohevalibb 
would have been much astonished if any 
one had told him that the cause of free 
trade had not advanced on the Conti- 
nent. Looking back to what was, and 



comparing it with what is, he -^rould have 
smiled at the audacious ignoirarnee of the 
He did not live "to see the 



realization of his dream ; he had to coxif ess 
that the movement upon whicli Iiis "heart 
was set now slackened andnowquiokened; 
but he had the confidence of tlie astro- 
nomer in its secular advance anil bis 
faith was equally warranted by. tl&e testi- 
mony of facts. 
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